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PREFACE. 



Among the various Expeditions of Discovery by 
land and sea^ none have been considered of greater 
importance^ or regarded with a deeper interest^ than 
those into the Arctic Regions. The navigator has no- 
where to contend with such formidable obstacles^ nor 
does he elsewhere behold an aspect of nature so pe- 
culiar. The Edinburgh Cabinet Library com- 
menced with a volume descriptive of the Polar Seas 
and Countries ; and the popularity of that work has 
afforded a gratifying proof;, both of the interest felt 
by the public in the subject^ and of its having been 
treated in a satisfactory manner. 

But there remained another branch of adventure 
equally arduous^ which required to be completed be- 
fore we could be said to have obtained a full and 
connected view of the various efforts made to ex- 
plore the extreme north by the nations of Europe, 
and particularly by Britain. We allude to the ex- 
peditions undertaken, partly by land and partly by 
coast and river navigation, to trace the limits of 
America, where that continent borders on the Arctic 
Circle. The scenery, it is well known, is of the 
same grand and impressive character ; and the suc- 
cessive adventurers were exposed to vicissitudes if 
possible still more striking than thoae eiL^mw^^^ 
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in the Polar Regions. The tracts, also. Over which 
tliey passed, — being tenanted by animals of remark- 
able and varied form, adorned by nature with the 
richest and most beautiful furs, — yielded numerous 
objects not only of the highest intereat to the zoolo- 
gical observer, hut of great value as the materials 
of an extensive commerce. The present volume, 
therefore, which exhibits a view of all that is im- 
portant in our knowledge of the most remote ter- 
ritories of America, when studied in combination 
Willi the " Polar Seas and Regions," of which it 
may be regarded as the sequel, will Iw found to sup- 
ply a complete account of the whole series of North- 
ern Discoveries by laud and water. 

Of this work the Historical and Critical depart- 
ments have been contributed by Patrick Fbaser 
TvTLEH, Esq., the distinguished Author of the 
History of Scotland, and the Natural History by 
Jambs Wilson, Esq., — two gentlemen whose names, 
the publishers are confident, will furnish a sufficient 
security that the task committed to them has been 
executed with care. In the Appendix it has been 
the object of Mr Tytler, not only lo vindicate from a 
late attack the reputation of an excellent writer, but 
if possible to set at rest tlie disputed point regarding 
the discovery of North America. In this investi- 
gation he has endeavoured to unite the patient re- 
search, which is absolutely requisite for the discovery 
of truth on such a subject, with a popular mode of 
communicating it. The high qualifications of Mr 
Wilson our readers have already had ample oppor- 
tunities to appreciate i and we may add that, from 
his intimate acquaintance and correspondence with 
J)r Ricbardaon, whose name stands so high among 
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the explorers of the Northern Tlegions, he has enjoy- 
ed peculiar advantages in preparing the interesting 
Sketches now submitted to the public. The stu- 
dent of natural history who has perused the sum- 
maries of African and Indian Zoology which have 
appeared in the former volumes of the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, will not fail to perceive their 
increased value when examined in connexion with . 
that now given, inasmuch as they afford the mate- 
rials of a comparative view of the animal kingdom 
in three principal divisions of our globe, and thereby 
throw a valuable light on the subject of zoological 
geography, which has recently excited the attention 
of the scientific world. 

The Map has been constructed with the greatest 
care : it comprehends all the recent Discoveries on 
the northern boundary of America, and fully ex- 
hibits the routes of the different travellers and 
navigators whose adventures are recorded in the 
text. The Engravings by Jackson illustrate several 
striking specimens of natural history, drawn chiefly 
from nature, and other objects characteristic of that 
quarter of the globe. There is also a portrait of 
Cortes after Titian, — executed in the first style of 
the art. 

Edinburgh, August 1832. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Discovery of North America — Early Voyages of the 
Portuguese, French, and Spaniards, 

First Discovery of North America by John Cabot — Voyages of 
Sebastian Cabot — Of the Cortereals — Discovery of Labrador 
— French Discoveries — Voyages of Verazzano — Of Jacques 
Cartier — Discovery of Canada — Spanish Voyages of Discovery 
Cortes — Ulloa---Alarchon — Viscaina 

When we peruse the lives of such men as De Gama 
and Columbus^ and consider the complicated dif- 
ficulties overcome by these early navigators^ their 
imperfect means^ and the dark and defective state of 
their knowledge^ it is difficult to repress astonish* 
ment at the success which attended their exertions^ 
and the magnitude and splendour of their discoveries. 
In reflecting, indeed^ upon so great a theme as the 
revelation of a new world, it becomes us to raise our 
minds firom the region of second causes to the a.v({\3i 
contemplation of that Almighty Bein^ N<AiO <^tl- 
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founds th« calculations of man by bringing atnpen- 
douG results out of the feeblest human preparations; 
and it is one of the finest features in the character 
of Columbus, that he invariably acted under the con- 
viction of being selected by God for the task which 
he at length accomplished ; but the admiration with 
which we regard thia great man, and that belongs, 
though in an inferior degree, to manyof hiscontem- 
poraries in the field of discovery, is enhanced rather 
than diminished by this union of simple and primitive 
faith with ardent genius and undaunted resolution. 
A former volume has been devoted to the de- 
scription of the daring efforts which have been made 
to explore the Polar Seaa ; and we now proceed to 
direct our attention to another, and a no less interest- 
ing and important chapter in the history of human 
enterprifle, — the discovery of North America, and 
the progress of maritime adventure on the more 
northern coasts of this vast continent. Without de- 
tracting ill any degree from the fame of Columbua, 
it may be mentioned as a remarkable circumstance, 
that although the admiral landed in HispaniolH as 
early as the 4th of February 1493, he did not as. 
certain the existence of the continent of South 
America till the 30th of May 1498 ; whilst there is 
certain evidence that, almost a year before, an Eng- 
lish vessel had reached the shores of North America. 
As much obscurity hangs over the circumstances of 
this early voyage, and as I have arrived at a conclu- 
sion completely at variance with that adopted by a 
late acute writer,* it will be necessary to dwell with 
some minuteness on the history of this great event. 
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The attention paid to navigation by the comratr- 
cial states of Italy, and especially by the republics 
of Genoa and Venice, is familiar to all acquainted 
with the history of Europe during the 0fteentli 
century. Italian merchants and agents of opulent 
commercial houses were found settled in every Eu- 
ropean state; and the impetus communicated to 
the human mind hy the discoveries of the Portu- 
guese and the Spaniards rendered the sciences of 
cosmography and navigation the most popular sub- 
jects of instruction which were taught in the schools. 
A devotion to them became fashionable among the 
noble and ardent youths, who associated with them 
all that was romantie and delightful ; they were 
considered as the certain guides to daring and sue. 
cessful maritime adventure, and the handmaids to 
wealth and fame. It wiu about this momentous 
period, in the year 1494, that we find a Venetian, 
named John Cabot or Gabota, residing in the opu- 
lent city of Bristol. At what precise time he set- 
tled in England is not now discoverable ; we only 
know that he left Italy for the purpose of devoting 
himself to the mercantile profession. He was one 
of those enthusiastic spirits upon whom the career of 
Columbus made a deep impression ; and about a year 
after the return of the great Genoese from his first 
voyage, the merchant of Bristol appears to have 
embraced the idea that new lands might be dis- 
covered in the north-west, and a passage in all pro- 

CTiticLBDi and valnoble research. It is^ howf!?Erf unhappily confuBeH 
in iW arrnngEinenl, and written thruughout in a tone of nHpnritJ 
whidi,ui the diaciHsion ofii subject of remote bjographj, is unplea- 
sant and ancalled Tnr. The anthar hsn bECn iinjastlj Beven m V>w 
■nimiulteniiaiia on tho \aboars of Haklu vt, of whom a hrisH VvaSk- 
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bability attained by this course to India.* Animated 
by sueh a project, Cabot addressed himself to Henry 
VII., and found immediate eneouragement from 
th&t monarch, who, though of a cold and cautious 
disposition, was seldom slow to hsten to any proposal 
which promised an increase of wealtJi to his exehe- 
quer. On the 5th of March 1495, the king granted 
his royal commission to John Cabot, citizen of Ve- 
nice, and his sons, Louis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, 
committing to him and them, and to their heirs 
and deputies, fall authority to sail to all countries 
and seas of the East, West, and North, under the 
banner of England, with five ships of whatever 
burden and strength in mariners tliey might choose 
to employ. The equipment of this squadron was 
cautiously stipulated to be made " at their own 
proper costs and charges " and its object stated to 
be the discovery of the isles, regions, and provin. 
CCS of the Heathen and Infidels, which hitherto 
had been unknown to all the nations of Christen- 
dom, in whatever part of the glolw they might be 
placed. By the same deed the Cabots were em- 
powered to set up the banners and ensigns of Eng- 
land in the newly-discovered countries ; to subdue 
and possess them as lieutenants of the king; and to 
enjoy the privilege of exclusive trade; — the wary 
monarch, however, annexing to these privileges the - 
condition, that he was to receive the fifth part of the 
(capital gain upon every voyage, and binding their 
ships Id return to the port of Bristol. f 

* TirabOBchi, Stom deUa teller, lul., lul. vL b. L rap. & § 34. 

-(■ i have OBnrly followed Ibe mmls ol* Oiis unpnrtani document, 

wlucb is Mill pCEMrved. Rjmer, FiHlera Anglie, toL lib p. StW. 
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Two important facts are ascertained by this au. 
thentic document : It proves that John Cabot^ a 
citizen of Venice, was the principal author of, and 
adventurer in, the project ; and that no voyage with 
a similar object had been undertaken prior to the 
5th of March 1495. 

The expedition, however, did not sail till the 
spring of 1497^ more than a twelvemonth subse- 
quent to the date of the original commission. What 
occasioned this delay it is now difficult to deter- 
mine ; but, as the fleet was to be equipped at the 
sole expense of the adventurers, it is not impro- 
bable that Cabot had required the interval to raise 
the necessary capital. It is much to be regretted 
that in no contemporary chronicle is there any de- 
tailed account of the voyage. We know, however, 
that it was conducted by John Cabot in . person, 
who took with him his son Sebastian, then a very 
young man. Its resi^lt was undoubtedly the dis- 
covery of North America ; and although the parti- 
culars of this great event are lost, its exact date has 
been recorded by an unexceptionable witness, not 
only to a day but even to an hour. On an ancient 
map, drawn by Sebastian Cabot, the son, whose name 
appears in the commission by the king, engraved by 
Clement Adams, a contemporary, and published, as 
there is reason to believe, under the eye of Sebastian, 
was written. in Lieitin the following brief but clear 
and satisfactory account of the discovery : — ►^Mn the 
year of our Lord 1497, John Cabot, a Venetian, and 
his son Sebastian, discovered that country, which 
no one before his time had ventured to approach, on 
the 24th of June, about five o'clock in the morning. 
He called the land Terra PrimumVm,\>^cax\&^>^ 
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I conjecture, this was the place that first met hia eyea 
in looking from the sea. On the contrary, the isl&nd 
which lies opposite the land he called the Island of 
St John, — as I suppose, because it was discovered on 
the festival of St John the Baptist. The inhabitants 
wear beasts' skins and the intestines of animals for 
clothing, esteeming them as highly as we do our 
moat precious garments- In war their weapons are 
tlie bow and arrow, spears, darts, slings, and wooden 
dubs. The country is steril and uncultivated, pro- 
ducing no fruit; from which circumstance it happens 
that it is crowded with white bears, and stags of an 
unusual height and size. It yields plenty of fish, and 
these very large; such as seals and salmon: there 
are soles also above an ell in length ; but especially 
great abundance of that kind of fish called in the 
vulgar tongue Baccalaos. In the same island, also, 
breed hawks, so black in their colour that they won- 
derfully resemble ravens ; besides which there are 
partridges and eagles of dark plumage."* 

Such is the notice of the discovery of North Ame- 
rica; and as some doubt has lately been thrown 
upon the subject, it may be remarked that the evi- 
dence of the fact contained in this inscription is 
perfectly unexceptionable. It comes from Clement 
Adams, the intimate friend of Richard Chancelor; 
and Chancelor lived, aa is well known, in habits of 
daily intercourse with Sebastian Cabot, who accom- 
panied his father on the first voyage of discovery. 
Unfortunately, both the original map and the en- 
graving are lost ; but happily Purcbas has preserved 
the information, that the engraved map by Adams 
bore the date of lfj49;+ at which time Sebastian 
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Cabot was In such great reputation at the court or 
Edward VI., that for liis services he had received a 
princely pen sio a. This young monarch, as we leam 
from Burnet, showed a peculiar fondness for mari. 
time affairs. He possessed a collection of charts, 
which were hung up in his cabinet, and amongst 
them was the engraving of Cabot's map. The in- 
scription, therefore, must have been seen there and 
elsewhere by Sebastian ; and, when we consider that 
the date of the engraving corresponds with the time 
when he was in high favour with the king, it does 
not seem improbable that this navigator, to gratiiy 
his youthful and royal patron, employed Adams to 
engrave from his own chart the map of North Ame- 
rica, and that the facts stated in the inscription were 
furnished by himself. The singular minuteness of 
its terms seems to prove this ; for who but he, or 
some one personally present, after the lapse of fifty- 
two years, could have communicated the informa- 
tion that the discovery was made about five o'clock 
in the morning of the 24th June ? if, however, this 
is questioned as being conjectural, the fact that Se- 
bastian most have seen the inscription is sufficient 
to render the evidence perfectly conclusive upon 
the important point of John Cabot being the dis- 
coverer of North America. That he had along 
with him in his ship his son Sebastian, cannot, we 
think, in the opinion of any impartial person, detract 
from or infringe upon the merit of the father. But, 
to complete the proof, a late writer has availed 
himself of an imperfect extract from a record of 
the rolls, furnished by the industrious Hakluyt, to 
discover an original document which sets the matter 
ither at rest This is the- BecouOi comsn^v^^ia. 
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for discovery, granted Ijy Henry VII. on the 3d Of 
February, and in the thirteenth year of his reign, to 
the same individual who conducted the first expedi- 
tion. The letters are directed to John Kabotto, Ve- 
netian, and permit him to sail with fii:x ships "to the 
land and isles of late found by the said John in our 
name and by our commandment."* It presents a sin- 
gular pictiu« of the inability of an ingenious and 
otherwise acute mind to estimate the weight of his- 
torical evidence, when we find tlie biographer of Se- 
bastian Cabot insisting, in t)ie face of such a proof as 
this, that the glory of the first discovery of North 
America is solely due to Sebastian, and that it may 
actually be doubled whether his lather accompanied 
the expedition at all.+ 

Immediately after the discovery the elder Cabot 
appears to have returned to England; and un the lOth 
of August we find, in the privy purac expenses of 
Henry VII., the sum of ten pounds awarded to him 
who fi>und the New Isle, which waa probably the 
name then given to Newfoundland. Although much 
engrossed at tiiis moment with the troubles which 
arose in his kingdom in consequence of the Cornish 
rebellion, the war with Scotland, and the attempt 
upon the crown by Perkin Warbeck, the king deter- 
mined to pursue the enterprise, and to encourage a 
scheme for colonization under the conduct of the ori- 
ginal discoverer. To this enterprising navigator he, 
on the 3d of February 1497,t granted those second 
letters-patent just alluded to, which conferred an 
ampler authority and more favourable terms than 
the first commission. He empowered John Kabotto, 

+ Ihid. f. 5U. 
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Venetian, to take at his pleasure six English ships, 
with their necessary a{^arel, and to lead them to the 
land and isles lately found by him according to the 
royal command. Cabot was also permitted to receive 
on board all such masters, mariners, pages, and other 
subjects, as chose to accompany him; audit seems pro- 
bable, firom some entries in the privy purse expenses, 
that Launcelot Thirkill of London, Thomas Brad- 
ley, and John Carter, embarked in the adventure.^ 
. When about to set sail on his second voyage, John 
Cabot, who had previously received from Henry the 
honour of knighthood, appears, from some cause not 
now discoverable, to have been prevented from taking 
the oonmiand;t and though the name of Sebastian 
was not included in the second royal commission, he 
was promoted to the situation left vacant by his fother. 
He must still indeed have been a young man ; but he 
had accompanied the first voyage, and at an early 
age developed that genius for naval enterprise which 
afterwards so remarkably distinguished him. We 
know from his account of himself that, at the time 
his parents carried him from Venice to London, he 
had attained some knowledge of the sphere; and 
when about this period the great discovery of Colum- 
bus began to be talked of in England as a thing almost 
more divine than human, the effect of it upon his 
youthful imagination was to excite ^' a mighty long- 
ing," to use his own words, " and burning desire in 
his heart that he too should perform some illustrious 

• See Mr Nicholas' excellent collection entitled Excerpta His- 
toricajipp. 116, 117> 

•f- The cause might be his death ; but this is conjecture, — of the 
fact there is no direct j[»roof : of the knighthood it is not possiUe to 
doabt. See, in the Vindication of Haluuyt, the remarks on th& er- 
rors of the biographer of Cabot in his chapter on tbia iub^ecl. 



attioQ."* With such dispositions we may easily 
ima^ne how rapid must have been his progress in 
savol science, with the benefit of his father's ex- 
ample and instructions. It is not matter of sur- 
prise therefore, that, tliough probably not more than 
twenty-three years old, the conduct of the enter- 
prise was intrusted to him. He accordingly sailed 
from England with two ships in the summer of 
14!)8, and directing his course by Iceland soon reach- 
ed Newfoundland, which he called Terra de Bacca- 
laos, from the great quantity of fish of that name. 

Of this remarl(able voyage a short account is pre- 
served by Peler Martyr, the historian of the New 
World, a writer of high authority, and so intimate 
a friend of the navigator, that, at the lime he wrote 
the passage which we now give, Sebastian was in the 
habit of paying him frequent visits at his house. 
" These northern seas," says this writer, " have been 
navigated and explored by Sebastian Cabot, a Vene- 
tian by birth, whom his parents, when they were set- 
ting out to settle in Britain, according to the common 
custom of the Venetians, who for the sake of com- 
mercial adventure become citizens of every country, 
carried along with them when he was little more than 
an infant.f He fitted out two ships in England at 
his own charges, and first with three hundred men 
directed his course so far towards the North Pole, 
that even in the month of July he found great 
heaps of ice swimming in the sea, and almost con. 
tinual daylight. Yet he saw the land free from ice, 

■ Ramunio, Viaggi, vol. L p. 414. 

+ Cabot wm born ioEn^Biid, and tarried by his father into Italy 
when four years old. He was al^rwards brought back to Knglaoa 
when a jauth, " ssiai gioiaiiG." — Hamuaki,voC L p. 414. Memuir 
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which had beeoineltedby theheatof thesuii. Thus, 
observing such masaes of ice before hinij he was 
compelled to lum his sails and follow the west; 
and, coasting sttll by the shore, was brought so 
far into the south, by reason of the land bending 
much to the southward, that it was there almost 
equal in latitude with tJie sea called Fretum Her- 
culeum. He sailed to the west till he had the Island 
of Cuba on his left hand, almost in the same longi- 
tude. Aa he passed along those coasts, called by 
him Bacoalaos, he afiirmed that he found the same 
current of the waters towards the west which the 
Spaniards met with in the southern navigations, 
with the single difference that they flowed more gent- 
ly. From this circumstance it appears to me," says 
Martyr, " not only a probable, but an almost ne. 
cessary conclusion, that there must exist, between 
both the continents hitherto unknown, great gaps or 
open places, through which the waters continually 
pass from the east to the west. • * * Sebas- 
tian Cabot himself named these lands BaccalaoB, 
because in the seas tberealiout he found such on 
immense multitude of large fiali like tunnies, called 
baccalaos by the natives, that they actually imped, 
ed the sailing of his ships. He found also the in- 
babitanla of these regions covered with beasts' skins, 
yet not without the use of reason. He also relates 
that there are plenty of bears in these parts, which 
feed upon fish. It is the practice of these animals 
to throw themselves into the midst of the shoals of 
fish, and, each seizing his prey, to bury their claws 
in the scales, drag them to land, and there devour 
them. On this account he says, that these bears 
' 'le little with men. * * * Cafeol \a la^ 
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intimate friend, and one whom it is my delight to 
havefrequentlyimdermyroof; for, being called out 
of England by the command of the King of Castile 
after the death of Henry VII., he was made one 
of our council and assistants relating to the affairs 
of the new Indies ; and he looks daily for ships to be 
fitted out for him that he may discover this hidden 
secret of nature. I expect," concludes Peter Martyr, 
" that he will be able to set out on his voyage during 
the course of the next year, 1516, and in the month 
of March."* When it is known that Sebastian Ca- 
bot's second voyaget from England to North Ame- 
rica did not take place till 1517, it becomes certain 
that the above passage, written in 1515, must relate 
to the expedition of 1498 ; and remembering that 
the author wa^ personally intimate with this navi- 
gator, and wrote only seventeen years after the voy- 
age had taken place, we are inclined to set a high 
value on such an authority. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that the original maps drawn by so eminent 
a discoverer, and the discourses with which he il- 
lustrated them, are now lost ; J but in this deficiency 
of original materials the work of Ramusio, — a collec- 
tor of voyages who was a contemporary of Cabot, — 
supplies some valuable information. 

In the first volume of his Voyages this amusing 
writer has introduced a discourse upon the diiferent 

Edhioo b; 

.ot'T '- 

■Hhie 
•TBS Bipected lo penelratf the cause, is stated by Marlyr a1 
— it vraa to resolve the qmstian, " Why tJie was in these p 
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routes by which the spices of the East were con- 
veyed in ancient times to Europe ; and towards the 
conclusion of the essay he brings in a subject which 
then deeply occupied the attention of learned men^ 
— ^the project^ namely^ for discovering a passage to 
the kingdom of Cathay and the coasts of India^ by 
the north-west. In the discussion of this pointy 
EAmusio minutely describes a conversation^ which 
took place at the villa of the celebrated Italian physi- 
cian and poet Fracastoro^ between Ramusio himself^ 
Fracofitoro^ an architect named St Michael^ and a cer- 
tain philosophy and mathematician^ who gave them 
an account of an interview which he once had with 
Sebastian Cabot in the city of Seville. The whok 
passage is interesting^ whether we look to the in- 
formation regarding Cabot^ or to the pleasing picture 
it brings before us of the great Fracastoro in his 
philosophic and classical retreat at Caphi. No apo- 
logy, therefore, need be made for presenting it to the 
reader. " Having thus given you," says the Italian 
writer, '^ all that I could extract from ancient and 
modem authors upon this subject, it would be in- 
excusable in me if I did not relate a high and ad- 
mirable discourse, ^vdiich some few months ago it 
was my good fortune to hear, in company with the 
excellent architect Michael de St Michael, in the 
sweet and romantic country-seat of Hieronymo 
Fracastoro, named Caphi, situated near Verona, 
whilst we sat on the top of a hill commanding a 
view of the whole of the Lago di Grarda. * * * Being 
then, as I said, at Caphi, where we had gone to 
visit our excellent Mend Hieronymo, we found him 
on our arrival sitting in company with a certain 
gentleman^ whose name, from motives oi dL<^\c»£:^ 
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and respect, I conceal. lie was, however, a pro. 
found philosopher and mathematician, and at that 
moment engaged in exhibiting to Pracastoro an in. 
Htrument lately constructed to show a new motion 
of the heavens. Having reasoned upon this point 
for a long time, they by way of recreation caused a 
large globe, upon which the world was minutely 
laid down, to be brought ; and, hating tliis before 
him, the gentleman I have mentioned began to 
speak to the following purpose." Ramusio, after 
this introduction, gives us, as proceeding from the 
stranger, a great mass of geographical information, 
after which he introduces liira discussing witJi Fra- 
castoro the probability of a north-west passage to 
India. " At this point of hia conversation," says he, 
" after the stranger had made a pause for a few mo- 
ments, he turned to us and said, — ' Do you not 
know, regarding this project of going to India by the 
north-west, what was formerly achieved by your 
fel low-citizen the Venetian, a most extraordinary 
man, and bo deeply eonveraaiit in every thing eon. 
nected with navigation and the science of cosmogra- 
phy, that in these days he hath not his equal in 
Spain, insomuch that for hia ability he is preferred 
above all other pilots that sail to the West Indies, 
who may not pass thither without his license, on 
which account he is denominated Piloto Mayor, or 
Grand Pilot?' When to this question we replied 
that we knew him not, the stranger proceeded to 
t«ll us, that being some years ago in the city of 
Seville he was desirous to gain an acquaintance 
with the navigations of the Spaniards, when he 
learnt that there was in the city a valiant man, a 
Venetian bom^ named Sebastian Uabot, who had 
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the charge of tliose things, being an expert man in 
the scieuL'e of navigation, and one who iM\i\d make 
charta for the sea with his own hand. ' Upon this 
report of him,' continued he, ' I sought hia ac- 
quaintajice, and found him a pleasant and (X)urteou3 
person, wlio loaded me with kindness, and showed 
me many things ; among the rest a large map of 
the world, with the navigations of the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards minutely laid down upon it ; and 
in exhibiting this to me, he informed me that hia 
father, many years ago, having left Venice and gone 
to settle as a merchant in England, had taken him 
to London when he was still a youth, yet not so back- 
ward but he had then acquired the knowledge of 
the Latin tongue, and some acquaintance with the 
sphere. It so happened, he said, that hia father 
«^ed at that timu when the news arrived that Don 
Christopher Columbus had discovered the coast of 
the Indies, of which there was much talk at the 
court of Henry VII., who then reigned in Eng- 
land.' " The effect of this discovery upon Cabot's 
vouthful ambition, which we have already alluded 
to, is nest described by Ramusio from the report 
of the stranger, and he then proceeds in these re- 
markable words r — " ' Being aware,' said Cabot to 
me, ' that if I sailed with the \vind bearing me in 
a north-westerly course, I should come to India by 
B shorter route, I suddenly imparted my ideas to the 
king, who was much pleased with them, and fitted 
out for me three caravels with all necessary stores 
and equipments. This,' he added, ' was in the be. 
ginning of the summer of the year 149(), and I 
began to sail towards the north-west with the idea 
that the first land I should make would be Ca.\.Vwj , 
from which I intended afterwards to i\ie«A, lai 
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course to the Indies ; but after the lapse of si 
days, having discovered it, I found that the coast 
ran towards tbe north to my great diaappointmenti 
From thence sailing along it, to ascertain if I could 
find any gulf to run into, 1 could discover none, 
and thus having prot-eeded as far as 56° under the 
Pole, and seeing that here the coast trended to- 
wards the east, I despaired of discovering any 
passage, and after this turned back to examine the 
same coast in its direction towards the equinoctial, 
— aiwap with the same object of finding a pass- 
age to the Indies, and thus at last I reached the 
oountry at present named Florida, where, since my 
provisions began to fail me, 1 took the resolution of 
returning to England. On arriving in that conn- 
try I found great tumults, occasioned by the risi^ 
of the common people and the war in Scotland; 
nor was there any more talk of a voyage to these 
parts, For this reason I departed inlo Spain to 
their most Catholic Majesties, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, who, having learnt what 1 had accomplished, 
received me into their service, provided for me handi 
somely, and despatched me on a voyage of discovery 
to the coast of Brazil, where I found an exceeding 
deep and mighty river, called at present La-PliilSi 
into which I sailed and explored its course into Uie 
continent more than six score leagues. • • * This,' 
continued the stranger gentleman, addressing him- 
self to us, 'is the substance of all that I learnt from 
the Siguor Sebastian Cahol.' "* 

Sucli is the passage from Raniusio; and from il 

have another proof, tliat of this second voyage, 

which probably took place after the death of tbv 
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origiiiBl discoverer, Sebastian Cabot had the sole 
cammand; that its object was to find a north-west 
passage to India, and that the highest latitude 
which he reached was 5fi'. I am quite aware some 
of the statements in this extract are erroneous, and 
that Gomara, an author of good authority, carries 
Sebastian as far as 58° north ;* but, considering the ■ 
particular circumstaneeB under which the informa- 
tion is conveyed, there is no reason to doubt that 
the general sketch of the voyage is correct ; and it 
establishes the important fact, that as early as 1498, 
the coast of North America, from the latitude of 56° 
or 58° north to the coast of Florida, had been dis- 
covered by the Engliali. The domestic affairs of 
Henry, however, and the involved political nego- 
tiations with France and the continent, undoubted- 
ly prevented the king from holding out to Sebastian 
ibaX encouragement with which so great a discovery 
ought to have been rewarded ; and aft^r an interval 
of fourteen years, of which we have no certain ac- 
count, this great navigator left England and en- 
tered into llie service of Spain. 

The Portuguese, a nation to whose genius and per- 
severance the sister sciences of geography and navi- 
gation owe some of their highest triumphs, were at 
this period in the zenith of their fame, animated with 
an enthusiastic spirit of enterprise, and ready to 
consider every discovery not conducted by them, 
selves as an encroachment upon their monopoly of 
maritime glory. Inspired with this jealousy. Gas- 
par de Cortereal, of whose expedition notice has 
already been taken in this Library,+ determined 

■ MemtHr of Cabiit, p. B7- 
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to pursue the track of discovery opened by Ca1)ot in 
the north-west, and in 1500 sailed with two ships 
from Lisbon, animated by the desire of exploring 
this supposed new route to India.* Cortereal touch- 
ed at the Azores, where he completed his ere,ws, and 
toolt in provisions. He then steered a course never, 
as far as he knew, traced by any former navigator, 
and came upon a country to which he gave the name 
of Terra Verde, but which is carefully to be distm- 
guished from that called Greenland. Tliis was in 
truth the coast of Labrador, denominated in an old 
map published at Rome in 1508, Terra Corterealis. 
It lay between the west and north-west ; and, after 
having explored it for upwards of 600 miles witii- 
out reaching any termination, Cortereal concluded 
that it must form part of the mainland, which was 
connected with another region discovered in the 
preceding year in the north, — evidently alluding 
to the voyage of Sebastian Cabot in 1498.+ The 
most curious and authentic account of this remark- 
able expedition of the Portuguese navigator is to 
be found in a letter, written by Pietro Pasquiligi, 
tbe Venetian ambassador at the court of Portugal, 
to his brothers in Italy, only eleven days after the 
return of Cortereal from his first voyage. " On the 
8th of ^ctober," says he, " there arrived in this 

• CortercBl had breti edui^Bted in the household of the Kiur of 
Portugal before he came to the throne, and when he stilJ bore tbe 

thle oT Duke de Beta Damiano Goes, Chronica del Rev Doik 

Manuel, c 66, QBi>.'ai>, p. W- His character, as given bTth* 
mcient and conlemporarvchronicler, is brief and fordEle. " (^lhbi 
de Cortereal, son of John Vaz Cortereal, was a maa of an enU^ 
pruiii^ and determined chanicler, ardeutlj thiistiig afler ^017; 
liir wBch reason he pronuscd 10 sei mil on a vojsge of discoreij, 
iieekiny' countries in Dorthem latitudes, we (the ronuj^ese) havjn^ 
Bl Uiis lime diKovered many in soullieni parts.*' 
. t Maaoir of SebaalianCBbat,f. 341. ^^ 
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port one of the two caravels, wliich were last year 
despatched by the Kiiig of Portugal for the discovery 
of lands lying in the north, under the command 
of Caspar Corteroal. He relates that he has dis- 
covered a. country situated between the west and 
north-west, distant from this about 2000 miles, and 
which before the present time was utterly unknown. 
They ran along the eoast between 000 and 7O0 miles 
without arriving at its termination, on wliich ac- 
count they concluded it to be the same continent that 
Is connected with another land discovered last year 
in the north, which, however, the caravels could not 
reach, the sea being frozen, and a vast quantity of 
snow having fallen. They were confirmed in the 
same opinion by finding so many mighty rivers, 
which certainly were too numerous and too large U> 
have proceeded from an island. They report that 
this land is thickly peopled, and that the houses are 
built of very long beams of timber, and covered with 
the furs of the skins of fishes. They have brought ^ 
hither along with them seven of the inhabitants, in- 
cluding men, women, and children ; and in the other 
caravel, wliich is looked for every hour, they are 
bringing fifty more. These people, in colour, figure, 
stature, and expression, greatly resemble gipsies: 
they are elotlied with the skins of different beasts, 
but chiefly of the otter, wearing the hair outside in 
summer, and nest to the akin in winter. These 
skins, loo, are not sewed together, nor shaped to the 
body in any fitshion, but wrapt around their arms 
and shoulders esactly as taken from the animals; 
whilst they conceal the parts which nature forbids 
us to expose with strong cords made of the ame"«s 
or entrails of Ssbes. On this account Ibeit a^^^uc 
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anee is completely savage ; yet they are very sen- 
sible to ahame, gentle in their manners, and better 
made in their arms, legs, and alioulders, than can be 
expressed. Their faces are punctured in the game 
manner as the Indians; — some have six m&rkH, 
some eight, some fewer ; they use a language of their 
own, but it ia understood by no one. Moreover, I 
believe that every possible language has been ad. 
dressed to them. They have no iron in their coun- 
try, but manufacture knives out of certain kinds of 
stones, with which they point their arrows. They 
have also brought from this island a piece of a broken 
Bword inlaid with gold, which we can pronounce 
undoubtedly to have been made in Italy ; and one 
of the children had in his ears two pieces (todini) 
of silver, which as certainly appear to have been 
made in Venice, — a circurastanee inducing me to 
believe that their country belongs to the continent, 
since it is evident that, if it had beeji an island 
where any vessel had touched before this time, we 
should have heard of it. They have great plenty 
of salmon, herring, stockfish, and similar kinds of 
fish. They have also abundance of timber, and 
principally of the pine, fitted for the masts and 
yards of ships ; on which account his Serene Ma- 
jesty anticipates the greatest advantage from this 
country, both in furnishing timber for his shipping, 
of which he at present stands in great need, and 
also from the men who inhabit it, who appear ad- 
mirably fitted to endure labour, and will probably 
turnout the beat slaves which have been discovered 
up to this time. This arrival appeared to mean 
event of which it was right to inform you ; and if 
on the arrival of the other catavtY \ tewive any 
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additional information, it shall be transmitted to 
you in like manner."* 

Nothing could be more crael and impolitic than 
the conduct of Cortereal in seizing and carrying into 
captivity these unfortunate natives ; and it ja diffi- 
cult to repress our indignation at the heartless and 
calculating spirit with which thePortugucse monarch 
entered into the adventure, contemplating the rich 
supplies of slaves that were to be imported from this 
new counlry.+ It is an ingenious conjecture of 
the biographer of Cabot, to whose researdi we owe 
our acquaintance with this letter, that the name 
Terra de Laborador was given to the coast by the 
Portuguese slave-merchants in consequence of the 
admirable qualities of the natives as labourers, and 
in anticipation of the profits to be derived from a 
monopoly of this unchristian traffic. 

But distress and disaater pursued the specula- 
tion : On the 15th May 1501, Cortereal departed 
on a second voyage with a determination to pursue 
his discovery, and, as we may plausibly conjec- 
ture, to return with a new cargo of slaves and tim- 
ber; but he was never again heard of. A similar 
dark and unhappy fate befell his brother, Michael 
de Cortereal, who sailed with two ships in search 
of his lost relative, but of whom no accounts ever 
again reached Portugal. The most probable con- 
jecture seems to be, that they both fell victims to 
the just indignation of the natives, whose wives, 

in Cabnt, pp. 33!), 2 

■acy of Ui« opimnn Hlated by the biographer of Ca- 

Ihe objBclB of Corttrcal's second voyage were limbar 

The letter, however, of PoBttiuVkgi aeetna W me Ifiev- 
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children, and fathers, had been stolen away doling 
their first visit to the coast. " The king," says Gioes, 
" felt deeply the loss of these two brothers, so mneh 
the more as they had been educated by him; and 
on this account, moved by royal and graeious ten- 
derness, in the following year, 1503, he sent at his 
own expense two armed ships in searcli uf them ; 
but it could never be discovered where or in what 
manner either the one or the other was lost, on 
whicli account this province of Terra Verde, where 
it was supposed the two brothers perished, was call- 
ed the Land of the Cortereals."* The description 
of the inhabitantfi, as given by this contemporary 
chronicler, contains a few additional particulars to 
those mentioned by Pasquiligi. " The people of 
the country," says he, " are very barbarous and 
uncivilized, almost equally so with the natives of 
Santa Cruz, except that they are white, and so 
tanned by the cold that the white colour is lost as 
tliey grow older, and they become blackish. They 
are of the middle size, very lightly made, and great 
archers. Instead of javeUns, they employ sticks 
burnt in the end, which they use as missiles to as 
good purpose as if they were pointed with fine steel. 
They clothe themselves in the skins of beasts, of 
which there are great plenty in the country. They 
live in caverns of rocks, and in houses shaped lil^ 
uesta {cAoupana»). They have no laws, believe 
much in auguries, live in matrimony, and are very 
jealous of their wives, — in which tilings they oiudi 
resemble tlie Laplanders, who also inhabit a north- 
ern latitude under 70° to 85°, subject to the kings 
of Norway and Sweden, "t 

* Damisno Goes, CJiruoica del Rev Dum. MuoucL, part i. 
t Jhid. l: 66. p. 87. 
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Upon these voyages of the Cortereala the Portu- 
guese attempted to estaMisli a elaim to the diseovery 
of Newfoundland and the adjacent coaats of North 
America, though there is ample historical evident* 
that both had been visited by the two Cabota three 
years prior to the departure of Cortereal from Lisbon. 
Maps appear to have been forged to support this 
unfair assumption ; and in a volume published by 
Madrignanon at Milan in 1508, which represents 
itself to be a translation of the Italian work entitled 
" Paesi Nuovamente Ritrovati," the original letter 
of Pasquiligi, describing the arrival of Gaspar Cor- 
tereal, is disgracefully garbled and corrupted, — for 
the purpose, as it would seem, of keeping the prior 
discoveries of the Cabots in the background, and ad- 
vancing a fabricated claim for the Portuguese.* It 
is unfortunate that this disingenuous process of poi- 
soning the sources of historic truth has succeeded, 
and that many authors not aware of its apocryphal 
character, which haa been acutely exposed by tlie 
biographer of Cabot, have given a pernicious cur- 
rency to the fable of Madrignanon. 

About fourteen years after his return from the voy- 
age of 1498, we have seen that Sebastian Cabot was 
induced to enter the service of Spain; but, though 
highly esteemed for hia eminent abilities, appomted 
one of the Council of the Indies by Ferdinand, and 
nominated to the command of an expedition to the 
north in search of a north-west passage, he appears 
lo have been baffled and thwarted in his plans by 
liie jealousy of the Spaniards, and was at last c< 
peUed to abandon them on the death of Ferdinand. 

■ Memoir ofSebaslian Cabot, pp. 261, 2o^. 
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He then returned to England; and, indefatigable in 
the prosecution of that great object which formed 
the prominent pursuit of his life, induced Henry 
Vlli, lo fit out a small squadron for the discovery 
of the north-west passage to India. Unfortunately, 
however, for the success of the voyage. Sir Thomas 
Pert, at this time vice-admiral of England, was 
intrusted with the supreme command, whose want 
of courage and resolution was the cause of its ulti- 
mate failure. The object of Cabot was to proceed 
by Iceland towards the American coast, which he 
had already explored as iar as 56°, according to Ra- 
musio, or, if we follow Gomara, 58° north. This 
would lead him, to use the expression of Thorne,* by 
the back of Newfoundland, and from this point, 
pursuing his voyage farther to the northward, he ex- 
pected to find a passage to the kingdom of Cathay. 
The ships accordingly set sail, and on the 11th of 
June they had reached the 6?^° of northern lati. 
tude. They here found the sea open, and Cabot eiu 
tertained a confident hope of sailing through a bay or 
" fret," which they bad then entered, to the shores 

• Letter of Roben Thome. —Hiikluyl, editinn of 1669, p. 3H. 
— « And if they will take their courac, after they be past the Pofc^ 
towanlfl the Occident, ihey aholl gos In Oie back side of the New- 
fouDdlaod, which of lata was ditxovered by yoar Grace's sninecit) 
nntii they come to the back aide and sonth swu uf the Indies Ucd- 
dental ! And so, continuing their voyage, they may return thoniw 
the Straight of Magellan Id tlihi country, and so thi^y compass also 
the world by that way ; and If (hey gne this third Way, and after 
they be i«sl the Pole, goe rl^ht toward the Pole Aalarticke, ud 
then decline towards the lands and islands situated between the 
Iroplcks and imder the equlnoclinl, without doubt tliey shall Cud 
there the richest lands aad Islands of the world, of ^Id, precknH 
stuoea, balmisj s[nccs, and other Ihlnges that we here esteem mos^ 
which cume out of strange cnontrlcs, and may return the aame w^. 
Seealao G«Bar% as 'luuted in the Memoir of Sebastian CabM, 
p.2L -^|_ 
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4>f the Eastern Cathay, when a mutiny of the mari- 
ners, and the faintheartedness of Sir Thomaa Pert, 
(impelled liim, much against his InclinBtion, to desist 
from the fartherprosecution of thevoyage,and return 
home.* From the high latitude reached by tliis 
enterprising seaman^ as well as from the expressions 
employed by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in speaking of 
tlie voyage, it appears certain that Cabot had entered 
the great bay afterwards explored by Hudson, and 
since known by his name.t It is an extraordinary 
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t is STidflfllly lo this tliird voyage that 

I ToL uL p. 4, of the « Disujrso sopra il lei . . _^^ 

-'cpf CaMt, p. 117. It 19 voluabls, na thia author, tjiough Im 
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Henry vlll. quotes in it aletter which many years before 
" '- " HEfIlami.m)Ln 
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country of _, , 

BBj^ xbether it is joined tn tlie continent of Floriila and New Spainf 
or vrhether it ia aeporated into iblandH, and loay tiiiuf admit of a 
passage lo Ille kinnlom of Cathay- " Come," he proceeds, " come 
mi fb HCritto pa. moLti anni aono, dal Signor Sebaslian GaboCto Doatm 
Vinhinno huomu di jrrsnde espeiiaaza el ram nell' arte del navigarcj 
e odla sdeiHa di coaraografia: il quale avea na«iciito ^aonradi 
questa terra dalla Ni»>a Ftancia a apese del Re Henrico VIT. 
d'li^hilterTa e me didva, come essendo egli andalo lungamente alia 
mha de ponente e quarta di Maestro dielro queste Isole poatc In." " 

a iL di Guigno e trovaodosi il mare aperto e senia inipt:uinieuw 
alcuno, peniava termamenle pr quells <ta dl pnter pasraiB alia 
voltA del Cataio Orientale, e Tavrebbe fatto, se la maliguita del 
padrone e de manner] floHerati non Thavessero latto tornare a die- 
iro." This di>wouri« is dated 20th June 1563. 

t Haklujt, voL iii. p 16. It must be recollectai that Sir Hura- 
^re; Gilbert had the advantae-e of having examined the cbarta of 
Sebtutian Cabot, whiuh, he lella us, nere then to be seen in the 
Queen's privy gallery at WbitehalL ll haa also been acutely ■»• 
marked by a bte writer (Memoir of Cabol, p. SX), that Orteliua, 
who died nine years before Hudson undertoolE his first voyage> in 
the map of America, published in his great gemmphical wort, the 
"'rheatmm Orlua TEcrarum," has laiiTdown the form of Hudson's 
Bay with unguW precision. Now we Icnuw by the list of authori- 
tka cited by Ortetiua, that he was in possessiou of a map of the 
'i by Setuatian Cabot The source, th^orc, Cram ij\ai^ ^vk 
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laet, therefore, but it rests upon evidence which it 
would be difficult to controvert, that ninety years 
before the first voyage of Hudson he liad been anti- 
cipated in liis principal discovery by an early navi- 
gator, to whose merits the world have done little 
justice. 

Whilst the Portuguese, the Spaniards, and the 
Bnglish, had early entered upon the career of dis- 
covery, the French, a people undoubtedly of the 
highest genius and enterprise, evinced an unaccount- 
able inactivity upon this great subject, a^nd appeared 
to view with indifference the brilliant successes of 
other nations. , At length Francis I., a monarch 
who was deeply smit with the love of glory, caught 
the enthusiasm fur maritime discovery, and eager 
to cope upon equal terms with his great rival 
Charles V., fitted out a squadron of four ships, the 
command of which he intrusted to Giovanni Veraz- 
zano, a Florentine navigator of greAt skill and cele- 
brity. The destination of the armament, however, 
appears to have embraced the purposes of plunder 
as well as of discovery; and in a cruise three of his 
vessels were so much damaged in a storm, that they 
were compelled, for the purpose of refitting, to run 
into a port in Brittany, from which, impatient of 
the delay, the admiral, in a single vessel named 
the Dauphin, set sail with a detiermination to pro- 
secute discoveries. He first steered Ids course for 
Madeira, and thence sailed in a westerly direction 
for twenty-five days, making in that time 500 
leagues. A storm now attacked him, in which 
liis little vessel had nearly perished, but he at last 
weathered the gale, and proceeding onwards for 400 
s, arrived upon a coast that, according to his 
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own Recount, had never l>efore been visited.* It is 
probable that this shore belonged either to North 
or South Carolina ;t and the appearance of many 
large fires on the beach convinced him that the coun- 
try was inhabited. Verazzano, however, in vain 
sought for a port ; and after exploring tlie coast both 
to the south and north without success, he was com- 
pelled to anchor in the open sea, after which he sent 
his boat on shore to open an intercourse with the na- 
tives. This he effected not without some difficulty ; 
for aa soon as the French landed the savages fled in 
great trepidation ; yet tiiey soon after stole back, ex- 
hibiting signs of much wonder and curiosity. At 
last, being wnvinced that they had nothing to fear, 
they completely recovered their confidence, and not 
only brought provisions to the French, but assisted 
them in drawing their boat on shore, and carefully 
and minutely scrutinized every thing belonging to 
the vessels and the crew. They admired the white 
skin of the strangers, handled their dress, and 
exhibited the utmost astonishment and delight. 
They themselves were a handsome race of people, 
their eyes dark and large, their expression bold, 
open, and cheerful; their chests were broad, and 
they combined middle stature and symmetry of 
limbs with great nimbleness and swiftness of foot. 
Their colour was tawny, not unlike the Saracens, 
and ihey wore their hair, which was black and 
thick, tied behind tJieir head in a little tail, and 
sometimes ornamented with a garland of birds' 
featliers. Their bodies were not disfigured or tat- 

" Rainuaio, Viuggi vol 
^^^" Bts quegU terra m gradi 34' 
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tooed in any way, and they walked about perfectly 
naked, exctpt that tbey wore aliort aprons of fun 
fastened round their middle by a girdle of woven 
graas. In the immediate viciiiity of the coast the 
country was sandy, rising into gentle undulations^ 
as they proceeded it became more elevated, and 
was covered by noble woods, consisting, not of the 
usual forest-trecB, but of the palm, laurel, cypresa, 
and others then unknown in Europe, which grew to 
a great height, and diffused a delicious perfume that 
was discerned far out at sea. " The land also," s&ya 
Verazzano in his letter to Francis I., " is full of many 
animals, as stags, deer, and hares, which were se^ 
sporting in the forests, and frequenting the banks of 
pleasant lakes and rivers ; nor were there wanting 
great plenty and variety of birds of game, fitted to 
alTord delightful recrtsation for the sportaman. The 
sky was clear, the air wholesome and temperate, the 
prevalent wind blowing from the west, and the sea 
ealm and placid. In short a country more full of ame- 
nity could not well be imagined."* An excellent 
autiior and navigator thinks it probable that the 
Bpot where Verazzano first landed was on the coast 
of Georgia, near the present town of Savannah.+ 

From this he proceeded along the shore, which 
turned to the eastward and appeared thickly inha- 
bited, bat so low and open that landing in such a 
surf was impossible. In this perplexity a yoong 
sailor undertook to swim to land and accost the na- 
tives ; but when he saw the crowds which thronged 
the bead) he repented of his purpose, and, although 
within a few yards of the landing-place, his cour- 
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age &i)ed, and he attempted to turn back. At this 
moment the water only reached hia waist; but, over- 
Mnne with terror and exhaustion, he had acarc«ly 
strength to cast his presents and trinkets upon the 
beach, when a high wave cast him stupified and 
senseless upon the shore. The savages ran imme- 
diately to his a^istance, and carried him to a little 
distance from the sea, where it was some time be- 
fore he recovered his recollection ; and great was hia 
terror when he found himself entirely in tlieir power. 
Stretching his hands towards the ship, lie uttered a 
piercing shriek, to whicii liis friends of the New 
World replied by raising a load yell, intended, as 
he afterwards found, to encourage him. But, if this 
was sufficiently alarming, their farther proceedings 
proved still more formidable. They carried him to 
the foot of a hill, turned his face towards the sun, 
kindled a large fire, and stripped him naked- No 
doubt was now left in the mind of the unhappy man 
that they were about to offer him as a sacrifice to 
the sun ; and hia companions on board, who watch- 
ed the progress of the adventure, unable, from the 
violence of the sea, to lend him assistance, were of 
the same opinion. They thought, to use Verazza- 
oo'a own words, that the natives were going to roast 
and eat him.' But their fears were soon turned into 
gratitude and astonishment j for they only dried hia 
clothes, warmed him, and showed him every mark 
of kindness, caressing and patting his white skin ; 
and on observing that he still trembled and looked 
suspicious, they assisted him to dress, conducted him 
to the beach, tenderly embraced him, and, pointing 

* Baaiasio, loL liL p. 431. 
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to the vessel, removed to a little distaora lo shew 
tliat he was at liberty to return to his friends. 
Tliia he did by swimming to the ship's boat, which 
had been put out to receive hira, followed by the 
hind gestures of the savages, who gazed afier him 
till they saw him safe among his friends. The spot 
where Veraxzano found this amiable people is con- 
jectured by Forster to have been somewhere between 
New Jersey and Staaten Island. 

From this the Florentine sailed onward, observing 
the coast trending to the northward, and after a nm 
of fifty leagues came to anebor off a delightful coun- 
try covered with the finest forests. The trees, al- 
though equally luxuriant, did not emit the same per- 
fume as those before seen ; but the region was rich, 
covered with grass, and thickly peopled, although 
the natives appeared more timid than the last, and 
avoided all intercourse. The sailors, however, dis- 
covered and seized a tamily who had concealed 
themselves in the undenvood, consisting of an old 
woman, a young girl of a tall and handsome figure, 
and six children. The two younger of the little 
ones were squatted on the shoulders of the old wo. 
man, and another child hung behind her back, 
whilst the girl was similarly loaded. On being 
approached both the females sjirieked loudly ; but, 
having succeeded in pacifying them, the sailors 
understood, by their signs, that all the men had 
escaped to the woods on the appearance of the shipe. 
Much persuasion was now used to induce them to go 
on board; but although the elderly lady showed 
symptoms of acquiescence, and eagerly ate the food 
hich was offered her, no entreaties could soften the 
obstinacy and rage of the yo\mg,et. She uttered 
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piemng cries, caat the meat indignantly on the 
ground, and rendered the task of dragging her 
through the thick woods so tedious and distressing, 
that they were obliged to desist and leave her. only 
uarrying with them a little boy, who could make no 
resistance." The people of this country possessed 
fairer complexions than those whom they had just 
left, and were clad with large leaves sewed together 
with threads of wild hemp. Their comnlon food was 
pulse, but they subsisted also by lishing, and were 
very expert in catching birds with gins. Their 
bows were made of hard wood, their arrows of canes 
headed with fish-bone, and their boats constructed 
of one large tree hollowed by Are, for they appeared 
lo have no instruments of iron or other melal. Wild 
vines crept up the trunks of the trees, hanging in rich 
f^tooDs from the branches, and the banks and mea- 
dows were covered with roses, lilies, violets, and 
many sorts of herbs different from those of Europe, 
yielding a fresh and deliglitful fragrance. 

Verazzano now proceeded 100 leagues farther, to 
a sheltered and beautiful bay surrounded by gent- 
ly rising hills, and discovered a large river, which 
IVom its depth seemed navigable to a considerable dis- 
tance. Fearful, however, of any accident, they as- 
cended it in boats ; and the voyage conduct^'d them 
through a country so full of sweetness and attraction 
that they left it with much regret,+ Prosecuting their 
discoveries fifty leagues eastward, they reached an- 
other island of a triangular shape, covered with rich 
wood, and rising intu gentle lulls, which reminded 
them of Rhodes bath in its form and general aspect. 
A contrary wind, however, rendered it impossible to 
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land, and pursuing their course about fifteen leagow 
farther along the coast, they found & port where there 
was an excellent anchorage. Here they were soon 
visited by the natives, who came in a squadron of 
twenty boats, and at first cautiously kept at the dis- 
tance of fifty paces. Observing, liowever, the friend- 
ly gestures of the strangers, they ventured nearer, and 
when the French threw them bells, mirrors, and 
other trinkets, they raised a loud and simultane- 
ous shout expressive of joy and security, no longer 
hesitating to row their boats to the ship's side and 
come aboard. They are described by Verazzano, 
in his account of the voyage sent to Francis I., as 
the finest and handsomest race, and tlie most civi- 
lized in their manners, of any he had yet met in 
America. Their eolour was fairer than that of the 
more southern people, and in the symmetry of thar 
forms, and the simplicity and gracefulness of their 
attitudes, they almost vied with the antique. They 
soon became exceedingly friendly and intimate, and 
conducted the French into the interior of the coun- 
try, which they found variegated with wood, and 
more delightful than can be easily described. Adapt- 
ed for every sort of cultivation, whether of com, 
vines, or olives, it was interspersed with plains of 
twenty-five or thirty leagues in length, open and 
unencumbered with trees, and of such fertility, that 
whatever fruit might be sown, was certain to pro- 
duce a rich and abundant return. They afterwards 
entered the woods, which were of great size, and «a 
thick that a large army might have been concealed in 
them. The trees consisted of oaks and cypresses, be- 
sides other species unknown to Europe. They found 
hL)o apples, parsley, plums, and fiUietts, and many 
olber kinds o£ fruit different tioia V\vtw« al\\ji^. 
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Tb^ saw likewise many animals, such as harts, 
roes, wolves, and stags, which the natives caught 
with snares, and destroyed with bows and arrows, 
their principal weapons of offence. The arrows 
were made with great neatness, and at the point 
instead of iron they inserted flints, jaspers, hard 
muble, and other kinds of cut stones. These they 
also made use of in felling treeSj and in excavat- 
ing their boats, which, with great skill, were made 
of a single trunk, yet large enough to hold ten or 
twelve men commodioualy. Their oars were short 
and broad at the extremity, which they plied in the 
sea without any accident happening, trusting solely 
lo their strength of arm and skilful management, 
and seeming able to go at almost any rate they 
{leased. Their houses were constructed in a circular 
shape, tenor twelve paces in circuit, built of boards, 
and separat«d from each other without any atten. 
tion paid to arcliitectural arrangement, covered 
with tiles made of clay, of excellent workmanship, 
and effectually protected from the wind and rain.* 
On one subject alone they showed suspicion, being 
extremely jealous of the least intercourse between 
the French and their women. These they would 
on no persuasion allow lo enter the ship, and on 
one occasion, while the king came on board, and 
spent some hours in curiously examining every part 
of the vessel, his royal consort was left with her 
female attendants in a boat at some distance, and 
strictly watched and guarded.t 

• Burouaio, voL m. p. 422. 

+ Tills louitry, arcording lo Veraimno, WM siluatod in 41J° 
of Wtude ( Ramusio, coL iii. p. 422), whicli, if comet, would ^iM 
ft. out ■■ ibe pcwant Uouryiii^ aiale of MassachuBeUB. ijKr'ir' " 
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^^B The French now bade adieu to this kind people, 

^^H and pursued their discoveries for ISO leagues, ex- 

^^H ploring & const which extended first towards the 

^^H east and afterwards to the north. The eountiystill 

^^H presented an agreeable and inviting aspect, although 

^^B the climate became colder, and the regions along 

^^ft which they passed more hilly. A progress of other 

^^H fifty leagues broug:ht them to a more mountain- 

^^1 ous district than any yet seen, covered witli dark 

^^f and dense forests, and possessed by a people whose 

liabita and temper seemed to partake of the severer 

nature of their country. On attempting to opal 

an intercourse, Verazzano found them as fierce and 

aullen as those with whom he had lately deaJt were 

agreeable and generous. Twenty-five of the crew 

who landed, were received with a shower of u> 

rows; and although the exhibition of articles of 

» barter overcame their scruples, and tempted them 
to agree to an interchange of commodities, the maiu 
ner in which tbis was effected evinced a striking 
mixture of avidity and suspicion. They came 
down to the beach, choosing the spot where the 
surf was breaking most violently, and insisted that 

I the French boat should remain on the other side; 
B rope was then passed from it to the shore, and 
the different articles were swung along it. Strings 
of beads, toys, or mirrors, they utterly despised; 
but eagerly received knives, flshing.hooks, swords, 
saws, or any thing in the shape of cutting-melal 
to be used in war or in the chase, though such was 
their savage temper, that during the process of ex- 
change they expressed their aversion to the stran- 
gers by uncouth gestures of contempt and derision. 
It seems proboble that the country, now for the," 
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time visited by Europeans, was the present pro- 
vince of Maine ; as we are told by Verazzano, that 
a &rther run of fifty leagues along the coast brought 
him to a cluster of thirty islands separated by nar. 
row channels, — a description which points out, in 
precise terms, the Bay of Penobscot.* 

From this point he pursued his indefatigable course 
for 150 leagues farther, till he reached the land al- 
ready discovered, as he says, by the Britons, in the 
latitude of 50°, which is evidently Newfoundland. 
Here his provisions began to fail, and thinking it 
prudent to sail for France, he reached home in safety 
in the month of July 1524. 

Ventzzano had thus completed the survey of a 
line of coast extending for 700 leagues, and em. 
bracing the whole of the United States, along 
Mpith a large portion of British America. It w^ 
undoubtedly an enterprise of great magnitude a&d 
splendour, and deserves to be carefully recorded, 
not only as comprehending one of the widest ranges 
of early discovery, but as making us for the first 
time acquainted with that noble country whose 
history is so important, and whose destinies, even 
after a progress unrivalled in rapidity, appear at this 
moment only in their infancy. The Florentine gave 
to the whole region which he had discovered the 
name of •New France ; he then laid before the king 
a plan for completing his survey of the coast, pene- 
trating into the interior, and establishing a colony ; 
and he appears to have met with encouragement 
from Francis I., who embraced his proposals for co- 

• Murray's North America, vol i. p. 79. The veracity of the 
Florentine navigator, in his description of the ferocious habits di 
the natives, is atii}dnghrc(itroborated by the detenninedaxidiwcycoc- 
oas bMtUity evinced anerwarda hj the Indians f& this dostnsX Vn q<^ 
sKMu^ every attempt at aettlemeat. 
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Ionization. From this moment, however, his history 
is involved in obscurity. Ilakluyt affirms that he 
performed three voyages to North America, and 
gave a map of the coast to Henry VIII, The hio- 
grapher of Cabot asserts, that he was t}ie " Pied, 
montese pilot" who was slain on the coast of Ame. 
rica in 1527,* not aware that Verazzano was a Flo- 
rentine and ahve in 1537; and Ramusio could not 
ascertain the particulars of his last expedition, or evm 
discover in what year it took place. All that is ca- 
tainly known is, that it proved fatal to this great 
navigator. Having landed incautiously upon the 
American coast, he and his party were surrounded 
and out to pieces by the savages ; after which they 
harharously devoured them in the sight of their com- 
panions. + 

The death of Verazzano appears to have throwD 

• MeinoirofCftbot,p.S7a 

+ Sucli is the accouut of RaJnusici in hb DiscrourBe upon New 
France, voL iii. p. 417. But Cardfnas, in a woA entiiieil " Enajn 
CroDolndro para la Hifttnrin de la FlariilB,'' (p. 31 has cnnuniUed 
an error timilar to tliat nf thp Brilcr of Cabot's life. He belJOTW 

Spaniardn in ISU, 
tie thpories of to-"- 
of ArniiW Cam, qaotedK 
1 iraDoseni, Sloria deLln Letlcmdira JlaL, vol. vii. |nrt i- pp. 2fl],36^ 
from which it appeBrs that Venuaano was alive in Ifia/. LetttR 
FamiliBri deL Coram. Anniba] Caro, voL L p. 1 1. In hifi giV4t woAt 
TirsboBchi hBH callected all that is known regarding the life oF tint 
entoent diBcoierer; but this all is Utile or nothing. He was ban 
■hootthe year 1484; his father was Pieranlnn V^razEano, a Mbk 
Florentine, his rnntlipr Kianietla CapellL Ol' his yonlh, and for whal 
rcaaonB he entered into the service nf Francis I., nothing is kDOWK 
The only published wort ol' VeiaTxano is tlie nanalive in lUmnii^ 
addrsssed la Fronins I., written with much siniplicity and elegaace. 
But in the Stroiii Library at Florence is ptraerved'^ n niBnuaeri|it, 
in which he is said to i^ve, with ^^reat minuteness a desrdptira d[ 
all (he cimntries which be bod visited during his vuvage, and Bon 
which, aajg TiraboGclii, we derive the intelliii;ence that'hc hadlinBed 
lie (feg^ ef Bttnnpting a passage thnngji^ liiese aess to the Eail 
ladiet. It is much to be desired thai some \\)iiuiv oc^uAsi w»!A 
Araiir the world with the puhlicalioo at liiia lA^ rffViBMaaSB. 
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ie authors is to be found 
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» dftnp over the farther prosecution of discovery by 
the court of FraiK* ; but at length, after au inter. 
val of ten years, Jat^ques Cartier, an enterprising 
and able mariner of St Malo, was chosen by the 
Sieur de Melleraye, Viee-Admiral of France, lo 
oonduct a, voyage to Newfoundland, which, sinue 
its discovery by Cabot, had been seldom visited, 
and was imperfectly known. Cartier departed from 
St Mslo on the 20th of April 1534, with two 
ships, each of 60 tons burden, and having on board 
a well-appointed crew of sixty-one men.* The 
voyage appears to have been limited to a survey of 
the northern coast of Newfoundland, of which he 
gives a minute description, dwelling particularly on 
the zoological features of the country. He found 
the land in most parts extremely wild and barren, 
" in so much that he did not see a cartload of good 
earth ; and the inhabitants were of stout make, but 
wild and unruly." They wore their hair tied on 
the top like a bunehof hay, fixed with a wooden bod- 
kin, and ornamented with birds' feathers. Like their 
companions whom Cabot had described, they were 
clothed in beasts' skins, and ornamented their bo- 
dies by painting them witli roan. colours. They 
paddled about in boats made of the bark of birch- 
trees, in which they carried on a constant trade of 
fiahing, and caught great numbers of seals. After 
having almost circumnavigated Newfoundland, Car. 
tier stood in towards the continent, and anchored 
in a bay whicli, from the extreme heat, was deno- 
minated Baye du Chaleur. The description of the 
inhabitants of this spot is striking and interesting. 
" Taking our way," says he, " along the wraat, we 

' Hamasio, ToT. iij, p. 4^d5. 
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came in eight of the aavages, who Blood on the borders 
of a lake in the low grounds, where they had lighted 
their fires, whioh raised a great smoke. We went 
towards them, and found that an arm of the sea ran 
into the lake, into whieh we pushed with our boats. 
Upon this the savages approached in one of their 
little barks, bringing along with them pieces of roast- 
ed seals, which they placed upon wooden boards, and 
afterwards retired, making signs that this waa !&• 
tended as a present for us. We immediately put twe 
men ashore, with hatchets, knives, garlands for the 
head, and such tike wares. On seeing these articles 
they appeared much delighted, and crowded to the 
bank where we were, paddling their barks, and 
bringing akina and other articles, which they meant 
to exchange for our merchandise. Their number, 
including men, women, and children, was upwards 
of 300. Some of the women, who would not ven- 
ture nearer, stood up to the knees in water, siiiff- 
ing and dancing. Others, who bad passed over, 
came to us with great familiarity, rubbing our arms 
with their hands, whieh they afterwards lifted up to 
heaven, singing all the while and making signs of 
joy; such at last was tlieir friendliness and security, 
that they bartered away every thing they had, and 
stood beside us quite naked; for they scrupled not 
to give us all that was on them, and indeed their 
whole wardrobe was not much to speak of. It was 
evident that this people might be without difBculty 
converted to our failli. They migrate from place 
to place, and subsist themselves by fishing. Their 
country is warmer than Spain, and as beautiful as 
can be imagined, — level, and covered even in the 
MinaJlest spots with trees, and this although the soil 
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is sandy. It is full also of wild corn^ which hath an 
ear similar to rye. We saw many heautifol meadows 
■full of rich grass^ and lakes where there were plenty 
of salmon. The savages called a hatchet cochi^ and 
a knife hacon."* All the navigators who had hither- 
to visited Newfoundland^ on reaching its northern- 
most pointy appear to have sailed across the Straits 
of Belleisle to Cape Charles upon the coast of La- 
brador; but the course of Cartier led him through 
the straits into the great Gulf of St Lawrence^ now 
lor the first time visited by any European. His pre- 
decessor^ Verazzano^ after reaching the shore of the 
Bay of Fundy^ had probably sailed along the coast of 
Nova Scotia until he reached Cape Breton. Car- 
tier, on the contrary^ saw before him a wide and ex. 
tensive field of discovery to the west, which he pur- 
sued for some time, directing his course along the 
eoast of the Bay of St Lawrence ; but, as the season 
was far advanced and the weather became precari- 
,008, he determined to reserve a more complete exa- 
mination of this unknown country for a second voy- 
age, and returned safely to France, coming to an- 
dior in the port of St Malo upon the 5th of Sep- 
tember 1534. t 

Having been received with favour and distinc- 
tion, Cartier, after a short interval, embarked upon 
a second voyage. His squadron consisted of three 
ddps, — ^the Great Hermina, of which Cartier him- 
self was master, befng a vessel of about 120 tons, 
the Little Hermina of 60 tons, and. the Hermiril- 
km of 40 tons burden. The crews solemnly pre. 
pared tiiemseives for their voyage by confession and 
- - ' ^— ^— — . . 
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the reception of the sacrament,- afterwhich theyen. 
tered in a body into the choir of the cathedral, and 
stood before the bishop, who was clothed in his cano- 
nicals, and devoutly gave them his benediction. 
Having fulfilled these rites, the fleet weighed anchor 
on the 15th of May 1535, and the admiral steered 
direct for Newfoundland. His ships, liowever, were 
Boon after separated in a storm, and did not again 
join company till the 26th of June ; after which they 
proceeded to explore the large gulf which he had al- 
ready entered, " It was," to use the words of the na- 
vigator himself, " a very fair gulf, full of islands, pass- 
ages, and entrances to what wind soever you pleased 
to bend, having a great island like a cape of land 
stretching somewhat farther forth than the otiiers." 
This island is evidently that named by the Englisb 
Anticosti, being merely a corruption of Natiscotec, 
the appellation at this day given it by the natives. 
To the channel between it and the opposite coast of 
Ijabrador, Cartier gave the name of St Lawrence, 
which has since been extended to the whole gulf. 

On reaching the eastern point of the island of 
Anticosti, the French, who bad along with them 
two of the natives of the country, whom they had 
induced in their former voyage to accompany them 
to France, requested their advice as to their fer- 
ther progress. The savages stated, that the gulf 
in which they now lay gradually contracted its 
dimensions till it terminated' in the mouth of a 
mighty river named Hochelaga, flowing from a vast 
distance in the interior of a great continent. That 
two days' sail above Anticosti would bring them to 
the kingdom of Saguenay, beyond which, along the 
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tBBted at iU highest known point, where the stream 
was only nawgable by small boats. Having receiv- 
ed this information, Cartier sailed onwards, explor- 
ing both sides of the river, and opening a communi- 
cation with tbe inhabitants by means of the natives 
whom be carried along with him. TJie good effects 
of this arrangement were soon seen ; for at first 
they fled in great alarm upon the approach of any 
of Uie ships' crews ; but on bearing tho interpreters 
cry out that they were Taignoagny and Uomagaia, 
-1— namea which seemed m inspire immediate ideas of 
friendliness and confidence, — they suddenly turned 
hack; after which they began to dance and rejoice, 
running away witli great speed, and soon returning 
with eels, fishes, grain, and musk-melons, which they 
cast into the boats with gestures expressive of much 
kindness and courtesy.*' This soon led to a more 
intimate and interesting intercourse; and on thefoU 
lowing day the lord of the country, who was named 
Donnaconna, made a formal visit to the admiral's 
ship, accompanied by twelve Iwata, in which were 
s great multitude of his subjects. On approaching 
the vessel he ordered ten of these boats to ship their 
paddles and remain stationary, wiiile he himself, 
with the other two boats, and attended by a suite 
of sixteen of his subjects, advanced over against tlie 
smallest of the French ships, and standing up, conv- 
menced a long oration, throwing his body into a va. 
riety of strange and unceuth postures, which were 
afterwards discovered to be signs indicating glad. 
IS and security. Sonnaeonua now came aboard 
the admiral's ship, and an enthusiastic 
took place between him and the two savages who 
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had been in France,* They ri 
gesticulation the extraordinary things which tb^ 
had seen in that country, dwelling on the kind &l- 
tertainment they had experienced, and after many 
expressive looks of wonder and gratitude, tlie king 
entreated the admiral to stretch out his arm, which 
he kissed with devotion, laying it fondly upon his 
neck, and showing, by gestures which cJDuld not be 
mistaken, that he wished to make much of hini. 
Cartier, anxious to evince an equal confidence, en- 
tered Donnaconna's boat, carrying with him a col- 
lation of bread and wine, with wJiich the monarch 
was much pleased, and the French, returning to 
their ships, ascended the river ten leagues, till they 
arrived at a village where this friendly potentate 
usually resided, and which was named Stadacona. 
" It was," according to the original account of Car- 
tier, " as goodly a plot of ground as possibly might 
be seen, very fruitful, and covered with noble trees 
similar to those of France, such as oaks, elms, 
ashes, walnut-trees, maple.trees, citrons, vines, and 
white thorns which brought forth fruit like dam. 
sons, and bcneatli these woods grew as good hemp as 
any in France, without its being either planted or 
cultivated by man's labour."t 

From this time the intercourse between the 
French and Donnaconna continued with every ex- 
pression of friendliness ; but on hearing that the 
admiral had delermined to go to Hochelaga, a sud- 
den Jealousy appeared to seize him lest he and his 
people should be deprived of the advantages of 
an uninterrupted communication with the white 
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\, and every possible device was put in exe- 
cution to deter them from their purpose. One of 
these stratagems was so ludicrous that we may be 
permitted to give Cartier's account of it in an 
abridgment of the quaint translation of Hakluyt : 
'^ The next day^ being the 18th of September^ these 
men still endeavoured to seek all means possible to 
hinder us from going to Hochelaga^ and for this 
purpose devised a pretty guile: They went and 
dressed three men like devils^ being wrapped in dogs' 
skins^ white and blacky with their faces besmeared 
as black as a coal^ and horns upon their heads more 
than a yard long." These figures they caused to be 
secretly put into one of the boats^ which they con. 
oealed within a winding of the wooded bay^ waiting 
patiently for the tide. When the proper moment 
had arrived^ a multitude of the boats, crowded 
with natives and conducted by Taignaogny, sud- 
denly emerged from the creek ; on a signal given^ 
the boat in which were the counterfeit devils came 
rushing out of its concealment, and the middle- 
most devil standing up made a long oration, ad- 
dressed to the French ships, of which of course every 
syllable was unintelligible. '' Then," to resume the 
words of Hakluyt, " did King Donnaconna with all 
his people pursue them, and lay hold on the boat 
and devils, who, so soon as the men were come to 
them, fell prostrate as if they had been dead, upon 
which they were taken up and carried into the 
wood> being but a stonecast off, at which time every 
one of the savages withdrew himself into the wood, 
and when there began to make a long discourse, so 
loud that it was easy for the French to hear them 
even in their ships. When this oration oi &<(^\;^) 
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which lasted for half an liour, was ended, 
and his crew espied Taignaogny and Domagm 
coining Inwards them, holding their hands joined 
together, carrying tlieir hats under their upper gar- 
ment, showing a great admiration, and looking up 
to heaven. Upon this the captain hearing them, and 
seeing their gestures and ceremonies, asked them 
what they ailed, and what was liappened or chanced 
anew, to which they answered that tliere were very 
ill tidings befallen, saying in their broken French, 
' Nenni eat il bon," that is to say, it was not good. 
Our captain asked them again what it was, and 
then they answered that their god Cudraigny had 
spoken in Hochelaga, and that he had sent those 
tiliree devils to sliow unto them that there was bo 
much ice and anow in that country that whosoever 
went there should die; which words when the 
French heard they laughed and mocked them, say. 
ing that their god Cudraigny was but a fool and a 
noddie, for he knew not what he said or did. They 
hade them also carry their compliments to his mea. 
sengers, and inform them that the god whom they 
served would defend them from all coldif they would 
only believe in him."* 

Having thus failed in the object intended to be 
gained by this extraordinary masquerade, the savages 
offered no farther opposition, and the French proceed- 
ed in their pinnace and two boats up the river StLaw- 
rence towards Hochelaga. They found the country 
on both sides extremely rich and beautifully varied, 
covered with fine wood, and abounding in vines, 
though the grapes, from want of cultivation, were 
neither so large nor so sweet aa those of France. The 

* Haklujt, ToL ill p. 31Q ; laA Bamuuut w 
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prevalent treea were the same as in Europe, — oaks, 
elmB,waliiut,cedar,fir,aah,box,and willow; and the 
notireB on each aide of the river, who appeared to ex- 
enase principally the trade of fishermen, entered into 
an intercourse with the strangers as readily and kind> 
ly Bs if they had been their own countrymen. One 
of the lords of the country did not scruple after a 
short acquaintance to make a present to Cartier of 
two of his children, one of whom, a little girl of 
seven or eight years old, he carried away with him, 
whilst he returned the other, a boy, who was con- 
sidered too young to travel. They saw great variety 
of birds, almost all of which were the same as those 
of Europe. Cranes, swans, geese, ducks, pheasants, 
partridges, thrushes, blackbirds, turtles, finches, red- 
breasts, nightingales, and sparrows of divers kinds, 
were observed, besides many other birds. 

By this time the river had become narrow, and in 
sfflne places dangerous in its navigation owing to the 
rapids; and the French, who had still three days' sail- 
ing before them, left their piimace and took to their 
boats, in which, after a prosperous passage, they 
reached the city of Ilochelaga. It consisted of about 
fifty houses, built in the midst of large and fair 
corn-fields near a great mountain, which the French 
railed Mont Hoyale, corrupted by time into Mont, 
real, which name the place still retains; whilst the 
original American designation of Hoclielaga has been 
long since forgotten. The city, according to Cartier's 
description, was round, compassed about with tim- 
ber, and with three courses of ramparts, one within 
another, framed like a sharp spire, but laid ac 
i*bove. The enclosure which surrounded the town 
nheigbt about tno roods, having \>Qt one ^'a.^e, J 
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which was shut with piles, stakes, and bars. ' Ovd 
it, and also in various parts of the wall, were placei 
to run along, and ladders to get up, with maga- 
zines or heaps of slflnea for its defence. The hooses 
■were entirely of wood, with roofs of bark very arti- 
ficially joined together. Each house had a eourt in 
the midst of it, and consisted of many rooms, whilst 
the family lighted their fire in the centre of the court, 
and during the day all lived in common ; at night 
the husbands, wives, and children, retired to their 
several chambers. At the top of the house were 
gamers where they kept their corn, which was 
something like the millet of Brazil, and called by 
them carracony. They had also stores of pease and 
beans, with musk-metons and great cucumbers. 
Many large butts were observed in their houses, in 
which they preserved their dried fish ; but this, as 
well as all their other victuals, they dressed and ate 
without salt. They slept upon beds of bark spread 
on the ground, with coverings of skins similar to 
those of which their clothes were made.* 

The reception of the French by the inhabitants 
of Hochelagawas in a high degree friendly; and 
indeed such was the extent of their credulity and 
admiration, that they considered the strangers as 
posses-sed of miraculous power, and their com- 
mander a divine person. This wfia shown by their 
bringing their king, Agonhanna, an infirm para- 
lytic about fifty years of age, tfl be touched, and, as 
they trusted, cured by the admiral, earnestly im. 
portuning him by expressive gestures to rub his arms 
and legs; after which the savage monarch took the 
wreath or crown which he wore upon his head and 
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gave it to Cartier. Soon after tliis tliey brought 
mth them all the diseased and aged folka whom 
they could collect, and besought him to heal tliem; 
on whicli occasion his conduct appears to liave been 
that of a man of sincere piety. He neither arro- ] 
gated to himself miraculous powers, nor did lie al- 
together refuse their earnest request; but read, 
from the Gospel of St John^ the passion of our " 
viour, and praying that the Lord would be pleased to 
open the hearts of these forlorn pagans, and teach 
them to know the truth, lie laid his hands upon them, 
and making the sign of the Cross, left the issue of 
their being healed or not in the hand of their Creator.* 
On inquiring into their religious tenets, he found 
that they were buried in the deepest ignorance 
and superstition, unacquainted with the existence 
of the only trae God, and substituting in hia 
place a capricious and horrid being of their own 
imaginationa, named Cudraigny. They affirmed 
that he often spoke to them, and told them what 
kind of weather they were to have j but, if angry, 
would punish them by throwing dust in their eyes. 
They had a strange and confused idea regarding 
the immortality of the soul, believing that after 
death they went to the stars, and descended like 
these bright sparks by degrees to the horizon, where 
they wandered about in delicious green fields, which 
were full of the most precious trees, and profusely 
sown with fruits and flowers. Cartier explained as 
well as he could the folly of such a creed, persuaded 
them that Cudraigny was no god but a devil, and 
at his departure promised to return again, and bring 

■ Ramuaiu, tdJ. iij. p. 44B. 



some good and holy men, who would instruct tbai 
in the knowledge of the trae and only God, and 
baptize them in the name of his Son, with whidi 
they declared themselves well pleased.* " There 
groweth here," says Cartier, " a certain kind of 
herb, of which during the summer they collect & 
great quantity for winter consnmption, esteeming it 
much, and only permitting men to uae it, in the 
following maimer: It is first dried in the sun; 
after which they wear it about their necks, wrapped 
in a little skin made in the shape of a bag, aluig 
with a hollow piece of stone or of wood formed like 
a pipe; after this they bruise it into a powdn, 
which is put into one of the ends of the said comet 
or pipe, and laying a coal of fire upon it at the other 
end, they suck so long that they fill their bodies fall 
of smoke till it comes out of their mouth and nostrils, 
even as out of the tunnel of a chimney, Thej ny 
that this keeps them warm and in health, and nem 
go without some of it about them." It is not impos. 
sible that the reader, perplexed by this laborioualf 
minute description, may have failed to recognise in 
it the first acquaintance made by the French with 
the salubrious and far.famed plant of tobacco.l' 

Not long after this the ships' crews were seised 
with a loathsome and dreadful disease, caught, « 
they supposed, from the natives, which c&rried oS 
twenty-five men, reducing the survivors to a state 
of pitiable weakness and suffering. The malady 
was then new to Europeans ; but the symptoms de- 
tailed by Cartier, — swollen legs, extreme debih'ty, 
pulrified gums, and discoloration of the skin sod 
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Uobd, leave no doubt tliat this " strange, unknown," 
and cruel pestilence, was the scurvy, since so &tally 
familiar to the European mariner. Providentially, 
however, they diatovered from the savages a cure in 
the decoction of the leaves and bark of a species of 
tree called in their language hannida, and since w 
knotvn as the North American white pine. " This 
medicine," saj's Cartier, " worked so well, that if all 
the physicians of Montpelier and Lou\'ain had been 
there with all the drugs of Alexandria, tliey would 
not have done so much in one year as that tree < 

The French began now to make preparations for 
iheir departure; but a dishonourable plot was first 
carried into execution, by which they succeeded in 
seizing Donnaconna, whose usefulness and liberality 
to them during their residence in Canada merited 
a more generous return. The monarch, however, 
with the exception of a slight personal restraint to 
prevent escape, was treated with kindness, and 
soon became reconciled to Ids journey to Europe, 
although his subjects, inconsolable for his loss, 
came nightly howling like wolves about the shi 
till assured he was in safety. Along with Donna- 
conua were secured Taignaogny and Domagaia, who 
had already been in France ; and, after a prosperous 
voyage, the French ships arrived at St Malo on 
the 6th July 1536.t It might have been expect- 
ed that, after a discovery of such magnitude and 
importance, immediate measures would have been 
adopted to appropriate and colonize thb fertile, po- 
pulous, and extensive country. This seemed the 
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more likely, as the arrival of Cartier and the in- 
troduction of the Indian king at court crested an 
extraordinary sensation ; yet notwithstanding the 
manifest advantages, both commercial and political, 
likely to result from a settlement in Canada, tbt 
weak and shallow prejudice which at this time pre- 
vailed in most of the nations of Europe, that no 
countries were valuable except such as produced 
gold and silver, threw a damp over the project, and 
for nearly four years the French monardi wouM 
listen to no proposals for the establishment of a co- 
lony. 

Private adventure at length came forward to ac- 
complish that which had been neglected by royal 
munificence, and the Sieur de Roberval, a BoUe- 
man of Pieardy, requested permission of Prancia L 
to pursue the discovery, and attempt to form a set- 
tlement in the country. This the king readily grant- 
ed ; and as Robenal was opulent, the prepamtioiu 
were made on a great scale. He was created hj 
Francis, on the 15th January 1540, Lord of Noiim- 
bega, Lieutenant.General and Viceroy iu Canada, 
Hochelaga, Saguenay, Newfoundland, Belleisle, 
Carpon, Labrador, the Great Bay, and Baccalaost — 
empty and ridiculous titles, which, if merited by 
any one, ought to have been conferred upon Caitia. 
This eminent navigator, however, was only permit- 
ted to accept a subordinate command ; and as Ro- 
berval, who wished to appear with splendour in his 
new dominions, was detained in fitting out two 
vessels which were his own property, Cartier was 
ordered to sail before him with the five ships al- 
ready prepared. He accordingly did so ; but Don- 
BoconntL, the CaniMlian king, had died in Fiaaat, 



and the savages, justly incensed at the breach of 
faith by which they lost their sovereign, received 
the Freneh witli an aJtfred (.-ount^nance, devising 
conspiracies against them, that soon led to acts of 
open hostility. Tbe French now huilt for their 
defence] near the present site of Quebec, a fort, 
which they named Charleabourg, being the first 
European settlement formed in tliat part of Ame- 
rica. After a long interval Roberval arrived at 
Newfoundland ; but a jealousy had broken out be- 
tween him and Cartier, who took the first oppor- 
tunity during the night to part from hia principal, 
and return with hia squadron to France. This of 
course gave a death.blow to the whole undertak- 
ing, for Roberval was nothing without Cartier ; 
and, after some unsuccessful attempts to discover 
a passage to the East Indies, he nbandoned the en. 
terprise, and returned to his native country. The 
passion for adventure, however, again seized him 
in 1549, and he and bis brother, one of the bravest 
men of his time, set sail on a voyage of discovery ; 
but they shared the fate of Verazzano and the Cor- 
tereals, being never again heard of. These disas- 
ters efTectually checked the enthusiasm of France, 
whilst in England, the country to whose enterprise 
we have seen Europe indebted for her first acquaint- 
ance with the American continent, the spirit of ma- 
ritime discovery appeared for some years almost to- 
tally extinct. 

The plan of this historical disquisition now leads 
us to the examination of some remarkable enter- 
prises of the Spaniards for tbe extension of their 
immense dominions in the New World, along the 
g northern coasts o( America. TUe bo\i 
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comprehensive mind of Cortes, the conqueror tt 
Alexico not content with the aiquisition of that 
noble empire formed liie moat extenaiv e projects tt 
discovery. Alarmed at the attempts of the English 
to discover a northern passage to Chin» and Calhsjr, 
he resolved to make a careful surrey of the whole 
coast, extending from the river Panuco in Mexico to 
Florida, and thence northwards to the Baccaku, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether there migbt 
not exist in that quartet & coiumuuication with the 
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South Se». At the same time a aquadron in the 
Pacific waa to sail along tlie western coast 
America, and by these simultaneous researches he 
trusted to find a strait affording a far shorter and 
easier route to India and the Moluccas, and ci 
necting together the vast dominions of the Spanish 
crown.* Charles V., to whom these proposals were 
presented, although willing to encourage every 
scheme for the extension of his power, ungene- 
rously threw upon their author the whole expense 
of the undertaking ; in consequence of which, the 
idea of the voyage for the discovery of a north-west 
passage was abandoned, and the magnificent designs 
for the wmquest of many great and opulent king- 
doms sunk at last into the equipment of two brigan- 
tineson the coast of the South Sea, the command of 
which was intrusted to I^ego de Hurtado. This 
expedition ended calamitously in a mutiny of one of 
the crews, who brought back their ship to XaJisw): 
the fete of Hurtado was still more unfortimate, for, 
although he continued his voyage, neither he nor 
any of his crew were ever more heard of. A secotid 
expedition, intrusted by Cortes to two Spanish cap- 
tains, Grijaiva and Mendoza, was scarcely more 
fortunate : The vessels were separated on the first 
night of their voyage, and never again joined com- 
pany. Grijaiva penetrated to an island which he 
denominated Santa Tome, supposed to have been 
situated near the northern point of California, after 
which he returned to Tehuantepec; whilst Mendoza, 
by his haughty and tyrannical temper, having ren- 
dered himself odious to his erew, was murdered by 

" Ttamnsio, vol iil p. 395. Memoir of Cahol, p.2lVJ. 
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the pilot, Ximenea, who aSBumed the cominand. 
Afraid of returning to Mexico, the traitor sailed 
northward, and discovered the coast of Califamii, 
where lie was soon after attacked and slain, along 
with twenty of his crew, by the savage natives.* 

The survivors, however, brought the vessel back 
to Chiametta, with the tempting report that the 
coast abounded in pearls. Cortes now set out him- 
self with a squadron of three ships; and, althongli 
his vessels were dreadfully shattered in a storm, 
pursued his voyage with his accustomed energy, till 
compelled to return by a summons from Mexico, 
where the breaking out of serious disturbances re- 
quired his immediate presence. He intrusted, how- 
ever, the prosecution of the voyage to Francisoi 
de Ulloa, and this enterprising nai-igator, though 
at first obliged by want of provisions to retam 
to Mexico, re-victualled his ships, and again set 
sail. The pious solemnity with which these andenl 
mariners were accustomed to regard their pneeed- 
ings is strikingly shown by the first sentence of bit 
journal : — " We embarked," says he, " in the ha. 
ven of Acapulco, on the 8th of July, in the yew of 
our Lord 1539, calling upon Almighty God to guide 
us with his holy hand to those places where he 
might be served, and his holy faith advanced ; and 
we sailed from the said port by the coast of Saca- 
tula and Itlotin, which is sweet and pleasant, owing 
to the abundance of trees that grow there, and the 
rivers which pass through these countries, for which 
we often thanked God, their Creator."t A voya^ 
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of twenty days brought the squadron to the harbour 
of Culima, from which they set out on the 23d of 
August, and after encountering a tempest, in which 
their ships were severely shattered, they stood across 
the Gulf of Cahfornia, and came to the mouth of 
the river St Peter and St Paui. On both sides of 
it were riuh and extensive plains, covered with 
beautiful trees in full leaf; and farther within the 
land exceeding high mountains, clothed with wood, 
and affording a charming prospect ; after which, in 
ft course of fifteen leagues, they discovered two other 
rivers as great or greater than the Guadalquiver, 
the currents of which were so strong that they 
might be discerned three leagues off at sea. 

Ulloa spent a year in examining the coasts and 
havens on each side of the Gulf of California. In 
some places the Spaniards found the inhabitants of 
great stature,* armed with hows and arrows, speak- 
ing a language totally distinct from any thing they 
had hitherto heard in America, and admirably dex- 
terous in diving and swinuning. On one occasion 
the crews, who had landed, were attacked with 
fierceness by two squadrons of Indians. These na~ 
lives were aa swift as wild-goats, exceedingly strong 
uid active, and leaped from rock to rock, assaulting 
the Spaniards with their arrows and javelins, which 
broke and pierced their armour, and inflicted griev* 
ous wounds. It is well known that this nation 
had introduced the savage praetiee of employing 
bloodhounds in their wars against the Mexicans, and 
Ulloa now used some of these ferocious animals. 
The Indians, however, discharged a shower of ar- 
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rows against them, " by whieli," says TJUoa, " Be- 
recUlo, our mastiif, who should liave assisted iiB,inc 
grievously wounded by three arrows, so that we 
couid by no entreaty get lum to leave us ; the dofi 
wag struck in the first assault of the Indians, after 
he had behaved liimself very gallantly, and greatly 
aided us, having set upon them and put eight or 
ten of them out of array. But the other luastiffi 
did us more harm than good, for when they attacked 
the Indians, they shot at them with their bows, and 
we received hurt and trouble in defending them."* 
From this unfriendly coast the Spanish discoverer 
proceeded to the Baya del Abad, about a hundred 
leagues distant from the point of CaUfomia, where 
he found a more pacific people, who, though they 
exhibited great symptoms of suspicion, were prevail- 
ed upon U> traffic, estranging pearls and parrots' 
feathers for the beads and trinkets of the strangers. 
So little, however, were they to be trusted, that 
they afterwards assaulted the ships' crews, com. 
pelling them to retreat to their vessels and pursue 
their voyage. They now discovered, in 28° north 
latitude, a great island, which they denominated 
the Isle of Cedars, taking possession of it in the 
name of the Spanish monarch. It was inhabited 
by a fierce race of Indians, powerful and well made, 
and armed with bows and arrows, besides javelint, 
and long staves thicker than a man's wrist; with 
these they struck at the sailors, braving them with 
signs and rude gestures, till at last it was found 
necessary to let loose the two mastifTs, Berecillo and 
Achillo ; upon which they suddenly took to fli^l, 
flying over the rough ground witli the speed of 

• Haklujl, toL iii. p. 4Hy. Baioamo,- 
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wild Iiorses,' Beyond this island the Spaniards 
attempted to continue their discoveries along tlie 
coast of California; i)ut a tempest having driven 
them back and damaged their vessela, they deter- 
mined to return to New Spain. In their homeward 
voyage they were in danger from a new and extra- 
ordinary enemy; for, when sailing in the main 
ocean at a rapid rate, above 500 whales, in sepa. 
rate shoaJs, came athwart them within one hour's 
space. Their monstrous size created great astonish- 
ment, some of them approaching so near the ship, 
as to swim under the keel from one side to the 
other, " whereupon," says Francis Preciado, who 
wrote the relation of the voyage, " we were in great 
fear lest they should do us some hurt; but they 
could not, because the ship had a prosperous and 
good wind, and made much way, bo that it received 
no harm although they touched and struck her."t 

In this voyage, which for the first time made the 
world acquainted with the Gulf of California or Sea 
of Cortes, Ulloa had not been able to spend sufficient 
time either in a survey of the coast or in establish- 
ing an intercourse with the natives. But not long 
after ilia return, Mendoza, the viceroy of New Spain, 
despatched Friar Marco de Ni9a upon an expedition 
of discovery from Culeacan, at that time the most 
northerly Spanish settlement, to a province called 
Topira, situated in the mountains. The account 
brought back of the riches and extent of the country 
proved so tempting to the ambition of the Spaniards, 
that soon after Vasqucz de Coronado, an officer of 
great courage and experience, was appointed by Men. 
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'doza to the command of tt large force, for the re- 
duction of the new territory, whilat, to co-operate 
with this land expedition, a naval Armament was 
fitted ont, of which Ferdinand de Alarchon was ap- 
pointed admiral, with orders to explore the Gulf of 
California. As far as conquest was intended, these 
mighty preparations conducted to no permanent re- 
sults ; but the voyage of Alarchon led to some Iinporl- 
ant discoverieB. 

After a survey of the lower part of the coast of 
the gulf, he penetrated with mueh difficulty and 
hazurd to the bottom of the bay, where he found 
& mighty river, flowing with 30 furious a curr«it 
that they could hardly sail against it.* Thl> 
was evidently the noble river now known by the 
name of the Colorado, which has its rise in the 
great mountain-range near the sources of the Itio 
Bravo del Norte, and after a course of 90O mika 
falls into the head of the Gulf of California. Alar- 
dion determined to explore it; and taking 'nidi 
him two boats, with twenty men and some snudl 
pieces of artillery, he ascended lo an Indian village, 
the inhabitants of which, by violent and fdrimi 
gestures, dissuaded the Spaniards from landing. 
The party of natives, at first small, soon increwtd 
to a body of 250, drawn up in warlike fashioii, 
with bows and arrows, and displayed banners. 
The Spanish admiral appeased them by sigBB, 
throwing his sword and target into the bottom of 
the boat, and placing his feet upon them. " They 
began," says he in his letter to the viceroy Mendoia, 
" to make a great murmuring among themselves, 

• Hamiuio, Viaggi, lol. iu. ij. 3B3. 
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when suddenly one came out from among them with 
a staff, upon wliich he had fixed some small shellB, 
and entered into the water to give them to me. I 
took tbem, and made signs to him that he should ap- 
proach. On his doing bo I embraced him, giving 
him in exchange some trinkets, and lie returning 
to his fellows, they began to look upon them and 
to parley together ; ajid within a while many of 
them cheerfully approached, to whom 1 made signs 
that they should lay down their banners and leave 
their weapons ; which they did immediately." Al- 
aruhon gives a minute description of the dress, weap- 
ons, and appearance of these Indians. They were 
decked after sundry fashions ; the faces of some were 
covered with tattooed marks, extending lengthwise 
from the forehead to the chin, others bad only half 
the lace thua ornamented; hut all were beameared 
with coal, and every one as it liked him best. Others 
carried vizards before them, which had the shape of 
hees* They wore on their heads a piece of deer- 
skin two spans broad, like a helmet, ornamented 
by various sorts of feathers stuck upon small sticks. 
Their weapons were bows and arrows, and two or 
three kinds of maces of wood hardened in the fire. 
Their features were handsome and regular, but 
disfigured by holes bored through the nostrils and 
in many parts of tile ears, on which were hung 
pendants, shells, and bones. About their loins 
was a girdle of divers colours, with a large bunch 
of feathers in the middle, which hung down like a 
tail. They cut their hair short before, but allow- 
ed it behind to grow down to their waist. Their 
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bodies were tattooed witli coals, and the women wore 
round their waist a great wreath of painted feathers, 
glued together, and hanging down both before and 
behind.* 

Having procured by signs a paeific reception from 
■his new people, Aiarehon found to his mortifica. 
tion that tliey did not understand his interpreter ; 
but, after a little intercourse, observing that they 
worshipped tlie sun, he unscrupulously intimated to 
them by significant gestures, that he eame from that 
I luminary ; " upon which they marvelled," says he, 

" and began to survey me from top to toe, and show- 
ed roe more favour than they did before." Soon 
■ after this a man was found among them who could 
speak the language of the interpreter; and an in- 
tercourse of a very extraordinary nature took place, 
in which the honesty and Gimpllclty of the Indians 
are strikingly contrasted with the false and unprin- 
cipled policy of the Spaniards. The passage is un- 
commonly graphic and interesting: " The Indiui 
■ first desired to know what nation we were, and 
whence we came ? Whether we came out of the wa- 
ter, or inhabited the earth, or had fallen from the 
heaven?" To this the admiral replied, that they 
were Christians, and came from far to see them, be- 
ing sent by the sun, to which he pointed. " After 
I this introduction, the Indian," continues Aiarehon 
in his account of the voyage, " began again to ask 
me how the sun had sent me, seeing he went aloft 
in the sky and never stood still, and for these many 
years neither they nor their oldest men had ever 
seen such as we were, and the sun till that hour 
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had never sent any other. I answered him, it was 
true the aim pursued his course aloft in the sky, 
and never stood still, but nevertheless they might 
perceive that at his setting and rising he came near 
the earth, where his dwelling was, and that they 
always saw him come out of one pla<!e ; and he had 
created me in that laud whence he tame, in the same 
way that he had made many others whom he sent 
into other parts; and now he heid desired me to visit 
this same river, and the people who dwelt near it, 
that I might speak witli them, and become their 
friend, and give them such things as they needed, 
and charge them not to make war against each 
other. On this he required me to tell them the cause 
why the sun had not sent me sooner t« pacify the 
wars which had continued a long time among them, 
and wherein many had been slain. I told him the 
reason was, that I was then but a child. He next 
inquired why we brought only one interpreter with 
us who comprehended our language, and whereibre 
we understood not all other men, seeing we were 
children of the sun P To wliieh our interpreter an- 
swered, that the sun had also begotten him, and 
given him a language to understand him, his master 
the admiral, and others ; the sun knew well that 
tfa^ dwelt there, hut because that great light had 
many other businesses, and because his master was 
but young, he sent him no sooner. The Indian in- 
terpreter," continues Alarchon, " then turning to 
me, said suddenly, ' Comest thou, therefore, to be 
our lord, and that we should serve thee ?' To which 
I answered, I came not to be their lord, but rather 
their brother, and to give them such things as I 
He then inquired whether I was lUe axxola 
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fcinHinEm, or his child? To which I replied I V 
his aon, but those who were with me, though aU 
bom in one country, were not his children ; npon 
which he raised his voice loudly and said, ' Seeing 
tbou doest us so murli good, and dost not wish w 
to mtkke war, and art the child of the aun, we will 
all receive thee for our lord, and always serve thee ; 
therefore we pray thee not to depart hence and 
leave us. After which he suddenly turned to the 
people, and began to tell them that I was the child 
of the sun, and therefore they should all clioose me 
for their lord."* The Indians appeared to be well 
pleased with this proposal, and assisted the Spaniards 
in their ascent of the river to the distance of ei^ty- 
five leagues ; hut finding it impossible to open a 
communication with the army under Coronado,Alar- 
chon put about his ships, and returned to Mexico.t 
After the expeditions of Coronado and Alarchon, 
in 1542,the spirit ofenterprjse amongst the Spaniards 
experienced some cheek, owing probably to the feel- 
ing of mortification and disappointment which ac- 
companied the return of these officers. Yet Mendoza, 
unwilling wholly to renounce the high hopes he had 
entertained, despatched a small squadron under Ro- 
driguez Cabrillo, which traced the yet undiscovered 
coast of North America some degrees beyond Cape 
Mendocino; and in 1596 and 1602, Sebastian Vis- 
caino extended these discoveries along the coast of 
New Albion to a river which appears to have been 
the present Columbia. It has even been asserted 
by some authors, that, four years prior to the voyage 
of Yiscaino, Juan de Puf a, a veteran Spanish pilot, 
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conducted a ship beyond the mouth of the Colum- 
bia^ and doubling Cape Flattery^ entered the Straits 
of Georgia^ through which he passed till he came to 
Queen Charlotte's Sound. De Fu9a imagined^ not 
unnaturally considering the imperfect and limited 
state of geographical knowledge^ that he had now 
sailed through the famous and fabulous Strait of 
Anian ; and that^ instead of being in the Pacific as 
he then actually was, he had conducted his vessel 
into the spacious expanse of the Atlantic. With 
this information he returned to Acapulco ; but the 
Spanish viceroy received him coldly, and withheld 
all encouragement or reward, — a circumstance to 
which we may perhaps ascribe the cessation from 
this period of all farther attempts at discovery by 
this nation upon the north-west coast of America. 
The whole voyage of De Fu^a, however, rests on 
apocryphal authority. 



CHAPTER II. 

Rusaian and English Voyages. 
Bchring—Tcliirikon 
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As the zeal of the Spanish government in extending 
their discoveries upon the north- weat coast of Ame- 
rica abated, another great nation, liitherto scarcely 
I to Europe, undertook at a later period the 
task which they had abandoned. Russia, within lit- 
tle more than half a century, had grown up &om s 
collection of savage, undisciplined, and unconnected 
tribes, into a mighty people. Her conquests had 
spread with amazing rapidity till they erabraeed the 
whole of the north of Asia, and under the energetic 
administration of Peter the Great, this empire assum- 
ed at once that commanding influence in the scale of 
European nations which it has continued to preserve 
till the present times. Amongst the many great 
projects of this remarkable man, the solution of the 
question, whether Asia, on the north-east, was unit- 
ed with America, occupied a prominent place, and it 
appears that during his residence in Holland in 1717, 
he had been solicited by some of the most eminent 
patrons of discovery amongst the Dutch to institute 
an expedition to investigate the subject. The reao- 
Jntion he then formed to set this great point at rat 
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ly a voyage of discovery, was never abandoned ; but 
lis occupation in war, and the multiplicity of tliose 
tate-affaira which engrossed his attention, caused 
lira to delay ila execution from year to year, till he 
Has seized with hia last illness. Upon his death. 
)ed he wrote, with his own hand, instructions to 
Admiral Apraxin, and an order to have them ear- 
ned into immediate execution. They directed, first, 
:hat one or two boats with decks should be built at 
Kamtschatka, or at any other convenient place; 
leeondly, that with these a survey should be made 
)f the must northerly coasts of his Asiatic empire, 
lo determine whether they were or were not conti- 
^ous to America ; aod, thirdly, that the persons 
to whom the expedition was intrusted should en- 
leavour to ascertain whether on these coasts there 
ivas any port belonging to Europeans, and keep a 
itrict look-out for any European ship, taking care 
lIso to employ some skilful men in making in. 
^uiries regarding the name and situation of the 
.■oasts which they discovered, — of all which they 
*ere t« keep an exact journal, and transmit it to St 
Petersburg. 

Upon the death of Peter the Great, which happen- 
jd shortly after these instructions were drawn up, 
the Empress Catherine entered fully into his views, 
and gave orders to fit out an expedition for their ac- 
L-omplishroent. The command was intrusted to Cap- 
tain Vitus Behring. Under his orders were two lieu, 
tenants, Martin Spangberg and Alexei Tcfairikow; 
and, besides other subaltern officers, they engaged 
several excellent ship-carpenters. On the 5th of Fe- 
bruary 1725, thoy set out from St Petersburg, and 
on the 16th March arrived at Tobolsk, the ca.p\VB.\ 
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of Siberia. After a suney of the rivers Irtiaeh, Ob, 
Ket, Jeneaeij Tungusca, and Ilim, they wintered ti 
Ilim, and, in the spriiigof 1726, proceeded down the 
river Lena to Jakulzk. The naval stores and put 
of the provisions were now intrusted to Lieutenul 
Spangberg, who embarked on tlie Juduma^ int^id- 
ing to sail from it into the Mala, and then bylbt 
Aldan into the Lena. He was followed by Captaio 
Bt'hring, who proceeded by land with another p 
of the fltores, whilst Lieutenant Tchirikow staid 
tit Jakutzk, with the design of transporting the k- 
mainder overland. The cause of this complk&ted 
division of labour was the impassable nature of the 
country between Jakutzk and Ochotzk, which it u 
practicable for waggons in summer, or for sledj^ei 
during winter. Such, indeed, were the difficultm 
of transporting these large bales of provisioDs, dW 
it was the 30th July 172? before the whole boii- 
ness was eompleted. In the mean time a vessel bai 
been built at Ochotzk, in which the naval Slatt 
were conveyed to Bolscheretzkoi in Kamtschatka. 
From this they proceeded to Nischnei Kamtstlial- 
koi Ostrog, where a boat was built similar to the 
packet-boats used in the Baltic. After the necessuy 
articles were shipped. Captain Behring, determin- 
ing no longer to delay the most important | 
of his enterprise, set sail from the mouth of tlw 
river Kamtsehatka on the 14lh of July, steering 
north-east, and for the first time laying down a k 
vey of this remote and desolate coast. When Ibaj' 
reached the latitude of 64° 30", eight men of lif 
wild tribe of the Tschuktschi pushed off from tbf 
roast in a leathern canoe, called a baJdar, formed of 
Sfal-skins, and fearl<.-33\y a^^Tue.el\ed the 1 
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ship. A communieation was immediately opened 
by means of a Koriak interpreter; and^ on being in- 
vited^ they came on board without hesitation. By 
these natives Behring was informed that the coast 
turned towardi9 the west. On reaching the pro- 
montory called Serdze Kamen^ the accuracy of this 
information was established^ for the land was seen 
extending a great way in a western direction^ — a 
dreomstance from which Behring somewhat too 
hastily concluded, that he had reached the extrem- 
est northern point of Asia. He was of opinion that 
ihenee the coast must run to the west, and there- 
fore no junction with America could take place. Sa- 
tisfied that he had now fulfilled his orders, he re- 
turned to the river Kamtschatka, and again took 
up his winter-quarters at Nischnei Kamtschatkoi 
Ostrog.* 

In this voyage it was conjectured by Behring and 
his Qjficers, from the reports of the Kamtschadales, 
that in all probability another country must be si- 
tuated towards the east, at no great distance from 
Serdze Kamen ; yet no immediate steps were taken 
either to complete the survey of the most northerly 
eofists of Ochozkoi, or to explore the undiscovered 
i^on immediately opposite the promontory. In 
the course of a campaign, however, against the fierce 
and independent nation of the Tschuktschi, Cap- 
tain Pawltttzki penetrated by the rivers Nboina, 
Bela, and Tchema, to the borders of the Frozen 
Sea ; and, after defeating the enemy in three bat- 
tles^ passed in triumph to a promontory supposed to 
be the Tgchukotzkoi Noss. From this point he sent 

* Harris' Collection of Vc^ages, vol. ii. pp. 1020^ V^\ \ Cox^« 
Russian THscorerks, pp. 23, 24, 94. 
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part of his little army in canoes, whilst lie himself 
conducted the remaining division by land round the 
promontory, tailing care to march along the seacoast, 
and to communicate every eveninp with his canoea. 
In this manner Pawlulzki reached the promontorj' 
which is conjectured to have been the farthest limit 
of Behring's voyage, and thence by an inland route 
returned, on 21st October 1730, to Anadirsk, hav- 
ing advanced an important st«p in ascertaining thr 
separation between America and the remote north- 
westerly coast of Asia. 

Although the separation of the two continents bafl 
been thus far fixed, a wide field of discovery yet re- 
mained unexplored; and in 1741, Behring, Span^ 
berg, and Tchirikow, once more volunteered thwr 
services for this purpose. These ofiers were imme- 
diately accepted; — the captain was promoted to the 
rank of a commander, the two lieutenants were bmSt 
captains, and instructions drawn up for the conduct of 
the expeditioujin which it was directed that the desti- 
nation of the voyages should be eastward to the con- 
tinent of America, and southward to Japan, whibt, 
at the same time, an endeavour was to be made tbt 
the discovery of that northern passage through the 
Frozen Sea which had been so repeatedly but nnsiK- 
wssfully attempted by other European nations. The 
voyage to Japan, under the command of Ci4>tain 
Spangberg and Lieutenant Walton, was eminenUy 
successful ; and one of its material results was the 
correction of a geographical error of considenbk 
magnitude, by which that island had hitherto been 
placed under the same meridian as Kamtschatks 
inst£ad of 11° more to the westward. The ex|)cdi. 
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fiOD of Behring, no less important and satisfactory, 
destined to be Eital to its excellent conunander : 
After a wi nter spent in the harbour of Awatscha, or 
Petropalauska, on the west aide of the great peninsula 
of Kamtschatka, Behrtng got his stores on board 
the two packet-boata built at Ochotzk, expressly 
for tlie intended American discoveries. The first of 
these, the St Peter, was that in which the com- 
mander embarked ; the second, the St Paul, was 
intrusted to Captain Tchirikow. Along with Beh- 
ring went Lewis de Lisle de la Croyere, Professor 
of Astronomy, whilst Mr George William Steller, 
an experienced chemist and botanist, accompanied 
Tchirikow. 

All things being ready, a council of officers was 
held, in which the question regarding the course they 
should steer was considered, and it happened, un- 
fortunately for the expedition, that an important 
error had crept into the map presented by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at St Petersburg to the Senate, 
in laying down a coast south-east from Awatscha, 
extendiog fifteen degrees from west to east, whibt no 
land was marked due east. At this spot were writ- 
ten on the map the words " Land seen by Don Jean 
de Oama ;" and, trusting to the accuracy of this in- 
formation, it was determined to steer first south-east 
by cast, in the hope of discovering this continent ; 
after which they might follow its coasU as a guide 
towards the north and east. On the 4th of June 1741, 
they accordingly weighed anchor and steered south- 
east by south, till, on the 12th, they found theiu. 
fielvea in latitude 46°, without the slightest appear. 
ance of the coast of De Gama. Convinced at last of 
their error, they held on a northerly course aa^u «& 
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50° north latitude, and were just about to steer due 
east, with the hope of reaehing the continent o( 
America, when the two ships were separated in r 
violent storm accompanied by a tbiek fog. Beliring 
exerted every effort to rejoin his consort ; but all 
proved in vain. He cruised for three days between 
50° and 51° north latitude, after which he steered 
back to the south-east as far as 45°; but Tchirikow, 
after the atorm, had taken an easterly course from 
46° north latitude, ao that they never met again. 

Both, however, pursued their discoveries einmL 
taneously, and on the 15th of July, being iaofi' 
north latitude, Tchirikow reached tbe coast of 
America. The shore proved to be sleep and rocky, 
and, in consequence of the high surf, he did not 
venture to approach it, but anchoring in deep wattf, 
despatched his mate, Demetiew, with the long-boat 
and ten men on shore. The boat was proviaiaged 
tor some days, tbe men armed and furnished with 
minute instructions as to their mode of proceeding, 
and the signals by which they were to communi- 
cate with the ship. But neither mate, men, nor 
barge, were ever again heard of. This was the mon 
mysterious, as all at first appeared to go well with 
them. The barge was seen from the ship to row 
into a bay behind a small cape, and the apptnnted 
signals were made, intimating that she had landed in 
safety. Day after day the signals agreed on con. 
tinned from the shore. The people on board be- 
gan at last to think that the barge had probably 
received damage in landing, and could not return 
till she was repaired, and it was resolved to sead 
the small boat on shore, with the boatswain Sawe. 
low and six men. Amongst these were 
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penters and a careener^ well armed and provided 
with the necessary materials^ and the boatswain had 
orders to return with Demetiew in the long-boat 
the moment the necessary repairs were completed. 
But neither mate nor boatswain ever came back ; 
and the most dark surmises of their fate were excit- 
ed by the cessation of the signals^ and the continual 
ascent of a large volume of smoke from the land- 
ing place. Next day^ however^ a revival of hope was 
felt at the sight of two boats which were observed 
rowing from the land towards the ship. It was be- 
lieved to be Demetiew and Sawelow ; and Tchiri- 
kow ordered all- hands on deck^ to prepare for set- 
ting sail on^a moment's warning. A few minutes 
changed these cheerful anticipations into sorrow; for, 
as Ihe boats approached^ it was discovered that they 
were filled by American savages, who, seeing many 
persons on deck, instantly shipped their paddles and 
remained at a cautious distance. They then stood 
up^ and crying with a loud voice ^^ Agai, agai !" re- 
turned with great speed to the shore. A strong 
west wind now rose and threatened to dash the 
vessel on the rocky coast, so that they were obliged 
to wei^ anchor and put to sea without the slightest 
hope of hearing any farther intelligence of their men; 
for they had no more small boats, and all commu- 
nication with the shore was cut off. Tchiriko w, how- 
ever, cruised some days in the neighbourhood, and 
when the weather be(»me milder, returned towards 
the ^pot where his people landed ; but all appeared 
siknt^ lonely, and uninhabited: and in a council of 
the officers^ it was determined to set out on their re- 
turn^ though with the most poignant regret at being 
obliged to leave this remote and desolate coa&t mt!\« 
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out hearing the slightest at^cnunt of their companiiSB. 
They arrived at Kamtschatka on the 27th of July.* 
No news of the fate of Demetiew and Sawelow erer 
reached Russia ; but it is evident that they had been 
, successively attacked and murdered by the aavages. 
" The natives of this part of the north-west coul 
of America," aaya Captain Bumey, " live prisci- 
peJIy by hunting and catching game, in which oc- 
inipations they are in the continual practice of eve^ 
species of decoy. They imitate the whistlinga of 
birds, — they have carved wooden masks resembling 
the heads of animals, which they put onovertheirown 
and enter the woods in masquerade. They had ob- 
served the signals made to the ship by the Rusaian 
boat which first came to land; and the contiuuBnce 
of signals afterwards seen and heard by the RubbIabi 
on board were doubtless American iroitationa."t 

Exactly three days after Tchirikow descned 
land, it appears that Commodore Behring also got 
mgbt of the continent in 58" 28", or, according U 
auother account, 60° north Utitude. The prospect 
was magnificent and awful, exhibiting high moun- 
tains covered fivm the summits with snow. Oik 
of these, far inland, was particularly remarked: J( 
was plainly discernible sixteen German miles out 
at sea ; and Steller says in his journal, that in all 
Siberia he had not met with a more lofty moun- 
tain.;^ The commodore, being much in want of wft- 
ter, approached the coast with the hope of being able 
to land. He accordingly readied the shore on Hk 
20th July, and anchored under a large island not 
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ftirfrom the continent. A point of land projecting 
inUi the sea at this place they called St Elias Cape, 
as it was discovered on that saint's day ; whilst an- 
other headland was denominated St Hermogenes; 
and between these lay a bay, in which, if it became 
necessary to take shelter, they trusted tlioy would 
find security. Two bo&ts were now launched, in 
the first of which, Kytrof, the master of the fleet, 
was sent to examine the bay, whilst Steller proeeedl 
ed with the other to fetch water. Kytrof found a 
convenient anchorage; and on an adjacent island 
were a few empty huts formed of smooth boards, or- 
namented in some places with rude carving. With, 
in the huts they picked up a small box of poplar, a 
hollow earthen ball in which a Bt«ne rattled, conjec- 
tured to be a child's toy, and a whetstone on which 
it appearal that copper knives had been sharpened.* 
Stiller, on the other hand, near the spot where he 
landed, discovered a cellar in which was a store of 
red salmon, and a sweet herb dressed for food in the 
same manner as in Kamtschatka. Near them were 
ropes, and various pieces of household furniture and 
of domestic utensils. At a short distance lie came 
to a place where the savages had recently dined, — 
beside which they found an arrow, and an inatru. 
ment for procuring fire exactly similar to that used 
for the same purpose in Kamtschatka. The sailors 
who fetched the fresh water had found two fire-plaeea 
with the ashes newly extinguished, and near them 

aparc«lof hewn wood, with some smo 

large carp. They observed also marks of human 
footsteps in the grass, but no natives were seen. 

\a Discoreries, pp. 42, ^ 
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ease, however, they should return, some am&ll pre. 
aenta, such as it was coujectured might be suited In 
their taste or their wanta, were left in the huts. 
These consisted of a piece of green glazed linen, two 
1 kettles, two knives, two iron Chinese tobacco- 
pipes, a pound of tobaciv leaves, and twenty large 
glass beads. Steller, an enthusiastic naturalist, en> 
treated that he might have the command of the sm^l 
boat and a few men, to complete a more accurate aor- 
vey of this new coast ; but Behring, who waa from 
bis advanced age rather timid and over-cautioua, pat 
a decided negative upon the proposal ; and his scien- 
tiRc companion, having climbed a steep rock to ob- 
tain a view of the adjacent country, found his pro- 
gress interrupted by an immediate order to come 
aboard. " On descending the mountain," aaya he in 
his jountal, " which was overspread with a forest 
without any traces of a road, finding it impassable, I 
reaseended, looked mournfully at the limits of my 
progress, turned my eyes towards the continHil 
which it was not in my power to explore, and ob- 
served at the distance of a few versts some smoke 
ascending from a wooded eminence. • • • 
Again receiving a positive order to join the ship, 1 
returned with my collection."* 

Having put to sea next day, the 21st of July, they 
) found it impossible, according to their original inten> 

Ition, to explore the coaat aa far as 65° north latitade, 
as it seemed to extend indefinitely to the south. west. 
It was studded with many small islands, the navi- 
^tion through which, especially during the night, 
was dangerous and tedious. On the 30th of July, 
• Coxe's Km 
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tfaefdiMDvered, in latitude 56°, an island which the;/ 
called Tumannoi Ostrog, or Foggy Island ; and soon 
after the scurty broke out with the most virulent 
symptoms in the ship's crew ; so that, in hopes of pro- 
curing water, they again ran to the north, and soon 
discovered the continent, with a large group of islands 
near the shore, between which thty came to an. 
chor. These lliey '<.«lled the Schumagins, after the 
name of one of their men who died there. Whilst 
at this anchorage the weather became hoiateroua, 
and some brackish water procured from one of the 
largest blands inereascd the virulence of the dis- 
ease, which prevailed to an alarming degree. All 
attempts to put to sea proved for some days un- 
successful, owing to the strong contrary winds j 
and at length one morning they were roused by 
a loud cry &om one of the islands, upon which 
they saw a fire burning. Soon after, two Americans 
rowed towards the ship in their canoes, which in 
sh^ie resembled those of Greenland and Davis' 
Strait. They stopped, however, at some distance, 
and it was discovered that they not only understood 
the language of the Calumet, or Pipe of Peace, em- 
ployed by the North American Indians, but had 
these symbolical instruments along with them. They 
were sticks with hawks' wings attached to one end. 
It was at first impossible to induce the natives to 
eoine on board; and Behring, anxious to establish a 
communicBlion, and to become acquainted with the 
country, despatched Lieutenant Waxel in the boat 
with nine men well armed, amongst whom was 
Tschuktschian or Koriak interpreter. It was found, 
however, that the savages were utterly ignorant of 
hk knguage ; and Waxel having seat some th^ti ci& 
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shore, who fastened the boat by a long rope p 
round a rock on tlie beach, commecced a frieDd- 
ly intercourse by means of signs. The Amerirajis 
were disposed to be on the most amicable terms 
with their new acquaintances, giving them whales' 
flesh, the only provision they appeared to possess ,- 
and at last one of them so far overcame his fears as 
to join the Russian lieutenant in the boat, which 
still lay a little way from the shore. Anxious to cod- 
ciliate his favour and treat him with distinction, 
Wazel somewhat thoughtlessly presented him with 
a cup of brandy ; but the effect proved the reverse of 
what was expected. He made the most ludinrous 
wry faces, spit violently out of his mouth all that be 
bad not swallowed, and cried aloud to hia compa- 
nions on the shore, complaining of the treatment he 
had experienced, " Our men," says Mr Steller in 
his journal, " thought the Americana had sailon' 
stomachs, and endeavoured to remove his disgust by 
presenting him with a lighted pipe of tobacco, wbidi 
he aecepted; but lie was equally disgusted with his 
attempt to smoke. The most civilized European 
would be affected in the same manner if presented 
with toad-stool, or rotten fish and willow bark, 
which are delicacies with tile Kamtschadales." It 
was evident he had never tasted ardent spirits or 
smoked tobacco till this moment ; and although every 
effort was made to sooth him and restore his caa- 
fidence, by offering him needles, glass beads, an 
iron kettle, and other gifts, he would accept of no- 
thing, and made the most eager and imploring signs 
to be set on shore. In this it was judged right lo 
gratify him, and Waxel, at the same time, c&Ued 
out to the sailors who were on the beach to COOW 
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teck; tlie Amertcans meda a violent attempt tode. 
tain them, but two blunderbmaea were fired over 
their heads, and liad the effect of making them fall 
flat on the ground, whilst the Russians escaped and 
rejoined their twm pan ions. 

This adventure gave tliem an opportunity of ex. 
amining this new people, now for the first time 
visited by Europeans. " The islanders, were of 
moderate stature, but tolerably well proportioned ; 
their arms and legs very tteshy. Their hair was 
straight and of aglossy blackness; their faces brown 
and flat, but neither broad nor large; theireyea were 
black, and their lips thick and turned upwards; 
their necks were short, their shoulders broad, and 
their bodies thick but not corpulent. Their upper gar- 
ment was made of whales' intestines, their breeches 
of aeala' skins, and their caps formed out of the hide 
of sea-lions, adorned with feathers of various birds, 
especially the hawk. Their nostrils were stopped 
withgrass, and their noses as flat as Calmucks'; their 
faces painted, some with red, others with different 
colours ; and some of them, instead of caps, wore 
hats of bark, coloured green and red, open at tlie 
top, and shaped like candle-screens, apparently for 
protecting the eyes against the rays of the sun. 
These hats, might lead us to suppose that the na- 
tives of this part of America are of Asiatic descent j 
for the Kamtschadales and Koriaks wear the like, of 
which several specimens may be seen in the Mu- 
seum at St Petersburg."* 

At this time Behring being confined by severe 
sickness, the chief command fell on Wasel, who was 

^^^^^^^^^^ Coie's Russian Discovenca, p. d. 
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^^1 preparing to sail, when seven AmcriL'ana came In 
^^M their boats to the ship's side, and two of them catch- 
^^M ing hold of the entrance-ladder, presented their bon- 
^^H nets end a carved image of Iwne, bearing some re< 
^^H semblance to a human figure. They likewise held 
^^H up the calumet, and would have come aboard, bat 
^^1 the sailors were taking up the anchor, and the breeae 
freshening, they were under the necessity of making 
towards theshoreasquicklyaspossible. Therewas 
time, however, to give a few presents, and as the ship 
passed by the point where they stood, she was sa- 
luted with loud and friendly shouts* 

They had now to struggle against a tedious con- 
tinuance of westerly wind, accompanied with thick 
fogs, which rendered the navigation in these un- 
known seas perilous in the extreme. On the 24tb 
of September the mist cleared away, and disclosed 
a high and desolate coast, which a strong south wind 
made it dangerous to approach. The majority of 
the crew were by this time disabled by the scurvy, 

■ and the rest so weak, that to manage the vessel 
during the tempestuous weather was almost impos- 
sible. A violent gale soon after Iwgan to blow from 
the west, which gradually increased, and drove the 
ship far to the south-east. The storm continued for 
seventeen days, — a fact to which there are few paral- 
lels in the history of shipwrecks ; and the pilot, 
Andrew Hesselberg, who had served for fifty yean 
in several parts of the world, declared he had never 
witnessed so long and terrible a gale. Meanwhile 
they carried as little sail as possible, and were driven 
for a fortnight at the mercy of the wind, under a sky 

* Buntej'a North-eaBtem Vajs^ea cf ^^raiMBr 
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as black as midnight^ so that all the time they saw 
neither sim nor stars. When the storm abated^ they 
found themselves^ by the ship's reckonings in 48° 18'^ 
north latitude. Steller^ in his journal^ draws a strik- 
ing picture of their extreme misery : — ^^ The general 
distress and mortality/' says he^ ^^ increased so fast^ 
that not only the aick died^ but those who still strug- 
gled to be numbered on the healthy list^ when re. 
Ueved from their posts^ fainted and fell down dead^ 
of which the scantiness of water^ the want of bis- 
cuits and brandy^ cold^ wet^ nakedness^ vermin^ fear 
and terror^ were not the least causes."* In these dr. 
cumstances it became difficult to determine whether 
they should return to Kamtschatka or seek a harbour 
on the nearest American coast. At last, in a council 
of officers^ they embraced the first of these alterna- 
tives^ and again sailed norths after which they steered 
towards the west. 

On the 29th of October they approached two 
islands resembling the two first of the Kurilian 
group. The long-vdshed-for coast of Kamtschatka^ 
however^ did not apjpear^ and the condition of the 
vessel and crew began to be deplorable. The men^ 
notwithstanding their diseased state and want of 
proper food^ were obliged to work in the cold ; and 
as the continual rains had now changed into hail and 
snow^ and the nights shortened and grew darker^ 
their sufferings were extreme. The commodore him- 
self had been for some time totally disabled by dis- 
eaae from taking an active command^ his wonted en- 
ergy and strength of mind left him^ and he became 
childishly suspicious and indolent. Amongst the 
aeamen the sickness was so dreadful^ that the two 

* Coxe'a Russian Discoveries, p. 65. 
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sailors whose berth used to be at the rudder, werekfr' 
to it by others, who themselves could walk wiUi 
difficulty. When one could steer no longer, another 
equally feeble was supported to his place. Many 
sails they durst not hoist, because no one wa« stnmj 
enough to lower them in case of need^ whilst some of 
the sheets were so thin and rotten, that a violent wind 
would have torn them to pieces. The rest of this in- 
teresting but deeply affecting voyage may l)e given in 
the esceilent abstract of Captain Bumey. " On No. 
vemher 4th, at eight in the morning, they once more 
saw land ; but only the tops of the mountains at 6iA 
appeared,and the shore was so distant, that, althougfa 
they stood towards it the whole day, night came on 
before they could get near enougji to look for anchor' 
age. At noon that day they made their latitnde hy 
observation to be 56° north. On the morning of the 
oth, it was discovered that almost all the shrouds on 
llie starboard side of the ship were broken, wliich hap- 
pened from contraction and tenseness caused by the 
frost ; for, without other mention made of the wea- 
ther, it is complained that the cold was insupporU 
able. In this distress the commodore ordered the 
lieutenant to call all the officers together, to consult 
on their best mode of proceeding ; and the increaaed 
numbers of the sick, with the want of fresh water, 
determined them at all hazards t« seek relief at thk 
land. Tjie wind was nortlierly, and they had sound- 
ings at the depth of thirty-seven fathoms, with a 
sandy bottom. They now steered in towards the 
land, west-south-west and south-west, and two 
hours after, at five in tiie evening, they anchored 
in twelve fathoms, the bottom sand, and veered ont 
three guarlers of a cable. The sea i 
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h^, and at six the cable gave way. Another 
anchor was let go, yet the ship struck twice, though 
they found, by the lead, iive fathoms depth of water. 
The cable quickly parted; and it was fortiinate a 
third anchor was not ready, for whilst tliey were 
preparing it a high wave tlirew the ship over a bank 
of rocks, where all at once she waa in still water. 
They now dropt their anchor in four fathoms and a 
half, ahout 600 yards from the land, and lay quiet 
during the rest of the night; hut in the morning 
they found themselves aurrounded with rocka and 
breakers. They were certain that the coast of KamU 
schatka was not far distant ; but the condition of 
the ship and the crew, with the advanced season of 
the year, rendered it apparent that they must re- 
main upon tliis land all winter. Those who were 
able to work went on shore to prepare lodgings for 
the sick. This they accomplished by digging pils or 
caverns between some sandhills near a brook which 
ran from a mountain to the sea, using their sails as 
a temporary covering. There was no appearance of 
inhabitants; nor were any trees seen, altliough drift- 
wtH>d was found along the shore. No grass nor an- 
tiscorbutic herbs were discoverable; the island, in- 
deed, was so deeply covered with snow, that even if 
it produced any antiseptic plants, the patients had 
not strength to lay them open ; and at this time 
the KuBsians were little acquainted with the proper 
remedies for this dreadful disease. On the 8th of 
November they l)egan to transport the sick to the 
miserable habitations which hiul been prepared for 
tliem ; and it was remarkable that some who seem. 
ed the least reduced, expired the moment they were 



exposed to the fresh air, aod others in i 
attempt to stand upon deck.* 

On the fltii of November, Behring himself 
carried ashore by four men on a hand.barrow, a 
fully secured from the air. The ship had been i 
on the eaat side of the island, and the eoaat ' 
examined both to the north and south ; but no tn 
of inhabitants were found. Along the shores •* 
many sea^tters, and the interior swarmed with I 
and white foxes. " We saw," says Steller in his jo 
nal, " the most dismal and terrifying objects : 
foxes mangled the dead before they could be bur 
and were even not afraid to approuch the living i 
helpless who lay scattered here and there, and an 
to them like dogs. This man exclaimed that he ' 
perisliing of eold ; the other complained of bini 
and tliirst ; and their mouths were so much affet 
by scurvy, that their gums grew over their te 
like a sponge. The slone.foxes, which swan 
round our dwellings, became so bold and miad 
vous, that they carried away and destroyed dil 
ent articles of provision and clothing. One tool 
shoe, another a boot, a third a glove, a fourtJ 
coat; and they even stole the iron impleraoi 
whilst all attempts to drive them away were inefl 
tual."t 



* " It must," SBJB Captaia Bume;, " be within the iihiiik 
maoj, the great care wiili whidli Ihp apartments nf the ^ck i 
^larded Bgaipat the Bdrainnon of freflb air, abd in fe* iigUi 
more than in what WDS caltnl the Eicl-berth on boani s (kf 

labouring under dillereDt maladiea eocloaH) and i-ni»d«d ttgtd 
attd rvrlunatelv, uinee the dale of thia eipedilion, the muHMi 
nf the Bicli widi re*p»t lii air ha> andenniac a leri easentiU mx 
+ CoM-g RonBian Dismveria, pp. 73, 74. 
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Lieutenant Waxel^ on whom^ since the illness of 
the commodore^ the command devolved^ and Ky« 
ftrow^ the ship-master^ continued healthy at sea; 
and the necessity for exertion^ in seeing every thing 
tent on shore^ had a feivourahle effect in repell- 
ing the attacks of the disease. At last^ however^ 
they too were laid up, and soon became so weak, 
that, on the 21st of November, they were carried 
ashore like the rest During this dreadful residence 
on the island, the men lived chiefly on the flesh 
of the sea-otters, which was so hard and tough 
that it could scarcely be torn to pieces by the teeth. 
The intestines were mostly used for the sick ; and 
Steller, in his descriptions of the marine ani- 
mals of these regions, reckons the flesh of the sea- 
otter as a specific against the scurvy. When not 
wanted for food they were killed for their fine 
ikins, 900 being collected on the island, and equal. 
ly divided among the crew. A dead whale, which 
was thrown upon the coast, they called their maga- 
nne, as it proved a resource when nothing better 
oould be got. The flesh was cut into small pieces, 
which they boiled a long time to separate the oil 
fifom it as much as possible, and the remaining 
hard and sinewy parts they swallowed without 
chewing. 

In this miserable manner they continued to sup* 
port life ; but some of the crew sunk daily under the 
disease, and on the 8th of December the commo- 
dore expired. Behring was an officer of extraordi- 
nary merit ; and, until reduced by the disease of 
whidi he became the victim, endowed with unshaken 
perseverance and energy. His voyage set at rest the 
disputed point re^^din^ the separation of tVie \.n<io 
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contments of Asia and America; and he 
servedly bequeatlied bis name to the strait whicb 
he was the first to explore, and the desolate island 
on which he died. It is mulancholy to think, thit 
after the exertions he had made in the cause of na. 
val discovery, his life terminated 30 miserably ; for 
it may almost be said that he vraa buried alive : The 
sand rolled down continnally from the side of tlu 
cavern in which he lay, and at last covered hu 
feet ; nor would lie suffer it to be removed, saying, 
he felt warmth from it, when he was cold in aJl 
other parts ; it thus gradually increased upon bim 
till his body wbs more than half concealed ; so tha^ 
when he at last expired, it was found 
unearth him previously to his being interred, 
ring," says Steller, who was by no means disposed la 
exaggerate the good qualities of his commander, "dis- 
played in hia illness the most affecting resignation to 
the will of the Supreme Being, and enjoyed his un- 
derstanding and speech to the last, ile was con- 
vinced that the crew had been driven on an un- 
known land ; yet he would not terrify others by de- 
claring his opinion, but cherished their hopes and 
encouraged their exertions. He was buried accord- 
ing to the Protestant ritual, and a cross was erected 
over his grave to mark the spot, and to serve also ■■ 
an evidence that the Russians had taken possessioa 
of the country."* 

Soon after Ihe death of the commodore the whok 
crew were sheltered from the severity of the winla 
in subterranean dwellings contiguous to each otbat 
and recovered so much strength by the use of sweet 
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' lind excellent water, and the flesh of the sea-animalB 
billed in hunting, that their esistenee became com- 
paratively comfortable. Of tlie manner in which 
they passed their time during the dreary winter 
months, from December to May, Steller has left 
US in his journal a minute and interesting account- 
In March the sea-otters disappeared, eitlier from 
the instinct of changing their abode at particular 
seasons of the year, or banished by continual perse- 
cution ; but their place was supplied by other ma. 
rine animals, which, in their turn, also left them. 
" To supply ourselves with fuel," says Steller, " was 
likewise a considerable labour : As the island pro- 
duced nothing but willow-bushes, and the drifU 
wood was often deeply buried in the snow till the 
end of March, we were compelled to bring it from 
a diatance of even fifteen or sixteen verets ; and our 
load upon these expeditions amounted to frvm sixty 
lo «igbty pounds, l>esideB our hatchets and kettles, 
with the necessary implements for mending our 
shoes and clotlies. In April, however, we were re- 
lieved from this labour by the thaw and breaking 
up of the vessel." An anecdote of an escape made 
by them in hunting, as it is given by the same 
lively writer, presents us with a striking picture of 
their manner of life upon the island. " On the Stli 
of April," says he, " during a gleam of favourable 
weather, Sleneser and myself, with my Cossack and 
B servant of Bebring, went on a hunting expedi- 
tion. Having killed as many sea-otters as we were 
able to carry, we made a fire in a cliff, where we 
proposed to pass the night. At midnight a violent 
hurricane arose, and the snow fell in such quantities 
that vfeaboa]d bare been buried had wenoV iiBv 



continually backwards and forwards. In the morn- 
ing, after a lung and fruitless search for sbelttr, m 
resigned ourselves to our fate; but the Cossaek for- 
tunately discovered a large cavern, which seemed 
to have been formed by an earthquake, where m 
entered with our provision and wood. It afforded 
a, secure retreat from the weather, contained a a. 
vity in which we could hide our provisions from die 
depredations of the stone-foxes, and was provid- 
ed with an aperture which served the purpoee of* 
chimney. The cave and bay, which were named in 
compliment to me, were inhabited by numeTOUi 
foxes, which retired on our approach through tb 
chimney ; but the smoke from our fire caused aoA 
a. spitting and snee/.ing amongst them, as g»Vie M 
small diversion to the party. At night, however, 
they occasionally returned into the cavem. Hid 
amused themselves with taking away our caps, aDd 
plajdng other similar gambols. On the 4th ve ifc 
turned to our aliode with a rich booty, and weR 
received with great delight by our companions, who 
thought us lost."* 

On the 6th of May, such of the crew as were 
able to work began to build from the relies of tiie 
wreck a vessel, which was intended to carry the 
survivors to Kamtschatka. Their number ivas now 
reduced to forty-five, thirty having died on iIk 
island, including the three carpenters ; but a Sk< 
berian Cossack named Starodubzow, who had Im 
some time worked as a shipwright at Ochotzk, aa- 
perintended the building of the new ship. At finl 
they were put to great inconvenience from a de&- 
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cy of tar ; bm by an ingenious contrivance it 
extracted from the new corcbge which they had 
pare. After being cut and picked, they put it 

a large copper kettle, having a cover fitting 
;, with a hole in the middle. They then took 
iher TCBsel with a similar cover, which they 
i finu in the ground, and upon this set the 
>er kettle turned upaide down, the apertures in 

lidi being placed exactly against each other. 
t of this machinery was then buried in tlie earth, 

a fire kindled round what was above ground, 
vhich means the tar of the new cordage melted, 

ran into the inferior vessel. This contrivance 
bag removed their greatest difBeulty, by the 10th 
lUgust the new vessel was launched, and on the 
1, Lieutenant Waxel set sail with the melancholy 
nant of his crew ; but, owing to contrary winds, 
r did not make the coast of Kamtschatka till the 
I, although from Behring's Island the distance 

not more than thirty German miles. On the 
1 they anchored in Awatchka Bay ; and the Cos- 
:, StarodubzoWj to whose efforts in constructing 
vessel, the preservation of the crew was mainly 
ng, received the rank of sinbojarski, a degree of 
jrian nobility. Such is an account of the cele- 
«d and unfortunate expedition of Commodore 
iring, of which the results were highly important 
eographieal science, altliough dearly bought by 
death of so many brave men. 
Jthough Lord Mulgrave had failed in his at- 
pt to discover, by a northerly course, a communi- 
aa between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans,* 

^^^iJarSeaaand Re^as, ijd etiil. p. 327— '^5. 
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the British governnient did not abandon all hii|pe: 
and in J776, Captain James Cook, who had aL 
leady established his reputation as the greatest ot 
modem navigators, was selected by the Adminllj 
to conduct another expedition, reversing only ibc 
plan, and endeavouring to sail from the Pacific into 
the Atlantic, instead of from the Atlantic into Ifae 
Pacific. 

In prosecution of this plan, on the 13th of Jul/ 
1776, Cook sailed from Plymouth Sound in (ht 
Resolution, leaving instructions for the Discovery, 
the command of which was intrusted to Caplain 
Charles Clerke, to join him at the Cape. From lh«l 
place the two ships proceeded, in a course marked 
by important discoveries, through the Southern He- 
misphere, by Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand. 
Qtaheite and the Sandwich Islands, They thwi 
Bteered north-eastward, and on the 7th of March, 
in latitude 44^° north, came in sight of the Ameri- 
can continent at the coast of New Albion. Owini 
to unfavourable winds, which forced the shipt to 
the south, it was the 29th before Cook anchored io 
Nootka Sound, where he was soon visited by thirty 
lN>ats of the natives, carrying each from three to 
seven or eight persons, both men and women. At 
first none of the Americans would venture withis 
either ship, and from the circumstance of tfaeii 
boats remaining at a short distance all night, at ii 
on watdi, it was evident they regarded the arrival 
of the strangers with much suspicion. A 5-imd]; 
intercourse, however, was soon established ; and 
although theft, particularly of any iron utemil, 
was unscrupulously committed, they were pretty feir 
and honest in theii mode ot \nrtAT. " They 
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a$.ya Cook, "docile, courteous, and good-natured; 
but quick in resenting wliat they looked upon as an 
injury, and, like most other passionate people, as 
soon forjgetting it. Tlieir stature was rattler below 
the common size of Europeans; and although at 
first, owing to the paint and grease which covered 
their skins, it was believed that they were of a cop~ 
per complexion, it was afterwards discovered that 
they were in reality a white people. They were 
well armed with pikes, some headed with bone and 
many with iron ; besides which they carried bows, 
slings, knives, and a short club, like the patow of 
the New Zeaianders ; their arrows were barbed 
at the point, and the inner end feathered." A dis. 
pute occurred after the arrival of the English, be- 
tween the inhabitants of the northern and southern 
coaala of the sound ; but a pacific treaty waa con- 
eluded, and the event celebrated by a species of 
music, in which they bore alternat* parts. " Their 
wngs," says Captain Burney, who was himself pre- 
aent, " were given in turn, the party singing having 
their pikes erected. When the first finished they 
laid down their pikes, and the other party reared 
theirs. What they sung was composed of few notes, 
and as wild as could have been expected ; yet it was 
solemn and in unison, and what I thought most es. 
traordinary, they were all well in tune with each 
other. The words were at times given out by one 
man, as a parish-clerk gives out the first line of a 
psalm."* 

It appeared evident to Captain Cook, that previ- 
ous to this, the inhabitants had never entertained 
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any direct cammuni^itioii with EuropeanH 
were not startled," says he, " by the report c 
musket, till ooe day, upon endeavouring t 
to UH that arrows and spears would not penetrate 
their war-dresaes, a gentleman of our company shot 
a musket-ball through one of them folded six times. 
At this they were so much staggered, that their 
ignorance of fire-arms was plainly seen. This vm 
afterwards confirmed when we used them to shoot 
birds, the mannerof which confounded them." On 
the ships leaving Nootka Sound, the natives accom- 
panied their farewell with a singular exhibition : 
" When the anchor was heaving up," says Bumey, 

■ " they assembled in their boats, which covered the 
cove, and began a song, in which they flourished the 
swords, saws, hatchets, and other things, which they 
had obtained from us. In the midst of this valedic- 
tory chorus, one man, mounted on a stage of loOM 
boards, which was supported by the people in the 
nearest canoes or boats, danced with a wooden mask 
on, which he occasionally changed, making himaelf 
resemble sometimes a man, sometimes a bird, and 
sometimes an animal. Of these masks they have 

■ great variety, and they parted with them willing- 
ly, except those of the human face ; if they sold 
any of these, it seemed to be with some repug. 
nance, as if they were parting with the image of a 
I friend or a relation, and were ashamed to be seen 

80 doing."* 

From Nootka Sound Captain Cook made a survey 
of the coast by Mount Saint Elias, till he arrived at 
a cape which turned short to the north, to which he 
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gave the Dame of Cape Hindi in broke; tlience he pro- 
ceeded to Prince WiJIiam's Sound ; after which he 
pnrsaed the coast to the west, which was found to 
take a southerly direction, as described by Behring 
and Tdiirikow. These navigators, however, ea we 
have aeeji, had not made a very particular exami- 
nation ; and altliough the tenor of Cook's instmc- 
tiona did not permit him to devote much time to 
the exploring rivers or inlets, till he reached the 
latitude of 65", still that eminent officer deemed 
himself at liberty to complete an accurate survey 
of this hitherto undiscovered coast, from the arm of 
the sea afterwards denominated Cook's Inlet- round 
the great Peninsula of Altuka, terminating in Cape 
Oonamak. He thence proceeded along the shores 
of Bristol Bay, till he doubled Cape Newenham, 
from which lie steered in a north-easterly direction 
and anchored in Norton Sound. Leaving this the 
ships entered Behring's Strait, and followed the 
coast to the north-west, till they doubled a pro- 
montory situated in 65" 45" north latitude, which 
they named Prince of Wales' Cape, regarding it 
as the western extremity of all America hitherto 
known. >Soon after, in the evening they discerned 
the coast of Asia, and standing across the strait came 
to anchor in a bay of the Tschuktschi country, near a 
village from which the natives crowded to the shore. 
Observing this. Cook landed with three boats well 
armed, and waa received by the Tschuktschi with 
cautious courtesy. About forty men, armed each with 
a spontoon, besides bow and arrows, stood drawn up 
on a rising ground close by the village, and as the 
English drew near, three of them came down to- 
^ the shore, politely taking off \hea ca,^ axA 
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making low bows. On seeing some of the Eoglisli 
leap from their boats thvy retired, and expressed by 
signs their desire that no more should land ; but 
when Cook advanced alone, with some small pre. 
senta in hia hand, their confidence was restored, 
and they exchanged for them two fox-skins and two 
seahorse-teeth. All this time they never laid down 
their weapons, but held them in constant readiness, 
except for a ahort time, when four or five i>ersoM 
disarmed themselvea to give the English a song and 
a dance ; even then, however, they placed them in 
such a manner that they could retuJi them in an 
inatant, and evidently for greater security they de- 
lired their audience to sit down during the dai 
This Asiatic people, although dwelling within fifty 
miles of the American coast, were evidently a dif- 
ferent race from the inliabitants of the shorts of 
Bchring's Strait. All the Americans whom the 
English had seen since tlieir arrival on the coast 
were low of stature, with round chubby faces and 
high cheek-bones. The Tschuktschi, on the con- 
trary, had long visages, and were stout and well 
made. Several things which they had with them, 
and more particularly their clothing, showed a de- 
gree of ingenuity surpassing what one could ex- 
pect among so northern a people. Their dress con- 
sisted of a cap, Crock, breeches, boots, and glovef, 
all mode of leather or skins extremely well dressed, 
some with the fur on, some wiUiout it, and the 
quivers which contained their arrows were made of 
red leather neatly embroidered, and extremely beau- 
tiful.* 
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Vnia this bay the ships again stood over to the 
north-east, and, continuing their examination of the 
American coast. Cook soon found himself BUrround- 
ed by the dreary features which mark the scenery 
of the Polar latitudes; a dark and gloomy sky, 
thick showers of snow and hail, and immense fields 
and mountaiiw of ice, covered in some places by the 
huge forms of the walrus or seahorse, which lay in 
herds of many hundreds, huddling like swine one 
over the other. The flesh of these animals, when 
new killed, was preferred by the crew to their com- 
mon fare of salt meat, but within four and twenty 
hours it became rancid and fishy. From a point of 
land, which was denominated Cape Mulgrave, they 
now explored the coast to the latitude of 70° 29", 
where their progress was arrested by an unbroken 
wall of ice apparently stretching from cofltinent to 
continent* At this time the nearest land was about 
a league distant, and the farthest eastern point seen 
a low headland much encumbered with ice, to which 
Cook gave the name of Icy Cape, and which, till 
the recent discoveries of Captain Beechey, constitut- 
ed the extreme limit of European discovery in that 
quarter of the globe. It was now the end of August ; 
and as nothing farther could be attempted at that 
season on the American coast, the ships return- 
ed to the Sandwich Islands, with the intention of 
resuming in the succeeding summer the attempt for 
the discovery of a communication between the Pa- 
cific and the Atlantic, — an object which their great 
commander did not live to execute, having been 
killed in an unfortunate scufHe with the natives of 

^^_ " CifliiV Vfjagrf, ml. »i. pp. 41S, 417. 
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Owhyheeon the 1 1th of February 1779. Theta. 
ther conduct of the expedition now fell lo Gierke 
and King, and an attempt was made to penetrate 
beyond Icy Cape ; but the continued fields of ice 
rendered it utterly abortive. The ships therefore 
having repassed Behring's Strait, came to anrhorin 
the Bay of St Peter and St Paul in Kamtsdiatka. 
Here Captain Gierke, who had long been in a de- 
dining state, died ; upon which, to the great Hatislac- 
tion of the crews and officers of both ships, who were 
sick of the dreary navigation in these inhospitable 
latitudes, they returned home. 

Subsequent to the voyages of Gook and Gierke, 
the nortli-weat coast of America was visited at dif- 
ferent periods by Meares, Vancouver, and Kotzebue; 
and though the limit of discovery was not £^t^d- 
ed beyond Icy Cape, the shores were mqre minutely 
examined, and a beneficial commercial intercourse 
estabUshed with the natives. Of Captain Meares' 
voyages, the great object was to establish a trade 
between China and the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica. For this purpose an association of the leading 
mercantile men in Bengal fitted out two veaaeiB/— 
the Nootka, commanded by Meares himself, and 
the Sea-otter by Lieutenant Walter Tipping. The 
Sea-otler in the first instance took a cargo of 0[»uin 
to Malacca, thence she proceeded to America, and it 
known to have made Prince William's Sound ; bat 
after leaving that liarbour no accounts of her woe 
ever received, and it appears certain that she and 
her erew perished at sea. Tlie fate of Meares in the 
Nootka was scarcely more tolerable : After a te- 
dious and perilous navigation in the China Seas, 
they made ther waj lhTQti|b Vke attaita bet«£|^_ 
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Oonamak and Oonalaska againat a current nmimig 
seven knots aoi hour, from whieh they sailed across 
to America by the Schumag-in Islands, and anchor- 
ed under Cape Douglas,* Tlienee they proceeded 
to Prince William's Sound to winter; and their 
residence here during October, November, and De- 
cember, though dreary and tedious, was not witli- 
out its comforts. The natives were friendly, and 
brought them provisions ; they caught plenty of ex- 
cellent salmon, and the large flocks of ducks and 
geese afforded constant sport to the officers, and a 
seasonable supply for the table. But the horrors of 
an Arctic winter began soon to gather round them: 
The ice closed in upon the ship ; the snow fell so 
thick that all exercise became impossible ; the ducks 
uid geese collected into Soeks and passed away to 
the southward ; the fish totally deserted the creeks ; 
and the natives, a migratory race, imitating the 
instinct of these lower species, traveUed off in a | 
body with their temporary wigwams to a more ge- 
nial district. To add to these distresses the scur- 
vy made its appearance ; whilst the sun described 
weekly a smaller circle, and shed a sickly and me- 
lancholy light. Even at noon, through an atnioa- 
phere obscured by perpetual snows, " tremendous 
mountains forbade almost a sight of the sky, and 
cast their nocturnal shadows over the ship in the 
midst of day." The decks were incapable of re- 
aiatiag the intense freezing of the night, and the 
lower part of them was covered an inch thick with 
a hoar frost that had all the appearance of s 
notwithstanding fires were kept constantly burning 
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twenty hours out of the twenty-four. Betwecn-fte 
months of January and May, twenty.three men 
died of the scurvyj and the rest of the crew were 
BO disabled as to be incapable of any labour; bat 
the sun's return and the commencement of more 
genial weather produced an instantaneous effect 
on the health and spirits of tlie crew. The natives 
returned, and assured the poor sufferers that the 
cold must soon be gone, making them understand by 
signs that the summer would commence about the 
middle of May ; and the sun, which now began to 
make a larger circle over the hills, not only chased 
away the huge and gloomy shadows that like a 
fimeral-pall had covered the ship, hut brought hack 
the fish to the rivers, and the migratory birds to the 
shore ; so that they soon enjoyed an ample supply 
of fresh food. On the 1 7th of ftlay, a general bi%Bk< 
ing up of the ice took place throughout the cove, and 
the feeling that they were once more in clear water, 
with the prospect of soon leaving a scene of so mudi 
distress and horror, cheered the minds of the crew 
with inexpressible comfort.* These happy antici- 
pations were soon realized by their sailing from 
Prince of Wales' Sound on the 2l8t June, and reach- 
ing the hospitable cluster of the Sandwich IbI«4 
where such was the effect of the genial climate, that 
in ten days' residence every complaint had disap- 
peared. On the 2d of September they left the Sand- 
wich Islands, and arrived on the 20th October at 
Macao in China. 

It may easily be imagined, that during so disas- 
>us a sojourn on the American shore, little or do 
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pro grea s could be made in the survey of the coasts 
which was nigged ; and at no great distance were 
monntaine, covered with thick woods for about 
two-thirds of tbeir ascent^ beyond which they ter- 
minated in immense masses of naked rock. The 
Uadupine grew in great plenty^ and a few black- 
enrrant bushes were noticed^ but no other kind of 
fruit or vegetable. The number of savages seen by 
Meares did not exceed 500 or 600^ and these had 
no fixed place of abode^ but wandered up and down 
IS fiuu^ or necessity impelled them. They were 
ftrong and athletic^ rather exceeding the common 
itature of Europeans^ with prominent cheek-bones^ 
round flat £Bu;es^ eyes small and blacky and hair^ 
which they cut short round the head, of the same 
jetty colour. A slit in the under lip^ parallel to 
the mouth, and a perforation in the septum of the 
lose, in which was inserted a large quill or a piece 
of hariE, gave them a hideous look; whilst a sin- 
fular practice of powdering their hair with the 
down of birds, allowing the frostwork and icicles 
to hang firom the beard, and painting the neck 
and &ce with red ochre, increased the savage sin. 
golarity of their appearance. Their clothing con- 
mted of a single frock of the sea-otter skin reach, 
iog to their knees. When employed in their canoes, 
they used a dress made ^ of the entrails of the 
whale, which covered the head, and was so dis- 
posed that it could be tied round the hole in which 
th^ sat, so as to prevent the water from getting 
into tiie canoe, whilst it kept the lower part of the 
body warm and dry. Their hardihood and capa. 
dty of enduring pain astonished the English, and 
was remarkably evinced upon an occasion m^n- 





tioned by fliearea : — " Id the course of the v 
says be," " among other rubbish, several brokoi 

s bottles bad been thrown out of the ship, ud 
one of the natives, who was searching among thok 
cut his foot in a very severe manner. ~ 
bleed, we pointed out what had caused the wound, 
and applied a dressing to it, which he was made Id 
understand was the remedy we ourselves applied 
niiar occasions ; hut be and his companion 
instantly turned the^whole into ridicule, and at tbe 

e time taking some of the glass, tliey scarified 
their legs and arms in a most cruel and extraordi- 
nary manner, informing ua that nothing of thai 
kind could ever hurt them."* 

The disastrous result of this first expedition did 
not deter either Meares or his liberal employoi 
from hazarding a second voyage to the s 
which was' attended with more important resntlL 
The Felice, of 230 tons burden, and the Iphigoii^ 
of 200, were fitted out on this adventure; the OOD- 
mand being given to Captains Aleares and Dougln 
Both vessels were copper-bottomed and atrongl} 
built, and their crews consisted of Europeans ai 
Chinese, among whom were some excellent Bmitbi^ 
shipwrights, and other artisans. The taking (h 
Chinamen aboard was an espcriment. Before thk 
time they had never formed part of the crew d 
an English mercbant-ship ; and it is but ji»tiic 
to say that they proved hardy, good.huuioorEd. 
and industrious. Two other very interesting pu- 
sengers were on board of Captain Jlcarca' ship,— 
Teanna, a prince of Alooi, one of the Sandvrieli 

• Meares' Voyages, toU i. IntroHnctorj Vojage, [k U 
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lakSy who liad volunteered to leave his native conn- 
tiy when Meares visited it during his former expe- 
dition; and Comekala^ a native of King George's 
Sounds who had at the same time entreated to he 
curied to China. Of these two specimens of savage 
life Tainna was hy far the finest^ hoth in moral 
and in physical qualities. He was ahout thirty-two 
yeuB old^ near six feet five inches in stature^ and 
in strength almost Herculean. His carriage was 
dignified^ and^ in consequence of the respect paid to 
kia superior rank in his own country, possessed an 
air of distinction, to which his familiarity with 
Eon^ean manners had not conununicated any stiff- 
ness or emharrassment. Comekala, on the other 
hand, though cunning and sagacious, was a stranger 
to the generous qualities which distinguished the 
pinoe of the Sandwich Isles. He was kind and 
knest when it suited his own interest; hut stole 
vitfaoat scruple whatever he wished to have, and 
mdd not procure hy fairer means. Brass and cop. 
per were metals which he might almost he said to 
vofihip. Copper halfpence, huttons, saucepans, — 
iH possessed in his eyes the highest charms. It was 
etident that he coveted the hrass huttons of the cap- 
tain's uniform ; and his mode of fixing his eyes on 
the ohject of his desire, and the pangs of ungratified 
tfiiice^ as exhihited in the contortions of his coun- 
taoanoe, proved matter of much amusement to the 
ocw. The cause of his insatiahle thirst for copper 
beeune afterwards apparent. 

In the mean time Captain Meares found it neces- 
my to separate from his consort, whose slow sail- 
ing threatened to impede his progress ; and, after a 
kng and hazardous passage, the ship anchored Vxi 
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Friendly Cove in King George's Sound, abreast rf 
the village of Nootka, on ttie morning of the 13lii 
of May. Comekala, who for several days had bea 
in a state of liigh excitation, now enjoyed the J^ 
nuine delight of once more beholdin|T his nalin 
shore ; and when his intention of landing was mwit 
known, the whole inhabitants poured forth to pn 
him welcome. The dress in which he chose Uttf- 
pear for the lirst time after so long an absence M 
very extraordinary : On a former occasion, wfcei 
visited by Hannapa, a brother chief, lie contented 
himself with an ordinary European suit; bat k 
now, says hleares, arrayed himself in all his glory: 
His scarlet coat was decorated with such quantitis 
of brass buttons and copper appendages of one kind 
or other, that they could not fail to procure hb 
profound reaped from his countrymen, and remfer 
him an object of unbounded admiration to the Noot- 
ka damsels. At least half a sheet of copper fomMd 
tiis breastplate ; from his ears copper ornaments wcR 
suspended ; and he contrived to hang from hts hair, 
which was dressed with a long pig.tail, so mn|5 
handles of copper saucepans, that their weight tuft 
hb head in a stiff upright position, whicb voy 
much heightened the oddity of his appearance. ¥k 
several of the ornaments with which he was nowtt 
proudly decorated, Gomekala had lived in a slate of 
continual hostility with the cook, from whom Ik 
purloined them ; but their last and principal stnig- 

' gle was for an enormous spit, wliich the Amen- 

can prince had seized as a spear to swell the cir- 
cumstances of that splendour with which be was 
preparing to dazzle the eyes of his countrymen. In 

^^^_ aucb a state of accoutrement, and feeling grortecJ^ 
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Unht Hum ever was experienced on the proudest Eu- 
ropean throne^ the long hoat rowed Comekala ashore^ 
ifhea a general and deafening shout from the crowd 
iKiired him of the universal joy felt on his return. 
The whole inhabitants moved to the beach^ welcom- 
ed the traveller on shore^ and afterwards conducted 
Mm to the king's house^ which none but persons of 
rank were permitted to enter^ and where a magnifi- 
cent feast of whale blubber and oil was prepared. On 
the whole^ Comekala's reception^ and the impression 
made by his extraordinary costume^ evinced his in- 
timate knowledge of the character of his country. 
men ; for though to the English the effect was ir- 
leustibly oomic^ the natives regarded him with a 
mixture of silent awe and wonder^ which after a 
while broke forth into expressions of universal as- 
tonishment and delight. 

Not long after this exhibition^ two Nootka princes^ 
Ifaquilla and Callicumj paid a visit to the English. 
Their little squadron^ consisting of twelve canoes with 
eighteen men each^ moved with stately parade round 
the ship: The men wore dresses. of beautiful sea- 
otter skins^ covering them from head to heel ; their 
hair was powdered with the white down of birds^ 
and their feces bedaubed with red and black ochre^ 
m the form of a shark's jaw and a kind of spiral 
line^ which rendered their appearance extremely 

kvage. Eight rowers sat on each side^ and a single 
at the bow; whilst the chiefs^ distinguished by 
a high cap^ pointed at the crown and ornamented 
with a small tuft of feathers^ occupied a place in the 
middle. All this was very striking ; but the most 
lemarkable accompaniment was the air which they 
chanted^ the effect of which is described by Meax^ 
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aa uncommonly pleasing. " We listened," says hf, 
" to their song with an equal degree of surprise and 
pleasure. It was indeed impossible for any ear sus- 
ceptible of delight from musical sounds, oPKnymiiid 
not insensible to the power of melody, to remwi 
unmoved by this solemn unexpected concert. Tht 
chorus was in unison, and strictly correct as to tiw 
and tune ; nor did a dissonant note escape them. 
Sometimes they would make a sudden transitioB 
from the high to tJie low tones, with sueli melan- 
choly turns in their variations, that we could not 
reconcile to ourselves the manner in which theya^ 
quired or contrived this more than untaught melod; 
of nature. There was also something for the eyea> 
well as the ear, and the action that accompanied 
their voices added very much to the impressMM 
which the chanting made upon us all. £veryoiif 
beat time with undeviating regularity against tbt 
gunwale of the boat with their paddles ; and at tiu 
end of every verse they pointed with extended anna 
to the north and south, gradually sinking their \<AtlS 
in such a solemn manner as to produce an eS'ect not 
often attained by the orchestras of European na- 
tions." This account of the impressive music of the 
people of Nootka Sound is, the reader may remem- 
l>er, corroborated by Captain Bumey* The cere- 
mony, however, did not end with the song; bat 
after rowing twice round the ship, rising up euh 
time as they passed the stem, and vocirerating) 
" Wacush ! Wacush !" (friends), they brought (lu^ 
canoes alongside, and the two cliiefs came on boani. 
Both were handsome men of the middle size, pi»- 
mild but manly expression of countenance. 
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Th^ atvcpted & present of copper, iron, and otJier 
articles, with sigDs of great delight, and throwing 
off their sea-otter garments laid them gracefully at 
the feet of tlie English, and stood on the deck quite 
naked. Eatli of them was presented with a hlonket, 
wbivh they threw orer their shoulders with marks 
of high satisfaction, and descending into their ca- 
noes, were paddled to the shore. 

A brisk trade in furs now commenced, which, 
though interrupted occasionally by the petty thefts 
of the savages, was highly favourable to the cotnmer~ 
cia! interests of the espeditiou. Skins of the seB-ott«r, 
beaver, martin, sable, and river-otter, of the ermine, 
black-fox, gray, white, and red wolf, wolverine, mar- 
mot, racoon, bear, and mountain- sheep, and in addi- 
tion to all these, of the furred, speckled, and common 
seal) sea-cow, and sea-Hon, were all procured, though 
some in greater abundance than others. Of these 
by for the most beautiful and valuable was the skin 
of the sea-ott«r. The taking of this animal is at- 
tended with considerable hazard ; but constant prac- 
tice has taught the natives both skill and courage. 
" When it is determined to hunt the sea-otter," 
aays Meares, " two very small canoes are prepared, 
in each of which are seated two expert hunters. 
The instruments they employ are bows and arrows, 
widi a small harpoon which differs somewhat from 
the instrument of the same kind used in hunttng 
the whale, the shaft being much the same; but the 
harpoon itself of greater length, and so notched and 
barbed that when it has once entered the flesh it is 
almost impossible to extricate it. It is attached to 
the shaft by several fathoms of sufficient strength to 
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drag the otter to tilt boat. The arrows empk^ 
are small, and pointed with bone formed into a 
single barb. Thus equipped the hunters proceiJ 
among the rocks in ficarch of their prey. Some- 
times they surprise the animal when Bleeping fli 
his baek on the surface of the water; and if llKJ 
can approaeh without awakening him, which re- 
quires inRnite caution and skill, he is easily har- 
pooned and dragged to the boat, wlien a. fierce baU 
tle often ensues between the otter and the hunlcR. 
who are frequently severely wounded by bis 'tcelb 
and claws. The more usual manner of taking him. 
however, is by pursuit, and tlie chase is aometima 
continued for hours. As the animal cannot remuo 
long under water, the skill is here chiefly exauA 
to direct tbe canoes in the same line which the ot- 
ter take^ when under water, at which time fac 
swims with a celerity that greatly exceeds thftt of 
bis pursuers. The moment he dives, thnebic 
the canoes separate in order to have the beUet 
chance of wounding him with their arrows at iht 
moment he rises, although it often happens ttiU 
this wary and cunning animal escapes, and baSb* 
the utmost skiU of his persecutors. Should it hap- 
pen that the otters are overtaken with their yoaoi 
ones, tbe instinct of parental affection comes out ib 
its most deep and interesting shape; all sense of 
danger and of self-preservation is instantly loft, 
and both male and female defend their cubs with 
the most furious courage, tearing out with their 
teeth tbe arrows and harpoons fixed in them, and 
often attacking the canoes themselves. On sudl 
occasions, however, their utmost efforts at« noa- 
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vailing, and they and their oflapring' never fail of 
yielding to the power of the hunters."* 

The hunting the whale, however, is a still nobler 
sport ; and nothing can exceed the skill und intrepi- 
dity with which the Americans of Nootka engage 
in it. When it is determined to proceed against 
this mighty creature, the chief prepares himself 
with great ceremony: He is clothed in the sea- 
otter's skin, his hody besmeared with oil and paint- 
ed with red ochre ; the canoes selected for the ser- 
vice are of a size between those used in war and 
the ordinary kind, and contain eighteen or twenty 
men, the bravest and most active that can be found. 
When the whale is discovered, the chief himself 
throws the first harpoon ; but all the people in the 
various attendant canoes are armed with the same 
isstruinent, l4> be employed as occasion may re- 
quire. As soon as the huge fish feels the smart of 
the first weapon, he dives, and carries the shaft 
with all its bladders along with bint ; on which the 
boats follow jn his wake, and as he rises continue 
to fix their weapons till he finds it impossible to 
sink from the number of Hoating buoys attached to 
hia body. The whale then drowns, and is towed 
on shore with great triumph and rejoicing.t He is 
immediately cut up, part being dedicated to the 
feast whicii concludes the day, and the remainder 
divided among those who shared the dangers and 
glory of the chase. 

The ingenuity of the Nootka savages in many 
mechanical arts was very remarkable. Their 
nufacture of harpoons, lines, fiah-hooks, bows and 
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arrows, their skill in tanning and preparing tOTB, 
their ingenious manner of forging the metals pro- 
rured from the English into various ornamenta for 
their wives or favourites, and above all their art in 
constructing camfes, astonished the European and 
Chinese artisans. Of the iron received in exchange 
for furs they mode tools ; and it was seldom they 
could be prevailed on to use European utensila in 
preference to their own, with the exception of the 
saw, the utility of which in abridging labour was 
immediately perceived and made available. They 
formed of the same metal a species of tool for hol- 
lowing out large trees, which purpose it served fer 
better than any instrument the carpenters of the 
Felice could give them. In this operation a Bat 
stone was employed in place of an anvil, whilst a 
round one served for a hammer ; and with lhe*e 
rude implements they shaped the redhot iron into 
a tool resembling a cooper's adze, which they &•■ 
tened to t> wooden handle with cords made of si- 
news ; it was then sharpened, and proved admi- 
rably adapted for the purposes for whicii it was 
intended.* 

After the English had been for some time in 
King George's Sound, the Americans began to nuke 
use of sails formed of mats, in imitation of Captun 
Meares' ship. Hannapa got the sailors to rig one of 
his war-canoes in the English style, of which he wu 
extremely proud, never omitting the ceremony of 
hoisting his pendant whenever he approached, to 
the great amusement of the crew. Not long after 
this the English were waited upon by WJcananiah, 

* Meares, io\. u. ^. TA, ^. ^^^_ 
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a prince of greater wealth and power than any they 
haid yet seen^ who invited them to visit his kingdom^ 
which lay at some distance to the southward^ that 
a commercial intercourse might he established for 
th^ advantage of both parties. Th% invitation wi^ 
accepted^ and Wicananish himself met the Felice at 
some distance from the shore with a small fleet of 
canoes ; and^ coming on boards piloted them into the 
harbour. They found the capital to be at least 
three times the size of Nootka. The country roimd 
was covered with impenetrable woods of great ex- 
tent, in which were trees of enormous size. After the 
king and his chiefs had been entertained on boards the 
JBnglish were in return invited to a feast by Wica- 
nanish ; and it is not easy to conceive a more inte- 
resting picture of savage life than is given by Meares 
on this occasion. '^ On entering the house," says 
he, '* we were absolutely astonished at the vast 
area it enclosed. It contained a large square, boarded 
up close on all sides to the height of twenty feet, 
with planks of an uncommon breadth and length. 
Three enormous trees, rudely carved and painted, 
formed the rafters, which were supported at the 
ends and in the middle by gigantic images, carved 
out of huge blocks of timber. The same kind of 
broad planks covered the whole to keep out the rain ; 
but they were so placed as to be removable at plea- 
sure, either to receive the air and light or to let out 
the smoke. In the middle of this spacious room 
were several fires, and beside them large wooden 
vessels filled with fish-soup. Large slices of whale's 
flesh lay in a state of preparation, to be put into 
similar machines filled with water, into which the 
women, with a kind of tongs, conveyed \io\. %\aiv.^^ 
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from very fierire fires, in order to make it boil. Heapi 
of fiah were strewed about ; and in Ibis central ptut 
of the square, which might pn)perly be called the 
kitchen, stood large seal-skinB filled with oil, &om 
wbenee the guests were served with that delidom 
beverage. The trees that supported the roof wew 
of a size which would render the mast of a first rale 
man-of-war diminutive on a comparison with them; 
indeed our curiosity as well as our astonishmeDl 
was at its utmost stretch, when we considered the 
strength which must liave been required to raise 
these enormous beams to their present elevatioo, 
and how such strength could be commanded by > 
people wholly unacquainted, as we supposed, with 
the mechanic powers. The door by which we enter- 
ed this extraordinary fabric was the mouth of one 
of these huge images, which, large as it may, from 
this circumstance, be supposed to have been, VM 
not disproportioned to the other features of its Oft. 
lossal visage. We ascended by a few steps on the 
outside; and, after passing the portal, descended 
down the chin into the house, where we found new 
matter for wonder in the number of men, women, 
and children who composed the family of the chief, 
which consisted of at least 800 persons. These were 
divided into groups according to their respective 
offices, which had distinct places assigned them. 
The whole of the interior of the building was sar- 
rounded by a bench, alwut two feet from the ground, 
on which the various inhabitants sat, ate, and slept 
The chief appeared at the upper end of the room 
surrounded by natives of rank, on a small raised 
platform, round which were placed several large 
cbeata, over which hung bladdera of oil, large 
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of whales' flesh, and proportionable gobbets of blub. 
ber. Festoons of human skulls, arranged with some 
attention to uniformity, were disposfd in almost 
every part where they could be placed ; and, however 
ghastly such ornaments appeared to European eyes, 
they were evidently considered by the courtiers and 
people of Wicananiah aa a very splendid and ap- 
propriate decoration of the royal apartment." When 
the English appeared the guests had made a con- - 
siderable advance in their banquet. Before each 
person was placed a large slice of boiled whale, 
which, with small wooden dishes filled with oil and 
fish-soup, and a muscle.shell instead of a spoon, 
composed the economy of the table. The servants 
busily replenished the dishes as they were emptied, 
and the women picked and opened some bark, which 
served the purpose of tflwels. The guests despatch- 
ed their messes with astonishing rapidity and vo- 
racity, and even the children, some of them not 
above three years old, devoured the blubber and 
oil with a rapacity worthy of their fathers. Wica- 
nuiish in (he mean time did the honours with an J 
air of hospitable yet dignified courtesy, which might 
have graced a more cultivated society. 

At theconclusionof the feast it was intimated to the 
English that the proper time had arrived to produce 
their presents. Upon this a great variety of articles 
were displayed ; among which were several blankets 
and two copper tea-kettles. On these last, considered 
to be almost inestimable, the eyes of the whole assem- 
bly were instantly riveted ; ajid a guard was imme- 
diately mounted, who kept a jealous watch over 
them till curiosity was gratified; after which, they 
^jen^jKHited in large cliests rudely caivei a&\ 
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faneifuUy adorned with human teeth. About U^~l 
men now advanced into the middle of the apart- 
ment, eaeh holding up a aea-otter skin nearly six 
feet in length, and while they remained in that poa- 
tion the prince delivered a. speech, during whiiA be 
gave his heiid in token of friendship to the captain, 
and informing him that these skins were the retun 
he proposed to make for the present he had just re- 
ceived, concluded by ordering them to he immedi- 
ately conveyed on board. 

The English now opened a brisk trade, procur. 
ing the finest furs, whilst they were supplied witb 
excellent provisions: Salmon, cod, halibut, roc4. 
fish, and herrings, were brought to them fresh from 
the water; and the women and children sold them 
berries, wild onions, salads, and other esculent 
plants. Wicananish, however, was anxious to esta- 
blish a rigid monopoly, and evinced the utmost jea- 
lousy lest any neighbouring princes should be admit- 
ted to trade with the English. None were allowed 
to go on board without his license ; and one unfor- 
tunate stranger was detected without a passport, hur. 
ried into the woods, and, as was strongly suspected, 
instantly put to death. At last two chie^, who 
had already entered into some transactions with 
Captain Meares, remonstrated against such illibe* 
rality ; and Wicananish, rather than go to war, 
concluded a treaty, which had the effect of restor- 
ing a good understanding by mutual sacrifices. 
Hanna and Detootche agreed to resign to Wicana- 
nish all the otter skins in their possession on condi- 
tion of receiving the two copper tea-kettles already 
mentioned. These last articles, however ludicrous 
it m&y appear in the eyes of European diplom 
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formed the grand basis of the treaty^ and the terms 
of exchange were not arranged without much diffi. 
culty. During these proceedings the English had 
little opportunity to examine the country ; but every 
thing which they saw was inviting. An archipe- 
'lago extended from King George's Sound to the 
harbour of Wicananish^ most of the islands being 
covered with wood, with few clear spots. The soil 
was rich, producing berries and fruits in abundance, 
and the timber of uncommon size and beauty, con. 
slating chiefly of red oak, large cedar, black and 
white spruce-fir. In their expeditions into the in- 
terior they met with frequent groves, where al- 
most every second tree was fit for masts of any di- 
mensions.* 

From Wicananish Captain Meares sailed south- 
ward along a coast not visited by Cook,* of which the 
chart by Maurelle was so inaccurate, that it seem- 
ed almost certain he had never surveyed it in per- 
son. During this voyage they were visited by a 
small fleet of canoes, filled with people far more sa- 
vage than those hitherto met with. The face of the 
chief was bedaubed with black ochre, and powdered 
with a glittering sand, which communicated a singu- 
lar fierceness of expression; whilst his manners were 
mde, and gave no encouragement to any more in. 
timate intercourse. Meares continued his survey of 
the coast as far north as latitude 49"^ 37'; after 
which he retraced his progress, and on reaching 
the Strait of Juan de Fu9a took possession of it, 
with all the usual ceremonies, in the name of the 
King of Great Britain. The existence of this chan- 
nel, which had been doubted since its discovery in 

* Meares' Voyag^s^ Tok i. p. 239< 
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1592, was row positively ascertained, and thefa 
boat was despatclied up the strait under the com. 
mand of Mr DutBn, first officer of the Felice. 
crew consisted of thirteen sailors, well armed, 
provisioned for a month. In a week, however,i, they 
returned, — with their full complement indeed, but 
every one of them wounded. They had been at- 
tacked by the natives with a ferocity and determi* 
nation which set at nought the usual terror of fire, 
arms. The assailants used their bows and arrowi, 
clubs, spears, stone-bludgeons, and slin^, with grai 
skill and courage. The boat itself showed this, being 
pierced in numerous places with the barbed arrowi, 
many of which were siiU slicking in the awning 
which, by intercepting the heavy showers of tbCK 
missiles and breaking the fall of the larg« stones 
discharged from the slings, was the principal tneoiM 
of preserving the lives of the crew. 

On returning down the strait, they were met by 
a canoe paddled by two subjects of Wicananish, and 
after purchasing some fish were about to bid them 
farewell, when the savages made them aware th&t 
they still had another commodity to dispose of, an'd 
to their inexpressible horror exhibited two human 
beads still dripping with blood. " They held up 
these detestable objects by the hair," says Meare^ 
" with an air of triumph and exultation, and when 
the crew of the boat discovered signs of disgust and 
detestation at so appalling a spectacle, the savages, 
in a tone and with looks of extreme satisfaction, iit- 
formed them that they were the heads of two people 
belonging to Tatootche, the enemy of their own 
king Wii«nanish, whom they had recently slain."" 

• MearW Vojngwi, suU i. p. 31 
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ia lut occiuTence threw a gloom over the spirits 
I ship's company, and caused them to make 
ninnte inquiries into the habits of the savages, 
brought to light some very extraordinary 
istances. Mild and amiable as were the ge- 
nanners of the inhabitants ofNootka Sound, it 
iscovered by their own confession, that they 
ily tortured captives with every re6nement 
elty, but feasted on human flesh. Callicum, a 
lescribed by Aleares as a model of kindness 
ven of delicacy in his intercourse vrith the 
ifa, acknowledged that he slept nightly on a 

filled with human skulls, which he often ex. 
i aa trophies of his valour. Maquilla betrayed 
nnibal propensities in a manner still more 
d : "It so happened that the chief, in as. 
ig the side of the ship, by some untoward 
Qt received a hurt in the leg. Orders were 
Ustely given to the surgeon to attend, and 
he was about to apply a plaster to the wound, 
ilia absolutely refused to submit, but sucked 
If the blood which freely flowed from it; and 
we expressed our astonishment and disgust 
:h conduct, he replied by licking his lips, pat- 
is belly, and esclaiming, ' Cloosh, cloosh,' or 
I, good !' Nor did he now hesitate to confess 
e ate human flesh, and to express the delight 
ik in banqueting upon his fellow- creatures ; 
ily avowing the practice, but informing the 

as they stood shuddering at the story, that 
Dg before this the ceremony of killing aiid 

a slave had taken place at Friendly Cove."'' 
Eicknowledgment was confirmed by Callicum 
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and HannapB, who, protesting they had neva tatttd 
the smallest bit of human flesh themeelves, desoik 
ml Maquilla as peculiarly fond of it, and in lb 
practice of killing a slave once a.month to gnti^ 
his unnatural appetite. Perhaps there might it 
some exaggeration in this ; but the ghastly orai. 
ments of Wicananish's dining-room, the extraordi- 
nary pillow of Callicum, the exposure of ma't 
heads and limbs for sale, and the admission of tk 
chief himself, sufficiently prove the existence of lb 
atrocious custom, whatever might be the extent U 
which it was carried. 

For a long time the English thought the inh>)nt- 
ants had no religious belief whatever. To the hop 
misshapen images seen in their houses they ad- 
dressed no homage ; they had neither priests M 
temples, nor did they oiTer any sacrifices ; but U 
accidental circumstance led to the discovery lluli 
though devoid of all superstitious observances, and 
wholly ignorant of tlie true God, they were not with. 
out a certain species of mythology, including the be- 
lief of an existence after death. " This discoverj," 
says Meares, " arose from our inquiries on a vtij 
different subject: On expressing our wish to l« 
informed by what means they became acquainud 
with copper, and why it was such a pecDliv 
object of their admiration, a son of Hann^i. 
one of the Nootkan chiefs, a youth of unctanno 
sagacity, informed us of all he knew on the BO^ 
ject; and we found, to our surprise, that his atuj 
involved a little sketch of their religion." Wbca 
words were wanting he supplied the deficiency bj 
those expressive actions which nature 
seems to communicate to people whose lanj 
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nperfect; and the young Nootkan conveyed his 
i^ by signs 80 skilfully as to render them per- 
Bctly intelligible. He related his story in the fol- 
lowing manner: — " He first placed a certain iium- 
)er of stieks on the ground, at small distances from 
sch other, to which he gave separate names. Thus, 
le called the first his father, and the next his grand- 
ather: he then took what remained and threw 
;tiem alt into confusion together, as much as to say 
hat they were the general heap of his ancestors, 
shorn he could not individually reckon. He then, 
Minting to this bundle, said, when they lived an old 
nan entered the sound in a copper canoe, with cop- 
ter paddles, and every thing else in his possession 
if the same metal ; that he paddled along the shore, 
in which all the people were assembled to contem. 
>late so strange a sight, and that, having thrown 
me of his copper paddles on shore, he himself land- 
id. The extraordinary stranger then told the natives 
hat he came from the sky, to which the boy point- 
id with his hand ; that their country would one day 
>e destroyed, when they would all be killed, and 
ise again to live in the place from whence he came. 
3ur young interpreter explained this circumstance 
)f liis narrative by lying down as if he were dead, 
md then, rising up suddenly, he imitated the 
tcUon as if he were soaring through the air. He 
xmtinoed to inform us that the people killed the 
)Id man and took his canoe, from which event they 
lerived their fondness for copper, and he added that 
the images in their houses were intended to repre- 
lent the form, and perpetuate the mission of this 
supernatural person who came from the sky."* 

^^^m ' Meares' Vuyi^iu, vol. ii. pp. 70g 71. 
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As the objects of this voyage were principally of 
a commercial nature. Captain M«ares liad bftte 
opportunities to observe the cliaracter of the nativci 
than to explore the eoast or the interior of the ami' 
try. The range of liia navigation, extending odIj 
from Nootka Sound tu the latitude of 49° 37' north, 
disclosed no regular continuity of land, but in even 
direction large ialands, divided by deep sounds ud 
channels. The time which this intelligent seunii 
could spare was not enough to complete the aunrcy; 
but, judging from what lie did see, he was ledlo^ 
belief that the entire space from St George's Sound 
to Hudson's Bay and Davis' Strait, instead of i 
continent, was occupied by an immense archipda^, 
through which might reach a passage from the P»- 
eific into the Atlantic Ocean. " The oiiannels of 
this archipelago," says he in his memoir on tht 
probable existence of a north-west passage, " woe 
found to be wide and capacious, with near 9O0 
fathoms depth of water, and huge 
stretching out into the sea, where whales and 
otters were seen in an incredible abundance, 
some of these channels there are islands of ice « 
we may venture to say could never have been li 
ed on the western side of America, which 
a mild and moderate climate ; so that their existence 
caimot be reconciled to any other idea than thai 
they received their formation in the Eastern Seas, 
and have been drifted by tides and currents throuf[ti 
the passage for whose existence we are contending."' 
To determine this great question, and cooiplete 
an accurate survey of the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, Captain Vancouver, an excellent officer, whs 
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bad received bis professional education under Cook, 
was despatched in l^M ; and, commencing his 
voyage at Cape Mendocino, in latitude 41°, he 
sailed nortliward 219 leagues to the Strait of Juan 
de Pufa, never losing sight of the surf which dash- 
ed against the shore, taking once or twice every 
day (he meridional altitude, and minutely noting 
the position of the motit conspicuous points. The 
wholecoast presented an impenetrable barrier against 
approach from the sea, and no opening was found to 
afford his vessels the smallest shelter. He then ex- 
plored the Strait of Juan de Fufa ; and having sa- 
tisfied himseirthat no passage across America was to 
be discovered there, devoted his time to tJie survey of 
tfae labyrinth of islands, sounds, and inlets, between 
50° and 60° of latitude. After a series of jiatient 
and scientific observations every way worthy of the 
school in which he had been bred, he ascertained 
the grand fact that the coast was throughout conti- 
nuous, and thus dispelled all hope of a north-west 
passage in this quarter. It was bis fate to en. 
counter nut a little unreasonable scepticism when 
the result was made public; and, like many other 
travellers and navigators, he found too much reason 
to complain of those lazy closet- philosophers, who 
refiiae to admit any testimony which liappens to 
ctntradict their own preconceived theories. Time, 
however, has done him justice, and fully confirmed 
the accuracy of bis report. 

After the disastrous result of the expedition of 
Behring, more than eighty years elapsed before Rns- 
sia thought jiroper to pursue the career of disco- 
very on the extreme coasts of North-western Ame- 
At length Count Roman;£off, a acientific Mi4 
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patriotic nobleman, determined to despatch Lieu- 
tenant Kotzebue on a voyage to the straits which 
bear the name of that great mariner. His equip, 
ment consisted of a single vessel, the Rurick, lOO 
tons burden, withtwenty-two sailors, asurgeon, and 
a botanist. Having doubled Cape Horn, he ar- 
rived on the 19th June 1816 at Awatscha. Con- 
tinuing his course he passed the boundary explored 
by Behring, and on the Ist of August descried on 
his right, in latitude 68°, a broad opening which he 
trusted would prove the long-sought- for passage. 
Having entered, he landed on the beach, ascend- 
ed a neighbouring hill, and saw nothing but vt- 
ter as far as the eye eould reach. Full of ardent 
expectation he employed a fortnight in examining 
this sound, making a complete circuit of its shorei. 
No outlet, however, was discovered, except one, 
which it appeared almost certain communicated 
with Norton Sound, and Kotzebue resumed tiil 
voyage, which, however, was attended with no new 
or important results. To this arm of the sea, tht 
discovery of which forms the principal feature in Ul 
enterprise, he has very properly communicated Ui 
name. 

With Kotzebue terminates our account of the [»• 
gress of discovery upon the north-western shorn tt 
America; for an outline of the survey made bjO^ 
tain Beechey belongs to a future portion of thisdisqiu- 
sition. It is a pleasing reflection, that almost exclo- 
sively lo the British navy belongs the hard-eanted 
praise of having explored nearly the whole of tbil 
;, with an accuracy which leaves nothing lo be 
desired by the most scientific 
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CHAPTER UI, 
Becsrne and Sir Alexander Maekeintie. 

Coknbation of CaDsda— FTeach Fur-Tiade— Rise of HadBon's 
Baj Company— Heame's Three Journeya — North-West For 
Cotopanj — First Joui-nej of Sir Aloiander Mackeorio in l7Ba — 
Hb Second Eipedition in 17B2. 

Having completed a brief sketch of the progress of 
diacovery along the wide extent of the eastern and 
western Bhorea of North America, from the first ex. 
pedition of Cabot to the latest attempts of Kotze- 
bue, two important subjects present themselves, — 
the rise of the fur-trade, and the great discoveries 
which were achieved by British subjects connected 
with this branch of commercial enterprise. The 
expedition of Cartier conferred on the French that 
title to the countries round the St Lawrence which 
results from priority of discovery ; and other cir- 
cumstances combined to direct their efforts chief- 
ly to the colonisation of the more northern tracts of 
America. Amongst these causes may be reckoned 
the disastrous failure of their attempt to establish a 
settlement in Florida, the great power of the Spa- 
niards in that quarter, and the pre-occupation of the 
middle regions of the continent by the English. In 
^£a^the Sieur de la Roche, a Breton genUKmKQ.Q^ ^^J 
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ancient family, obtained frum Henry IV. a jmiaH. 
equally unlimited with that granted by Elizabeth to 
Gilbert and Raleigh. He was nominated Lieule- 
nant-General of Canada, II och el aga, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and of the countries lying on the Riv^ of 
the great Bay of Norinibega (meaning the St Lau- 
rence), and the supreme command, both civil and 
military, was concentrated in his single person. His 
preparations were singularly disproportionate to tb 
higb-sounding titles, and the whole expedition wu 
unfortunate. La Roche, with a small squadron, i 
crews consisting principally of convicted felons, land, 
ed on Sable Island, near the coast of Nova Scotia. 
From this barren spot, ill adapted for a settlement, 
he reached the opposite shore, which he surveyed; 
and having intrnated the temporary command of Ibt 
colony to an inferior officer, he returned to Fiaaa 
to procure additional supplies. On arriving in JBrU- 
tany, a dispute arose between him and the Dukede 
Mercoeur, a nobleman enjoying the confidence of tlK 
French monarch, by whose influence the royal h- 
vour was wholly withdrawn from La Roche. ITiU 
adventurer, deprived of all means of prosecuting 
his enterprise in the New World, soon after died at 
a broken heart. 

Meantime the colony on Sable Island were expOMA 
to famine and disease, and totally neglected l^ ihc 
king, amid the occupation and excitement of his vHl 
political schemes. Their existence was at length 
accidentally recalled to the mind of Henry, vho 
in deep remorse for bis forgetfulness despatched a 
vessel, which on its arrival found only twelve sur- 
They had formed a hovel of the planln of 
a sbipvfreckei Spawah vessel, supported tha 
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by fiahing, and replaced their worn-out European 
jfLnQents with the skins of the sea-wolf. On their 
return to France, the monarch was greatly moved 
by the account of tlieir sufferings, corroborated as it 
waa by their emaciated and bagard aspect, matted 
hair, beards which almost swept tlie ground, and 
singular dress. He hastened to compensate for his 
neglect, by granting to such as were felons a free 
pardon, and presenting to eac^ a sum of fifty 
crowns.* 

These disasters were followed soon after by an 
attempt of Chauvin and Fontgrave, two fur-mer- 
chants, to establish a colony at Tadoussack, on the 
mouth of the Saguenay, which proved abortive, and 
gave place to an expedition on a more enlarged 
9caie, planned and conducted by De Monts, a gen- 
tleman of Sainton^e, whose squadron consisted of 
forty vessels. His first settlement was on the Island 
of St Croix, from which he removed to Port Royal, 
now known by the name of Annapolis, where he 
appears to have abandoned his more pacific designs 
for the superior eiicitation and profits of piracy. 
The complaints of the merchants engaged in the 
Newfoundland fishery terminated in the recall and 
disgrace of Be Monts ; but Chaniplain, on whom 
the command devolved, showed himself every way 
worthy of the trust. From Tadoussack he removed 
the principal settlement tA Quebec, where he built 
and fortified a town, reduced the surrounding terri- 
tory into cultivation, and became the founder of the 
government of Canada, or New France. Leaving 
his infant settlement, he next determined to pene- 

re Gioiml Jes Vo>-a^es, voL xi\. pp. ESa, MV. 
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trat« into the interior ; and his emotions of wonder 
and astonishment may be easily conceived, when, 
ascending the St Lawrence, the majestic forests of 
Canada first met his eye, encircling in their bowra 
the greatest lakes known to exist in the world. 
Surveying first the southern bank of the river, and 
of the lakes Ontario and Erie, he found that he 
had reached the very cradle of savage life, mn^ 
rounded by nations whose manners, occupation^ 
and superstitions, were as new as they were baU 
and terrific. 

To pursue the discoveries of the French into lie 
interior of North America does not property Ul 
within the limits of this work ; and it is sufficient it 
present to observe, that aFter a long and sanguinary 
struggle between the arms of France and England, 
in the war which broke out in 1756, Canada vm 
at last subdued by the English, and the possemm 
of the province confirmed to Great Britain by the 
treaty of 1763. During the war between the United 
States and the mother country, Upper Canada oaa 
more became the theatre of an obstinate contest. 
which concluded, however, unfavourably for the 
American troops ; and the country has since renuin- 
ed an integral part of the British dominions. Un- 
der the French the fur-trade, notwithstanding the 
restrictions with which commerce was oppressed, 
was carried to a great height and embraced an im- 
mense extent of country. It was conducted by t 
Bet of hardy adventurers, who joined the savagei in 
their hunting-parties, and thus collected large car- 
goes of furs with which they supplied the merchattti. 
Their distant inland expeditions sometimes occnjHeil 
fweJve or even eighteen months ; and daring, JUb 
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pflfiod their uainterrupted familiarity with the na. 
tives almost transformed tliem into as wild and 
borbaraiis a condition as that of the tribes with whom 
they a3g04uated. " It requires less time," saya Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, " for a civilized people to 
deviate into the manners and customs of savage life> 
than for savages to rise into a state of civilisation. 
Such was the event with those who thus accom- 
panied the natives on their hunting and trading ex. 
cursions ; for they became so atlEicbed to the Indian 
mode of life, that they lost all relish for their for. 
mer habits and native homes. Hence they derived 
the title of Coureurs de Bois, became a kind of 
pedlara, and were extremely useful to the merchants 
engaged in the fur-trade, who gave them the neces- 
sary credit to proceed on their commercial under- 
takings. Three or four of these people would join 
their stock, put their property into a birch-bark 
canoe which they worked themselves, and would 
then either accompany the natives in their excur- 
sions, or penetrate at once into the country. At 
length these voyages extended to twelve or fifteen 
months, when they returned with rich cargoes of 
furs and followed by great numbers of the natives. 
During the short time requisite to settle their ac- 
counts with the merchants and procure fresh credit, 
they generally contrived to squander away all their 
gains, when they returned to renew their favourite 
mode of life, their views being answered and their 
labour sufficiently rewarded by indulging them- 
selves in extravagance and dissipation during the 
short spaee of one month in twelve or fifteen. Thii 
indifference about amassing property, and the plea. 
sure of living free from all restnuat, WOQ ^i^M^V 
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on a licentiousness of manners, which could not 
escape the vigilant obsenation of the missionariw, 
who had much reason to complain of their being a 
disgrace to the Christian religion, by not only swerv- 
ing from its dutiea themselves, but bringing it into 
disrepute with those of the natives who had become 
converts to it, and consequently obstructing the 
great object to which these pious men had devoted 
their lives. They therefore exerted their influence 
to procure the suppression of these people ; and hv 
cordingly no one was allowed to go up the conntfy 
to traffic with the Indiana without a license from 
the French government."* This change of system 
was not at first attended with the expected benefits; 
for the licenses were sold in most instances to retired 
officers or their widows, who again disposed of them 
to the fur-merchants, and they of necessity recalled 
to their service the Coureurs de Bois as their sgenti : 
thus matters assumed, though by a somewhat more 
circuitous process, the same aspect as before. At 
last military posts were established at the confluentt 
of the great lakes, which repressed the excesBes d 
the wood-runners, and afforded protection to the 
trade; whilst under this new system, a body of re- 
spectable men, usually retired officers, introduced 
order and regularity in the traffic with the nativtt, 
co.«perated with the efforts of the mi.«sionarieB, and 
extended their intercourse with the various tribes 
to the distance of 2500 miles, from the most civilised 
portion of the colony to the banks of the Saaktt- 
chewine river in 53° north latitude, and lou^tuds 
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102° west* Of tliese trading eommanders two 
individuals attempted to penetrate to tlie Pacific 
Ocean, but appear to have been unsuccessful. 

The discoveries of the English in Hudson's Bay, 
and the latest attempts of Fox and Jamea tfl reach 
the Pacific through some of its unexplored channels, 
have been suBieiently enlarged upon in a former 
volume ;+ but though unsuccessful in their great 
design, the accounts brought home regarding the rich 
furs of these extreme northern shores excited the at- 
tention of Grosseliez, an enterprising individual, who 
undertook a voyage to survey the country, and laid 
before the French government a proposal for a com- 
mercial settlement upon the coast. The minister, 
however, rejected it as visionary ; and Grosseliez, 
having obtained an introduction to Mr Montagu 
the English resident at Paris, was introduced to 
Prince Rupert, who, struck by the probable advan- 
tages of the project, eagerly patronized it. By his 
interest with the Knglish king he obtained the grant 
of a ship commanded by Captain Zachariah Gillam, 
who sailed with Grosseliez in 1668, and, penetrat- 
ing to the top of James' Bay, erected Fort Charles 
on the bank of the Rupert River. In the succeed- 
ing year Prince Rupert, with seventeen other per. 
sons, were incorporated into a company, and ob. 
lained an exclusive right to establish settlements 
and carry on trade in Hudson's Bay. Their char, 
ter recites, that those adventurers having at their 
own great cost undertaken an expedition to Hud. 
son's Bay, in order to discover a new passage into the 
South Sea, and to find a trade for furs, minerals, and 
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other commoditiea, and having made sndi disctff^ 
ries as encouraged them to proceed in their d 
his Majesty granted to them and their heba, under 
the name of " the Governor and Company of Ad- 
venturers trading into Hudson's Bay," the pova 
of holding and alienating lands, and the sole ri^l 
of trade in Hudson's Strait, and with the territoiiet 
upon the coasts of the same. They were authorized 
to iit out ships of war, to erect forts, make reprisal*, 
and send home all English subjects entering the 
bay without their license, and to declare wrt and 
make peace with any prince or people not Chriv 
tian." 

Instituted with such ample powers, and at fint 
placed under the management of enlightened men, 
this company soon arrived at considerable prosperity. 
They have, indeed, been severely censured as «i- 
hibiting little zeal to promote discovery, and for 
uniformly opposing every attempt on the part of 
their servants to solve the long-agitated question of 
a north-west passage. Tliere appears to have been 
much personal pique in these accusations ; and the 
expedition of Knight, in 1721, fitted out on the most 
liberal scale at the company's expense, and the te- 
nor of their original instructions to their governor, 
eertainly prove that they were not enemies to the 
cause of discovery; whilst the failure of the voyages 
of Middleton in 1742, and of Captains Moore and 
Smith in 1746, must at length have convinced the 
bitterest opponenta of the company, that if they had 
not discovered the long-expected passage in some of 
the straits leading into Hudson's Bay, it was tor 

* JUocpbergon's AdobIs of Conuance, lot. ii. \/^ 566, U 
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the very suffident reason that such did not exist. 
But the most remarkable refutation of these allega- 
tions is to be fuund in the important and interest- 
ing journey of Hearne, from Prince of Wales' Fort 
to tbe Northern Ocean, brought to a successful ter- 
mination in 1772, which, in its origin and progress, 
merits our particular attention. 

The native Indians, who range over rather than 
inhabit the large tract of country north of Church- 
ill River, having repeatedly brought specimens of 
copper ore to the company's factory, it was plausi- 
bly conjectured that these had been found not far 
from the British settlements ; and as the savages 
affirmed that the mines were not very distant from 
a large river, it was imagined, most erroneously as 
was proved by the result, that tliis stream must 
empty itaelf into Hudson's Bay, In 1768, the In- 
dians, who came to trade at Prince of Wales' Fort, 
brought farther accounts of this river, exhibiting at 
the same time samples of copper, which they affirmed 
to be the produce of a mine in its vicinity. The go- 
vernor now resolved to despatch an intelligent person 
across the continent to obtain more precise informa- 
tion. Samuel Hearne was chosen for this service, a 
man of great hardihood and sagacity, bred in the em- 
ployment of the company, and who, without preten- 
sions to high scientific attainments, possessed sufG- 
cienl knowledge to enable him to construct a chart 
of the t«untry through which he travelled. His 
instructions directed him to proceed to the borders 
of the country of the Athabasca Indians, where it 
was expected he would meet with a river repre- 
sented by the Indians to abound with copper ore, 
^jad. to be so far to the north that in the mVMi« q1 
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summer the sim did not set. It was called by H 
natives Neetiia-san-san Uazey, or the Far off Metal 
River ; and Mr Hearue was directed to explore lU 
course to the mouth, where he was to determine 
the latitude and longitude, to ascertain whether it 
was navigable, and to judge of the praetieabilitf of 
a. settlement. He was enjoiiied also to exaoiiiK 
the mines alleged to exist in that district, the na- 
ture of the soil and its productions, and to make 
every inquiry and observation towards discovering 
the north-west passage.* 

On the 6th of November 1769, he set out baa 
Prince of Wales' Fort, Hudson's Bay, upon thit 
perilous journey. He was accompanied by tiw 
Englishmen only, — Ilbester, a sailor, and ^lerri- 
man, a landsman; by two of the Hom e- guard Soutli' 
em Indians, — a name given to those natives residing 
as senaiits on the company's plantation, and em- 
ployed in hunting; and by eight Northern lodiui, 
under the command of Captain Chawchinahaw ud 
Lieutenant Nabyah. He was provided with ammtt- 
nition for two years, some necessary iron implement^ 
a few knives, tobacco, and other useful articles. At 
to his personal outfit, his stock consisted simply <f 
the shirt and clothes he wore, one spare coat, a piir 
of drawers, as much cloth as would make two ot 
three pairs of Indian stockings, and a blanket for hit 
" The nature of travelling long journeys," he 
observes, " in these countries will not admit of car- 
rying even the most common article of clothing; m 
that the traveller is obliged to depend on the di»- 
trict he traverses for his dress as well as his suite- 
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nmoe.'' The baseness and treachery of the Indians, 
however^ soon put a period to the first journey, and 
the desertion of Chawchinahaw with his whole es- 
toii, rendered it absolutely necessary for the little 
pwty to make the best of their way back to the 
fiirt» where they arrived on the 8th of December, 
after penetrating only 200 miles into the interior. 
It was now determined to resume the expedition 
greater precautions against failure. The In- 
women who accompanied their husbands in 
the first journey were left behind, as were the two 
Engitthmen who had been of little service ; and in- 
stead of the treacherous Chawchinahaw, Hearne se- 
keted an Indian named Connequeesee, who affirmed 
he was acquainted with the country, having once 
been near the river, the discovery of which formed one 
great object of the journey. Attended by this man, 
along with three Northern Indians and two of the 
Hdme-goard natives, the traveller once more set out, 
€Q the 23d February, whilst the snow was so deep 
on the top of the ramparts of the fort, that few of 
the cannon could be seen. After undergoing the 
severest extremities from hunger and fatigue, Mr 
Hearne reached in August the river Doobaunt, in 
iatitode 63° lO' north. The progress thus far, how- 
ever, had been painful beyond measure, owing to 
the difficulty of pushing forward through a wild 
miexplored country, intersected with rivers, lakes, 
and woods^ at the outset thickly covered with 
mow ; and on the approach of the warmer months 
so flooded and marshy, as to render travelling 
on Ibot inexpressibly fatiguing. To add to this, 
the voracity, improvidence, and indolence of the 
Indians^ subjected the party to repeated ^&tiesi&. 
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If from fishing or hurting & larger supply thtt 
usual was procured, instead of using it with nwdb- 
ration, and laying up a store for future necesmtici, 
all was devoured by tlie savages, who, like the li«i 
after he has gorged his prey, coiled themselves np, 
and remained in a state of sleepy torpor till the all 
of hunger again roused them to activity. 

At first the party subsisted without difficulty oa 
the fish which abounded in the lakes and riven: 
but in the beginning of April they entirely diat|i. 
peared; and as the " goose season," or period wba 
the geese, swans, ducks, and other migratory bail, 
resort to these latitudes was yet distant, they bcgM 
to suffer grievously from %vant of provisions. Oe. 
casionally they were relieved by killing a few des 
or musk-oxen ; but the ground and the bnuhwooi 
were so saturated with moisture from the mehiB| 
of the snow, that to kindle a fire was impoesible; 
with their clothes drenched in rain, and their ^ 
rits depressed, they were compelled to eat their mol 
raw, — a necessity grievous at all times, but in ttt 
case of the flesh of the musk-ox, which is nok, 
tough, and strongly impregnated with the eit^enng 
substance from which it derives its name, pecali- 
arly repulsive and unwholesome.* 

The simple and modest manner in which thesese- 
vere sufferings are described by Hearne ia peculiailj 
striking. " To record," says he, " in detail eacfc 
day's &re since the commencement of this j(mnw]r. 
would be little more than a dull repetition of tb 
same occurrences. A sufGcient ideaofit maybegivO 
in a few words, by observing, that it may jtuth 

* Heune'a Jounwj-, f. 3\. 
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li» said to have been either all feasting or all fa. 
mine; sometiraea we had too much, seldom just 
enougli, frequently too little, and often none at alL 
It will be only necessary to say, that we fasted 
many times two whole days and nights, twice up. 
wards of three days, and once, while at Sbenanhee, 
near seven days, during which we tasted not a 
mouthful of any thing, except a few cranberries, 
water, scraps of old leather, and burnt bones." 
On these prt^ssing occasions Heame often saw the 
Indians examine their wardrobe, which constated 
chiefly of skin clothing, considering attentively what 
part could best be spared, when sometimes a piece 
of half-rotten deer-skin, and at others a pair of old 
shoes, would be sacrilieed to alleviate extreme hun. 
ger. "None of our natural wants," he observes, 
" if we exi^pt thirst, are so distressing or hard U> 
endure as hunger, and in wandering situations like 
that which I now experienced, the hardship is great' 
ly aggravated by the uncertainty with regard to its 
duration, and the meaJis most proper to be used to 
remove it, as well as by the labour and fatigue we 
must necessarily undergo for that purpose, and the 
disappointments which too frequently frustrated our 
best concerted plans and most strenuous exertions. 
It not only enfeebles the body, but depresses the 
spirits, in spite of every effort to prevent it. Be- 
sides which, for want of action, the stomach so far 
loses its digestive powers, that, after long fasting, it 
resumes its oflice with pain and reluctance. Dur- 
ing this journey I have too frequently experienced 
the dreadful effects of this calamity, and more than 
uDce been reduced to so low a state by hunger and 
J, that when Providence threw anj fcm^ \ii. 
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my way, my stomach lias been scarcely able to n. 
tain more than two or tbree ounces without p^oda^ 
JDg the most oppreaaive pain."* 

On liOtli June, they arrived at a small river called 
Cathawhachaga, whicli empties itself into Whitt 
Snow Lake, in 64° north latitude. Here, as the 
guide declared they could not that summer reach 
the Coppermine River, Hearne determined to pM 
the winter, with the intention of pushing on to lA 
destination in 177^- They acc-ordiugly forsook their 
northward route, and taking a westerly course inn 
joined in a few days liy many troops uf wandenof 
Indians ; so that by the 30th July they miutend 
about seventy tents, eontaining nearly 600 aoiik, 
and on moving in the morning the whole ground 
seeraed alive with men, women, children, and do^ 
The deer were so plenty tlmt, though lately five<* 
six individuals had almost perished from hungtf, 
this numerous body supported themselves with gn>t 
e.ase, and often killed their game for the skins, leav- 
ing the carcass to be devoured by the foxea.t la 
this manner, engaged alternately in hunting and 
fishing, making observations on the country, and 
Rludying the extraordinary manners of his assodaK^ 
the English traveller was preparing forhiswiala 
sojourn, when an accident rendered his quadras! 
useless, and compelled him, on 13th August, lo Mt 
out on his return to the fort. 

The hardshiiis be endured on his route homewaid 
were various and accumulated: He was plundocd 
by the Northern Indiana, who, adding insult H 
injury, entered bis tent, smoked a pipe vioA 

Hearne ■ Juumsv, p. 'Si. -t ttwL (i.4^^^^_ 
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they filled with the white man's tobacco^ asked to 
see his luggage^ and without waiting for an answer 
tamed the bag inside out^ and spread every article 
on the ground. The work of appropriation was 
eqnaUy lapid^ and the empty bag was flung to the 
owner ; bat a fit of compunction seizing them^ they 
icstored a knife^ an awl^ and a needle. On begging 
hard for his razors^ they consented to give up one^ 
and added enough of soap to shave him during the 
remainder of his journey^ making him understand^ 
that the surrender of these articles called for his 
warmest gratitude. 

Ab the cold weather approached^ the party thus 
phindered suffered grievously from want of that 
warm deer-skin clothing used by the Indians at this 
season. A dress of this kind is rather costly^ requiring 
the {Hrime parts of from eight to eleven skins. These 
Heame at last managed to collect ; but as the In- 
dian women alone could prepare them^ he was com- 
peUed to carry this load along with him from day to 
day, earnestly begging the natives at each successive 
rerting-place to permit their wives to dress his skins. 
He metj however^ with a surly and uniform refusal ; 
and at last^ after bearing the burden for several 
weeks, was forced to throw it off, and sustain the 
cold as he best could^ without either skin-clothing or 
mow-shoes. When continuing their course in this 
fvlom condition to the south-east^ they met with 
Matonabbee^ a powerful and intelligent 
f, who was then on his way to Prince of Wales' 
Fort with furs and other articles of trade. It was 
this person who brought the accounts of the Copper- 
mine River^ which induced the company to fit out the 
expedition^ and he was naturally interestdl m \\& 
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succesa. He evinced the utmost activity in relier- 
ing their wants, furnished them with a wana Mlt 
of otter and other skins ; and, not being aUe to fn- 
vide them witli snow-shoes, directed them to a UtttH 
range of woods, wliere they found materials for both 
shoes and sledges. Matonabbee then treated lie 
party to a feast, and took 0(»»SLon in his conversa- 
tion with Heame to explain the causes of his &b 
lure, and to offer his assistance in a third expedittaa. 
He attributed all their misfortunes to the mLscoB. 
duct of the guide, and to their having no vionm 
with them. " In an expedition of this kind," nid 
he, " when all the men are so heavily laden lllil 
they can neither hunt nor travel to any couBiiknk 
ble distance, in case they meet with success in hunt- 
ing, who is to carry the produce of their laboor? 
Women were made for labour; one of them (U 
carry or haul as much aa two men can do, Thqr 
also pitch our tents, make and mend our dt&- 
ing, keep us warm at night ; and in fact there ia m 
such thing as travelling any considerable distance, V 
for any length of time, in this country without than; 
and yet, though they do every thing, they are main- 
tained at a trifling expense ; for, as they alwayi ad 
the cook, the very licking of their fingers " 
times is sufficient for their subsialenee."* 
by this friendly chief, the English traveller again fft 
forward, and after experiencing an intense degree flf 
cold, by which the favourite dog in his sledge WH 
frozen to death, he reached the fort on 25th Novem- 
ber, having been absent eight months and Iweaty- 
two days. Qlatonabbee arrived a few days after. 
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Though twice compelled to return, Hearne, whose 
K spirit was not to be overcome by fatigue or disappoint' 
^' Uent, offered his services to proceed un a. third jour- i 

^^Bl^ which was ultimately crowned with success. ^^H 
^^Hbitiiis he engaged Matonabbee as guide, and de- ^^H 
^^^HtocltftkinganyHome-guardlndiana. Theirplace, ^^H 
^^^Werer, was occupied, according to the principles ^^^ 
^ already laid down, by seven of Matonabbee's wives, 
^ who, by the assistance they afforded, did no dis. 
^ poragement to the singular picture of female acti- 
p^ rity which he had drawn. They set out on the 7th 
1^ of December, and notwithstanding frequent priva- 
^ tians, want of food, and intense cold, their suffer- 
^ ingB were not so aggravated as in the former aU 
j tempts. The country through which they passed 
^ towards the west was wild and barren, occasionally 
^ covered with thick shrubby woods of stunted pine 
and dwarf juniper, studded with frequent lakes 
, and awamps whose sides were fringed witli willows. 
^ Through this ground Ihey travelled in high spirits, 
^ but rather on short commons, owing to the scarcity 
^ uf deer and the improvidence of the Indians, who 
^ consumed every thing in the store during the first 
^ days of their march, trusting to find a stock of provi- 
^ sions which they had hid in a certain spot on their 
p way to the fort. On reaching the pla^e, however, 
they discovered that the provisions had been carried 
off; and the equanimity with which the Indians 
bore the disappointment, and travelled forward un- 
der the conjoined miseries of hunger and fatigue, 
was very striking. At last they suct^eded in kill- 
ing a few deer, and halted to take some refresh. 
ment. For a whole day they never ceased eating, 
^^^A ftn additional repast on two large \i\i£k<&iiATi ^^J 
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whirli they killed a few days after, at last fiurij 
overcame Captain Malonabbee, wbo, after devour- 
ing at one sitting as much as would have satisfitil 
six moderate men, »eemed sumewliat unreaamubl; 
astonislied to lind himself indisposed. 

Having recovered from the effects of this surfeit, 
they proceeded from Island Lake towards the maia 
branch of the Cathawhathaga, which they crataed. 
and directing their course by Partridge Lake aad 
Snow Bird Lake, arrived on the 2d March al t 
large tent of Northern Indians, not far from tbt 
Doobaunt Whole Kiver. Although these people 
had remained in the same spot sinire the begiuniog 
of winter, they found a plentiful subaistenoe bj 
catching deer in a pound. Their mode of accom- 
plishing this is to select a welUfrequent«l deer- 
patbj and enclose with a strong fence of twislcd 
trees and brushwood a space about a mile in drcum- 
I'erenee, and sometimes more. The entranee of the 
pound ia not larger than a common gate, and iti 
inside is crowded with innumerable small hedga^ 
in the openings of which are fixed snares of stmoj 
well-twisted thongs. One end is generally fastened 
to a growing tree ; and as all the wood and jungle 
within the enclosure ia left standing, its iatdiac 
forms a complete labyrinth. On each side of the 
door, a line of small trees, stuck up in the anow 
fifteen or twenty yards apart, form two sides of u 
w:ute angle, widening gradually from the entruKc, 
from which they sometimes extend two or three 
miles. Between these rows of brushwood runs the 
path frequented l)y the deer. When all things an 
prepared, the Indians take llieir station on some 
e commanding e. croaeect of this patb^ lai 
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the moment any deer are seen going that way^ the 
whole encampment^ men^ women^ and children, 
steal under cover of the woods till they get behind 
them. They then show themselves in the open 
ground^ and^ drawing up in the form of a crescent^ 
advance with shouts. The deer finding themselves 
pursued^ and at the same time imagining the rows 
of brushy poles to be people stationed to prevent 
their passing on either side^ run straight forward 
tUl they get into the pound. The Indians instantly 
dose in^ block up the entrance^ and whilst the wo- 
men and children run round the outside to prevent 
them from breaking or leaping the fence^ the men 
enter with their spears and bows^ and speedily de- 
spatch such as are caught in the snares or are run- 
ning loose.^ 

On the 8th of Aprils they reached an island in 
a small lake named Thelewey-aza-weth^ and pitch- 
ed their tent ; and as the deer were numerous^ and 
the party, which had been joined by various wan- 
dering Indians, now amounted to seventy persons, 
they determined to remain for some time, and make 
preparations for their enterprise in the ensuing sum- 
mer. They were busily employed during their in- 
tervals from hunting, in providing staves of birch 
about one and a quarter inch square and seven or 
eight feet long, which served for tent-poles all the 
summer, and were converted into snow-shoes in 
winter. Birch-rind, with timbers and other wood 
for canoes, formed also objects of attention ; and as 
Clowey, the place fixed upon for building their 
canoes, was still many miles distant, all the wood 
was reduced to its proper size to make it light for 

— ^ — - ■ I -- I .1 I -I ^^ — 
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carriage. At this place MatoDabbee solaced himidt 
by purchasing (Voni some Northern Indians anothn 
wife, who for size and sinews might have ahamed ■ 
grenadier. " Take them in a body," says Ueame, 
" and the Indian women are as destitute of real 
beauty as those of any nation I ever saw, altboogl) 
there are some few of thMjj when young who uc 
tolerable; but the care of a family, added to tbeir 
constant hard labour, soon make the most beauti&l 
amongst them look old and wrinkled, even befiire 
they are thirty, and several of the more ordinary ono 
at that age are perfect antidotes to the tender passian. 
Ask a Northern Indian what is beauty ? he will 
answer, a broad flat face, small eyes, high cheek, 
bones, three or four broad black lines across each 
cheek, a low forehead, a large broad chin, 8 hook 
noae, and a tawny hide. These beauties are greatly 
heightened, or at least rendered more valuable, if 
the possessor is capable of dressing all kinds of skint, 
and able to carry eight or ten stone in summer, and 
to haul a far greater weight in winter. Such and 
similar accomplishments are all that are sought 
after or expected in an Indian Northern woman. 
As to their temper, it is of little consequence ; far 
the men have a wonderful facility in making tht 
most stubborn comply with as nmch alacrity u 
could be expected &om those of the mildest and 
moat obliging turn of mind."* 

Before starting from this station, Matonabbee took 

the precaution of sending in advance a small parly 

with the wood and birch-rind ; they were directed 

to press forward to Clowey, a lake near the barren 

id, and there build the boat, to be ready 
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■pon their arrival. When the journey was about 
to be resumed, one of the women was taken in la- 
bour. The moment the poor creature was delivered, 
" which," says Hearne, " was not till ahe had suf- 
fered a severe lalwur of fifty-two hours," the signal 
was made for setting forward ; the mother took her 
initmt on her back, and walked with the rest ; and 
though another person had the humanity lo haul 
her sledge for one day only, she was obliged to 
carry a considerable load in addition (o her little 
one, and waa compelled frequently to wade knee, 
deep in water and wet snow. Amidst all this, her 
loots, pale and emaeiated^i^d the moans which 
burst from her, suificiently proved the intolerable 
pain she endured, but produced no effect upon the 
hard hearts of her husband and his companions. 
When an Indian woman is taken in labour, a small 
l«nt is erected for her, at such a distance from the 
encampment that her cries cannot be heard, and the 
other women are her altendauta, no male except 
children in arms ever offering to approach ; and 
even in the most critical cases no assistance ia ever 
given, — a conduct arising from the opinion that 
nature is sufficient to perform all that is necessary. 
When Hearne informed them of the assistance dc. 
rived by European women from the skill and at- 
tention of regular practitioners, their answer was 
ironical and characteristic. " No doubt," said they, 
" the many hump-backa, bandy legs, and other de. 
formitiea so common amongst you English, are 
owing to the great skill of the persons who assisted 
in bringing them into the world, and to the extra- 
ordinary care of their nurses afterwards."* 
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In eleven days they travelled a distaiuie of ^| 
five miles, and on 3d May arrived at Clowey, 
where they were joined ljy some strange Indiana, 
and eomnieneed the important business of building 
their canoes. The party setit ahead for this pur- 
pose arrived only two days before, and had nud« 
no progress in joining the timbers they had carried 
along with them. The whole tools used by aB In- 
dian in this operation, in making enow-ahoes Bod 
alt other kinds of wood-work, are a hatehet, aknile, 
a file, and an awl ; but in the use of these they an 
very dexterous. In sJiape, their canoes bear seme 
resemblance to a weaver's shuttle, having flat-bot. 
toms, with straight upright sides, and sharp at 
each end. The stem is tiie widest part, being coD- 
slructed for the reeeption of the baggage ; and occa- 
sionally it admits a second person, who lies at filU 
length in the bottom of the little vessel, which Ml- 
dom exceeds twelve or thirteen feet in length, ud 
about twenty inches or two feet in breadth at Ibe 
widest part. Tlie forepart is unnecessarily long 
and narrow, and covered witli bircli-bark, which 
adds to the weight without contributing to the buT- 
den of the canoe. The Indians, for the most part, 
employ a single paddle; double ones like those of 
the Esquimaux are seldom used unless by hunten, 
who lie in ambush for the purpose of killing deer ai 
they cross rivers and narrow lakes. Upon the whole, 
iheir vessels, though formed of the same materials 
as those of the Southern Indians, are much smalltt 
and lighter; and, from the extreme simplicil; of 
build, are the best that could be contrived for the 
necessities of these poor savages, who are frequently 
obliged to carry them upon their back 100 
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sometimes 150 miles, without having occasion lo 
launch them. 

At Clowey the expedition was joined by nearly 
200 Indinns from various quarters, most of wliom 
built canoes there ,- and on the 23d May, Mr Hearne 
and Matonabbee, whose character and consequence 
effectually pnitected the white man from plunder, 
proceeded northward. For some time they met with 
no distresses, except those occasioned by the intense 
cold, which had been preceded by thunder-storms 
and torrents of rain. Misfortune, however, now 
attacked Matonabbee on the tender side of his eight 
wives, the handsomest of wliom eloped in the night, 
accompanied by another woman. Both having been 
carried off by force, it was suspected they had fled 
to the eastward with the plan of rejoining their 
former husbands. Scarce had the savage poiyga- 
miat recovered from this blow, when he experi- 
enced a fresh mortification : An Indian of great 
strength, from whom Matonabbee a short time be- 
fore had purchased a stout, and therefore valuable 
wife, insisted on taking her back, unless he instantly 
surrendered a certain quantity of ammunition, a 
kettle, some pieces of iron, and other articles. The 
hardship of this case arose from an extraordinary 
eustom, by which the men are permitted to wrestle 
for any woman to whom they are attached, the vic- 
torious party carrying off the prize. It is for this 
reason that the greatest emulation prevails in all 
athletic exercises among the young Indians; and 
the children are perpetually seen trying their powers 
in wrestling, under the idea that this is the edu- 
cation which will chiefly benefit them when tliey 
^Mtw up. A n-eak man seldom long Te\t).m% e. ^\l« 
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whose sen-ices anotlier wants ; for when tbeb«^ 
mates of an able-bodied savage are too lieavily laden 
with furs or provisions, he makes no scruple of 
seizing tlie spouse of his weaker neighbour, and 
transferring part of the burden to her back ; whilrt, 
if the injured party cannot challenge the aggrew 
to a wrestling-mateh, he must not otherwise cchil- 
plain. The distress, therefore, of Matonabbee upni 
this occasion maybe easily accounted for, as he mi 
wounded in his pride and in his property, if not in 
bis affections. But a personal contest was out of 
the question, and he was obliged to purchase hit 
favourite over again, by yielding up all that was de- 
manded by bis antagonist. This affair had nearly 
proved a serious obstacle to the expedition ; forn 
bitterly did the chief resent the affront, entertaining 
the highest ideas of his personal consequence^ that be 
had resolved, like a Coriolanus of the New World, 
to renounce all farther alliance with his eountrynKn 
and join the Athabasca Indians, among whom bt 
had formerly resided. But Hearne atrenuouslye^ 
posed this project, and at last succeeded in duuwd- 
ing him from it.* 

Having agreed to proceed, Malonabbee, fi» the 
better prosecution of the enterprise, determined M 
make some new arrangements : He se]eet«d hia two 
youngest wives, who were unencumbered with chil- 
dren, as alone wortliy to accompany him, whilst tibt 
remainder, with all llifir luggage and a considerable 
number of the men, were commanded to await the 
return of the party from the Coppermine River. Ttit 
change of plan, however, was not carried throng 
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without difficulty. Wlien the iiour of separation 
came, and Hatouabbee and Heame set out in the 
evening of 31st May, a low murmur of lamentation 
proceeded from the tenia of the women who were left 
behind, which, running through all the notes of in- 
creaaing grief, nt IfuI burst into a loud yell. This 
continued as long as the party were in sight; nor 
was it ^thout much angry expostulation that some 
of them were prevented from following their hus- 
bands. The Indians, however, regarded all this, 
which deeply affected their European associate, with 
indifference, walking forward without casting be. 
bind them a single look or word of sympathy, and 
joyfully congratulating themselves on getting rid of 
the women, dogs, children, and other encumbrances, 
which added so greatly to the toil of the journey. 
One article they all carried, edthough to Hearne it 
appeared unnecessary, considering the expedition to 
be pacific, — this was a target of thin boards two 
feet broad and about three feet long. On inquir- 
ing for what purpose these shields were to be used, 
he discovered that the main consideration wliieh 
reconciled the Indians to this expedition was the 
hope of attacking and murdering the Esquimaux 
who frequented the Coppermine Kiver, between 
whom and the other Indian tribes there had long 
existed a deadly enmity. All the arguments em- 
[doyed by Heame were insufficient to dissuade them 
from these hostile intentions. 

The party having crossed the arctic circle ar. 
rived at Cogead Lake, which they found frozen 
over ; so that they traversed its creeks and bays with- 
out the aid of their canoes. Thence they directed 
their course due north till they met wiX^i a \iTa.wS:i 
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of the Congecathawhachftga River, where i 
Copper Indians received them with great kindnoB, 
and readily aent all their eanoea to their Eissistance, 
— a pieee of courtesy particularly seasonable, as Uw 
ice had now broken up. To these Indians Heame 
explained the object of his journey, and his guide 
being personally known to them they treated the 
party, which consisted of 150 persons, with distio. 
fiulshed honour; — a feast was given, the EngM 
traveller smoked with them his calumet of peace, and 
their nhiefe expressed the greatest anxiety that a Eu- 
ropean settlement should be established in theneigfa- 
bonrhood of the Coppermine River, They acknow- 
ledged they had never found the sea at the monlfa 
of the river free from ice; but with singular son- 
plicity seemed to consider this a very trilling objeb 
tion, observing, that tbe water was always so smooth 
between the ice and the shore, that even small boati 
could sail there vrith great ease ; and inferring, that 
what a canoe could do, a large ship must be sore 
to accomplish. As Heame was the first whit« nun 
they had seen, lie was surrounded by numbers, who 
examined him with tlie utmost minuteness. The 
result, however, was satisfactory j for they at liSt 
pronounced him to be a perfect human being, «- 
cept in the colour of his hair and eyes: the SnI 
they insisted was like the stained hair of a bufJUo's 
tail, and the last, being light, were compared to 
those of a gull. The whiteness of his skin also waa a 
circumstance on whicli they demurred a little, ob- 
serving, that it looked like meat which had been 
sodden in water till all the blood was extracted. He 
continued, however, to be viewed with a mixture of 
cariosity and admiration, and at bis toilet was gene- 
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nlly attended by a body of the Indians^ who^ when 
he used his eomb^ asked for the hairs which came 
ofll These they carefully wrapped up^ sayings 
** When I see you again^ you shall again see your 
hMT.-* 

Qn leadiing Congecathawhachaga in latitude 68*^ 
46^ norths Matonabbee deemed it expedient to leave 
all the women^ taking the precaution to kill as many 
deer as were necessary for their support during his 
The flesh was cut into thin slices and 
in the sun^ — a frequent mode of preserving 
it in these high northern latitudes^ by which it is 
k^t palatable and nourishing for a twelvemonth. 
Having completed these arrangements^ the party 
resumed their journey on the 1st of July^ proceed- 
ing amidst dreadful storms of snow and occasional 
fonents of rain^ which drenched them to the skin^ 
tlunni^ a barren and desolate country^ where it 
was impossible with the wet moss and green brush- 
wood to kindle a fire. Compelled to take shelter in 
eaves at nighty— for they had no tents^ — obliged to eat 
tbeir meat law^ with the enjoyment of no higher 
lnxory than a pipe^ they yet pushed forward with 
nnshaken perseverance^ and after a week of great 
saflhring, had the comfort to observe a complete 
efasmge in the weather^ which first became moderate^ 
and soon after so sultry that it was sometimes im- 
poanble to move at alL 

Early on the morning of 13th July^ the expedi- 
ticm crossed a long chain of hills^ from the top of 
wfaieh they discerned a branch that joins the Cop- 
permine about forty miles from its influx into the 
■ -II ■ ■ I ■■ .. ■ I ■■■•■ 

* HeanieV Jowraejy p. 122. . 
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sea. Here the Indiana killed a few fine budr-ehsi 
procured some excellent firewood, and, as it vm 
not certain lliat bo favourable an opportunity woidd 
soon occur again, tliey sat down with ^^tiM 
sharpened by long privation, spiritB raised by the » 
collection of Iiardsliipa overcome, and the alnxM 
certain prospect of ere long accomplishing the gicri 
object of their expedition, to the most eheerfnJ vd 
comfortable meal they had enjoyed for a long period. 
Tlie reader will be amused with Hearne's descri^ 
lion of this delicious repast, and of the mysteriad 
Indian cookery : " As such lavourabJe opportuniticf 
of indul^ng the appetite," says he, " happen hB 
seldom, it is a general rule with the Indians, wbid 
we did not neglect, to exert every art in dresfoif 
their food which the most refined skill in India 
cooking hoa been able to invent, and which coiuiill 
chieBy in boiling, broiling, and roasting ; but of ill 
the dishes cooked by these people, a becatee, aiitit 
called in their language, is certainly the most i^ 
licious (at least for a change} which cAn be {» 
pared from a deer only without any other ingredicnL 
It is a kind of Scotch ' haggis' made with the blooi 
a good quantity of fat shred small, some of the US- 
derest of the flesh, together with the heart anJ 
lungs, cut or more commonly torn into small ahivoi, 
— all which is put into tlie stomach and roasted, b; 
being suspended over the fire by a string. Cur 
must be taken that it does not get too much bMl 
at first, as the bag would thereby 1k> liable 1« k 
burnt and the contents let out. When it is miS- 
ciently done it will emit a rich steam, in Uie atm 
manner as a fowl or a joint of meat, whtcli ia v 
much as to say ' Come eat nm now 1' and if iLJ 
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taken in time^ before the blood or the contents are too 
mnch done, it is certainly a most delicious morsel^ 
even without pepper, salt, or any other seasoning."* 
Having regaled themselves in this sumptuous 
*, and taken a few hours' rest, they once 
set out, and after a walk of nine or ten miles, 
al last arrived at the Coppermine. Scarcely had 
fieame congratulated himself on reaching the great 
objeet of his mission, unpacked his surveying in- 
■tniments, and prepared to follow its progress to 
the great Arctic Ocean, when one of those dark 
and terrible scenes occurred which are so strik. 
iagly characteristic of savage life. As soon as Ma- 
tonabbee and his party gained the banks of the 
river, three spies were sent out to discover whether 
any ESsqoimaux were in the neighbourhood. Af. 
ter a short absence they returned with intelligence 
that they had seen five tents, about twelve miles 
distant on the west side of the river. All was now 
warlike preparation; the guns, knives, and spears, 
were carefully examined ; and as they learned that 
tfie nature of the ground would render it easy to ad- 
vanoe unperoeived, it was determined to steal upon 
tlieir victims in this manner, and put them to death. 
This plan was executed with the most savage exact- 
and nothing could present a more dreadful 
of human nature in its unenlightened state, 
ttan the perfect unanimity of purpose which pervade 
ed the whole body of Indians upon this horrid oc- 
\, although at other times they were in no re- 
amenable to discipline. 
ESaeh man first painted his target, some with a re- 
IMesentation of the sun, others of the moon, and se- 

• Heame*8 Journej/p. 144. 
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veral with the pictures of beasts and bi rds of prej, k 
of imaginary beings, which they afliniied to be tht 
inliabitants of the elements, upon whose assigUm 
they relied for success in their enterprise. They then 
moved with the utmost stealtli in the direction of tta 
tents, taking care not to cross any of tlie hills whid 
concealed their approach. It was a miserable circun- 
stance that these poor creatures had taken up thsr 
abode in such ground that tlieir enemies, witboat 
being observed, formed an ambuscade not 200 yudi 
distant, and lay for some time watching the 
tions of the Esquimaux, as if marking their victioK 
Here the last preparations for the attack were made: 
The Indians tied up their long black hair in a kool 
behind, lest it should be blown in their eyes ; pain 
ed their faces black and red, which gave them 
hideous aspect; deliberately tucked up the sleem 
of their jackets close under the armpits, and pulled 
off their stockings ; whilst some, still more ea.ger tl 
render themselves light for running, threw off Aiii 
jackets, and stood witli their weapons in their ~ 
quite naked, except their breecb-clothes and 
By the time all were ready it was near one o'dod 
in the morning; when, finding the Esquimanxqoiel, 
they rushed from their concealment. In 
roused by the shouts of the savages, the unfurtuuk 
wretdies, men, women, and children, ran naked out 
of the tents, and attempted to escape; bat the In- 
dians had surrounded them on the land side, 
as none dared to leap into the river, all were i 
dered in cold blood ; whilst Hearne, whom a n 
for his personal safety had compelled to 
the party, stoud a short way off rooted to the 
in horror and agony. 
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" Tlie shrieks and groans of the poor expiring 
wretclies," says he, in hia striking account of thb 
dreadrul episode in savage life, " were truly dia. 
tresaingj and my horror was much increased at see- 
ing a young girl, about eighteen years of age, killed 
so near me that when the first spear was struck in- 
to her side she fell down at my feet and twisted 
round my legs, so that it was with difficulty that 
I could disengage myself from her dying grasps. 
As two Indian men pursued this unfortunate vic- 
tini, I solicited very hard for her life ; but the mur- 
derers made no reply till they had stuck both their 
spears through her body and transfixed her to the 
ground. They then looked me sternly in the face, 
and began to ridicule me by asking if I wanted an 
Esquimaux wife, whilst they paid not the smallest 
regard to the shrieks and agony of the poor wreteh, 
who was turning rotmd their spears like an eel. 
Indeed, after receiving irom them much abusive 
language on the occasion, I was at length obUged to 
desire that they would be more expeditious in de- 
spatching their victim out of her misery, otherwise I 
^lOnld be obliged out of pity to assist in the friendly 
dfice of putting an end to the existence of a feilow- 
creature who was so cruelly wounded. On this re- 
peat being made, one of the Indians hastily drew 
his spear from the place where it was first lodged, 
and pierced it through her breast near the heart. 
The love of life, however, even in this most mise- 
rable Btate, was 90 predominant, that though this 
might be justly called the most merciful act which 
could be done for the poor creature, it seemed to be 
unwelcome ; for, though much exhausted by pain 

~ ' »of biood, she made several efforVa lo vsmi 
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Off the friendly blow. My situation and the 
of ray mind at beholding tliis butchery cannot eaolj 
be conceived, much leaa described : though 1 summed 
Up all the fortitude I was master of on the occawa, 
hwaawith difficulty that I could refrain frt>m team 
and I am confident that my featurca must have fed- 
ingly expressed bow sincerely I was affected at ibf 
barbarous scene I tlicn witnessed. Gven at 
hour I cannot reflect on the transactions of Ihil 
horrid day without shedding tears. 

After mailing an accurate survey of the Hnf 
ti]) ita junction witii tlie sea, Hearne proceeded te 
One of the copper-mineS] which he found 
io deserve tlie name, it being nothing 
diBotic mass of rocks and gravel, rent by 
quake, or some ottier convulsion, into nui 
aures, through one of which flowed a amiill 
Although the Indians had taJhed in magnificflU 
terms of this mine, after a search of four linun * 
§oUtary piece of ore was all that could t>e discovered; 
and instead of pointing out the hilU entirely con- 
posed of copper, and the quantities of rich ore witb 
wliich tliey had affirmed it would be easy to frri^ 
a large vessel, they now tuld a ridiculous story if 
some insults otfercd to the goddess of the mine, wlut 
in revenue declared that she would sit upon it till 
she and it sunk together into the earth. In coni^ 
quenee of this threat, they next year found her sunk 
up to the waist, and the quantity of copper much dr- 
ereased, whilst the followingsummer she had entire- 
ty disappeared, and the whole mine along with 

In reactiing the sea, Heame had acnimplished Ibe 
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^reat object of his journey^ and his homeward 
nmte did not vary materially from his course to the 
Arctic Ocean. On 31st July^ they arrived at the 
place where the Indians had left their families^ and 
on 9th August resumed their course to the south- 
west; travelling with frequent intervals of rest 
tSU, on 24th November, they reached the northern 
shore of the great Athabasca Lake. In this lati- 
tude, at this season, the sun's course formed an ex- 
tremely small segment of a circle above the horizon, 
scarcely rising half way up the trees ; but the bril- 
liancy of the stars, and the vivid and beautiful light 
emitted by the aurora borealis, even without the aid 
of the moon, amply compensated for the want df 
the sun, so that at midnight Heame could see to 
read very small print In the deep stillness of the 
night, also, these northern meteors were distinctly 
heard to make a rushing and crackling noise, like 
the waving of a large flag in a fresh gale of wind.^ 
According to the information of the natives, the 
Athabasca Lake is nearly 120 leagues long from 
east to west, and twenty wide from north to south. 
It was beautifully studded with islands, covered 
with tall poplars, birch, and pines, which were plen- 
tifully stocked with deer, and abounded with pike, 
trout, and barbie, besides the species known by the 
Indians under the names of tittameg, methy, and 
shees. 

The country through which they had hitherto 
travelled had been extremely barren and hilly, co- 
vered with stunted firs and dwarf willows ; but it 
now subsided into a fine plain, occasionally varied 
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with tall wooda, and well stocked with InifTftloM 
moose-deer. The party spent some days with n 
pleasure in hunting ; and aa the Besh of the younget 
buffaloes was deliciouii, Iheir exbausti'd stock A 
provisions was seasonably supplied. lit emu tl 
their excursiona an incident occurred Btriliiii|jj 
characteristic of savage life: The Indians es 
suddenly on the track of a strange snow-nlioe, t 
following it to a wild part of the country, remott 
from any human habitation, they diseovered a hot. 
in which a young Indian woman was sitting a,' 
She liad lived for the last eight moons in absolMt 
solitude, and recounted with affecting sinipliciljrtlH 
circumstances by whtcli she had l>een dri 
her own people : She belonged, she said, to 
of the Dog-ribbed Indians, and in an inroad of tlv 
Athabasca nation, in the summer of 1770, Lad bw 
taken prisoner. The savages, according to their in- 
variable practice, stole upon the tenid in the ni^, 
and murdered before her face her father, mother, aai 
husband, whilst she and three other young t 
were reserved from the slaughter, and made captin- 
Her child, four or five months old, she conlnved lo 
cany with her, concealed among some clothing ; bat 
on arriving at the place where the party bad Mt 
their wives, her precious bmidle was examiixd 
by the Athabasca women, oue of whom tore tbe 
infant from its mother, and killed it on the tpA 
In Europe, an act so inhuman would, in all pm- 
bability, have been instantly followed by the io* 
sanity of the parent ; but in North America, tbaa^ 
maternal affection is equally intense, the nerves u* 
more sternly strung. So horrid a cruelty, howeva, 
deleniiined her, though t\t>! m«.iv yilioBe pro^rty ihe 



had become was kind and careful of her, to take 
the first opportunity of escaping, with the intention 
of returning to her own nation ; but the great dis- 
tance, and the numerous winding rivers and creeks 
she had to pass, caused her to loae the way, and 
winter coming on, she had built a hut in this ae- 
sluded spot. When discovered, she was in good 
tie&ith, well fed, and in the opinion of Hearne, 
we of the finest Indian women lie had ever seen. 
Five or six inches of hoop made into a knife, and 
Lhe iron aUank of an arrow-head which served as 
in awl, were the only implements she possessed i 
md with these she made snow-shoes and other 
aaeful articles. For subsistence she snared par- 
Lridges, rabbits, and squirrels, and had killed two 
jr three beavers and some porcupines. After the 
few deer-sinews she had brought with her were ex. 
pended in making snares and sewing her clothing, 
ihe supplied their place with the sinews of rab- 
bits' legs, which she twisted together with great 
lexterity. Thus occupied, she not only became re- 
■onciled to her desolate situation, but had found 
time to amuse herself by manufacturing little pieces 
itf personal ornament. Her clothing was formed of 
rabbit-akins aewed together ; the materials, though 
rude, being tastefully disposed, so as to make her 
^b assume a pleasing though desert-bred appear- 
uice. The singular circumstances under whicli she 
was found, her beauty and useful accomplishments, 
lecasioned a contest among the Indians, as to who 
ihould have her for a wife ; and the matter being 
iecided, she accompanied them in their journey. 
On 1st March, they left the level country of the 
Athabascas, and aji/iroadied the atony h\\\a \»UBiS.- 
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ing the lerritoriea of tlie Northern Indians, traveraini; 
wbifh they arrived in safety at Prince of Walw' 
Fort on the 29th of June 1772, having been ateeut 
eighteen months and twenty. three days. 

The journey of Hearne must be regarded as forffl- 
ing an important era in the geograpliy of Ameria. 
For some time it liad lieen supposed that this rut 
continent extended in an almost unbroken miv 
towards the Pole ; and we find it thus depicted in 
the maps of that period. The circumstance of 
Heame hwing reached t!ie shore of the great Are- 
tic Ocean at once demonstrated the fallacy of all 
such ideas. It threw a new and clear light upon 
the structure of this portion of the globe, and refrting 
upon tlie results thus distinctly ascertained, the hu. 
tuanmind, indefatigable in the pursuit of knowledge 
started forward in a career of still more enlai^ 
and inlereating discovery.* 

Whilst the Hudson's Bay Company, by ibf 
mission of Mr Heame, vindicated their charadtr 
from the charge of indifference to the cause of ge* 
graphical discovery, another institution had ariseo 
under the title of the North-West Fur Companf, 
which, though it did not rest on a royal charter, in^ 
had experienced in its earliest exertions many M- 
vere reverses, at last arrived, by the intelligence ni 
perseverance of its partners and servants, at a if 
gree of prosperity which surpassed the charteitd 
companies of France and England. In the COOBW 
ing.house of Mr Gregory, a partner of this conipui;, 

a bred a native of Inverness, named Alexaote 
Mackenzie. In conducting the practical deUili of 
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the fur-trade^ he had been settled at an early period 
of life in the country to the north-west of Lake 
Superior^ and became animated with the ambition of 
penetrating across the continent: For this imder^ 
taking he was eminently qualified^ possessing an in- 
quisitive and enterprising mind with a strong frame 
of body^ and combining the fervid and excursive ge- 
nius which has been said to characterize the Scots in 
general, with that more cautious and enduring tem- 
perament which belongs to the northern Highlander. 

On 3d June 1789, Mackenzie set out from Fort 
Chepewyan, at the head of the Athabasca Lake, a 
station nearly central between Hudson's Bay and the 
Pacific. He had resided here for eight years, and was 
fiuniliar with the difficulties of the journey as well 
as aware of the most likely methods of surmounting 
them. He took with him four canoes. In the first he 
embarked with a German and four Canadians, two 
of the latter being accompanied by their wives. 
A Northern Indian, called the English Chief, who 
had been a follower of Matonabbee the guide of Mr 
Heame, occupied the second with his two wives. 
The third was paddled by two stout young Indians, 
who acted in the double capacity of hunters and in. 
lerpreters ; whilst the fourth was laden with pro- 
visions, clothing, ammunition, and various articles 
intended as presents for the Indians. This last 
canoe was conunitted to the charge of Mr le Koux, 
one of the company's clerks. 

On 4th June, the party reached the Slave River, 
which connects the Athabasca and Slave Lakes, 
in a course of about 170 miles ; and on the 9th 
oi the same month they arrived at the Slave Lake, 
without experiendng any other inconvemeii!(X!&\\\«CL 
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those arising from tiie attacks of the mosqidtNt ' 
during the lieat of the day, and the extreme coW 
in the morning and evening. In the river t 
frequent rapida, wliich obliged them to land and 
transport their canoea and luggage over the aa- 
rying-pjaces, — a toilsome proceas, but attended irilh 
no danger, as the path had been cleared by the 
Indians trading with the company. The banb 
were covered with various kinds of treea; bn^ 
ovring to its inferior level and its ricli black aoil, 
the western side was more thickly wooded Ihu 
the other. On the eastern bank, composed of i 
yellow clay mised with gravel, the trees wrae 
smaller, but in full leaf, though the ground was not 
thawed above fourteen inches in depth. At a tittk 
distance from the river were extensive plains &*• 
queDted by herds of buffaloea j the woods borderiii| 
its sides were tenanted by moose and rein dea; 
and numerous colonies of beavers built their ha- 
bitations on the small streams which fed the 1^ 
This large body of water was covered witli ice, whidi 
bad not given way except in a small atrip round 
the shore, where the depth, nowhere exceeding three 
feet, waa scarcely sufBcient to float tlie canoo. 
Though now the yth of Jiuie, there was every ■}>■ 
pearance that the ice would detain the expeditito 
for a considerable time ; and it was thought neccfc 
sary to pitch their tenta. The nets were now Kt; 
the Indians went ofFin different directions to hunt; 
the women gathered berries of various sorts, wtni 
sbounded in the neighbouring woods; and tbcir 
larder was soon supplied with plenty of geeae, duck^ 
and beaver, excellent trout, carp, and white fish, 
and some dozens of awan&TvA AtttWeij^jViliich were 
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picked up in an adjacent island. Tlieir stay, there- 
fore, was far from unpleasant, combining the novelty 
of a residence in a strange country with the excita- 
tion and variety of a hunter's life ; and on the 15th, 
after a rest of six days, as the ice had given way a 
little, they resumed their journey. 

Since leaving Athabasca, the twilight had been 
80 bright, owing to the abort disappearance of the 
sun below the horizon, that even at midnight not a 
star waa to be seen ; but as they glided along the 
lake they were greeted by the moon, which rose 
beautifully above the woods, with her lower horn in 
a state of eclipse. The ol>scuration continued for 
about six minutes in a cloudless sky.* Coasting 
along the shore, they came to a lodge of Red Knife 
Indians, go denominated from their using copper 
knives. One of these men engaged to conduct them 
to the mouth of the river wiiicb was the object of 
thcdr search; but such were the impediments en- 
Gountered from drift-ice, contrary winds, and the 
ignorance of the guide, whom the English Chi^ 
threatened to murder for engaging in a service 
for which he was un&t, that it waa the 29th of 
the month before they embarked upon the river 
since known by the name of the traveller who now 
first ascended it. On leaving the lake, the Mac- 
kenzie River was found to run to the westward, 
becoming gradually narrower for twenty-four miles, 
till it diminished into a stream not more than half 
a mile wide, with a strong current, and a depth of 
Uiree and a half fathoms. A stiff breeze trom the 
eastward now drove them on at a great rate, and 

r« Tntete, p. LI. 
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after a rapid run of len miles, the channel grsdn. 
ally widened till it assumed the appearance ofi 
small lake, which proved to be tlie utmost linui 
known to theirguide. They now earn e in sighloftht 
chain of the Horn Mountains, bearing north-wot, 
and had some difGcully in recovering the e' 
of the river. 

Having resumed their course on 1st July, tb«T 
met with no interruption for five days, when tiwj 
observed several smokes on the northern bank. Ofl 
landing they discovered an encampment of five ft- 
milies of Slave and Dog-ribbed Indians, who on th 
first appearance of the party fled into the wood« ia 
oonBternation. The entreaties of the English Chiet 
whose language they understood, at length dlMipsled 
their apprehensions ; and the distribution of a 
heads, rings, and knives, with a supply of grog, re- 
conciled them entirely to the strangers. Their ft 
count of the diffieulties in the farther na^igaticoi tf 
the river was not a little appalling : They aasertid 
that it would require several winters to reach tbt 
sea, and that old age would inevitably overtalu the 
party before their return. Monsters of horrid shapa 
and malignant disposition were represented as luT* 
ing their abodes in the rocky caves on the banb, 
ready to devour the presumptuous traveller who if- 
proaehed ; and the more substantial impediment o( 
two impassable falls was said to exist about thirlj 
days' march from where they then were. 

Though such tales were treated with cont«ffl[it 
by Mackenzie, the Indians, already tired of tbt 
voyage, drank them in with willing ears, and the; 
could scarcely be persuaded to pursue their joQr- 
aey. On consenting to proceed, one of the Dog- 
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ribbed Indians was induced^ by the present of a 
kettle^ an axe^ and some other articles^ to accom- 
pany them as a guide ; but when the time of em. 
barkation arrived^ his love of home came upon 
him with such violence^ that he used every artifice 
to escape from his agreement^ and at last was ac- 
tually forced on board. Previous to his departure^ 
a singular ceremony took place : With great solem- 
nity he cut off a lock of his hair^ and dividing it 
into three parts^ fastened one to the upper part of 
his wife's head^ blowing on it thrice with the ut- 
most violence^ and uttering certain words as a charm. 
The other two locks he fixed with the same cere- 
monies to the heads of his two children. These 
Indians were in general a meagre^ ^S^Yf ^^^ i^^- 
favoured race, particularly ill.made in the legs. 
Some of them wore their hair very long^ others al. 
krwed a tress to fall behind, cutting the rest short 
round iheir ears. A few old men had beards, 
whilst the young and middle-aged appeared to have 
polled out every hair on their chin. Each cheek 
was adorned by two double lines tattooed from the 
ear to the nose, of which the gristle was perforated 
so as to admit a goose-quill or a small piece of wood. 
Their clothing consisted of dressed deer-skins. For 
winter wear these were prepared with the fur, and 
the shirts made of them decorated with a neat em- 
iMToidery, composed of porcupine-quills and the hair 
of the moose-deer, coloured red, black, yellow, or 
white. Their shirts reached to the mid-thigh, whilst 
their upper garments covered the whole body, having 
a fringe round the bottom. Their leggins, which were 
embroidered round the ankle and sewed to their 
shoes, reached to mid-thigh. The dress of iXs& v)q- 
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men was nearly the same &a that of the men. Th»j 
wore fiorgeta of horn or wood, and had Itraeeteb dl 
the same materials. On their head was placed 
a fillet or bandeau, formed of strips of leather, em- 
broidered riehly with pore upiiie..qui lis, and atvA 
round with bear's elawa or talons of wild fowl 
Their belts and garters were neatly constructed of the 
sinews of wild animals and porcupine-quills. Fnar 
these belts descended a long fringe composed of strinp 

I ofleather, and worked round with hair of variotufo- 

^^1 lours, and their mittens hung from their neck in I 

^^H position convenient for the reception of their buid&* 

^^V Their arms and weapons for the chase were bom 

^^^ and arrows, spears, daggers, and a large club fonn- 

ed of the rein-deer horn, called a pogamagan. Tfct 

bows were about five or six feet long, with strinp 

^^^ of sinews ; and flint, iron, or copper, supplied btlli 

^^L to the arrows. Their spears, nearly six feet lon^ 

^^H were pointed with bone, whilst tlieir stoiie..ax(i 

^^F were fastened with cords of green skin to a woodt* 

I handle. Their canoes were light, and so amaU M 

to carry only one person. 

I On 5th July, the party re-embarked. CotttiBUill 
their course west-south- west, they passed the Greit 
Bear Lake River; and steering through numeroa 
islands, came in sight of a ridge of snowy mom- 
tains, frequented, according to their guide, by hail 
of bears and small white bufialoes. The Iwtki tf 
the river appeared to be pretty thickly peopM; 
and though at first the natives uniformly attempted 
to escape, the offer of presents generally brou^ 
them back, and procured a seasonable supply <f 
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hares^ partridges^ fish^ or rein-deer. The same sto. 
ries of spirits or manitous which haunted the stream^ 
and of fearful rapids that would dash the canoes to 
pieces^ were repeated by these tribes ; and the guide, 
upon whom such representations had a powerfiil ef* 
fect^ decamped in the night during a storm of thun- 
der and lightning. His place, however, was soon sup. 
plied; and, after a short sail, they approached an en- 
campment of Indians, whose brawny figures, healthy 
appearance, and great cleanliness, showed them to 
be a superior race to those lately passed. From them 
Mackenzie learnt that he must sleep ten nights be- 
fore arriving at the sea, and in three nights would 
meet the Esquimaux, with whom they had been 
formerly at war, but were now in a state of peace. 
One of these people, whose language was most in- 
telligible to the interpreter, agreed to accompany 
the party; but became dreadfully alarmed when 
some of the men discharged their fowling-pieces. 
It was evident none of this race had ever heard 
the report of fire-arms. To reconcile him to his de- 
parture, his two brothers followed in their canoes, 
and diverted him with native songs, and other airs 
said to be imitations of those of the Esquimaux. 
The triumph of music was never more strikingly 
exhibited ; from deep dejection the Indian at once 
passed into a state of the highest and most ludicrous 
excitement, keeping time to the songs by a variety of 
grotesque gesticulations, performed with such unceas- 
ing rapidity and so little regard to the slendemess 
of the bark, which quivered under his weight, that 
they expected every moment to see it upset. In one 
of his paroxysms, shooting his canoe s^ongside of 
Mackenzie's, he leaped into it, and commenc!^ vs^. 
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Esquimaux dance. At last he was restored 
degree of eomposure, which became complete 
their passing a hill, where he informed them 
three winters ago the Esquimaux liad slain 
grandfather.' 

Mackennie soon after reached the tents of a trilt 
named Deguthee-Dinees, or Quarrellers, who jusU. 
fied their name by the menacing gestures with whid 
theyreceived the strangers' approach. Afewpresenti, 
however, reconciled them to the intrusion ; and tlicj 
communicated the gratifying intelligence that tbf 
distance overland to the sea, eitlier by aii easterly it 
westerly route, was inconsiderable. The partyoow 
pushed on witli renewed hopes ; and the river tCM 
after separating into several streams, they chow lltf 
middle and largest, which ran north. This shorll} 
brought in sight a range of snowy moun taina^ streUlk- 
ing far to the northward; and^ by an obgerva&Oi 
Mackenzie found the latitude to be 67° 47', wluit 
eonvinced him that the waters on which their fttlt 
barks were then gliding must flow into the ptU 
Hyperborean Ocean.l' At this moment, when witL 
in a few days of aircomplisliing the gr^at object d 
their journey, the Indians sunk into a lit of despCD- 
dency, and hesitated to proceed. The guide plead- 
ed his ignorance of the country, as he had never be- 
fore penetrated to the shores of the BenahuIIa Tk, 
or White Man's Lake. Mackenzie assured tbea 
be would return if they did not reach it in sera 
days, and prevailed on them to continue their comK 
It was now the II th of July, and the sun at mid- 
night was still considerably above the horizoHj whibt 

■ Mackemie's Traiebi, f. fil. f Ibid, p, 
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every thing denoted the proximity of the sea. On 
landing at a deserted encampment, still marked by 
the ashes of some Esquimaux lires, tliey observed se- 
veral pieces of whalebone, and a place where train-oil 
had been spilt. Soon after they came to three houses 
recently left by the natives. The ground-plot of 
tiiese habitations was oval, about fifteen feet long, ten 
feet wide in the middle, and eight feet at either end ; 
the wholewtLs dug about twelve inches below the sur- 
iace, one half being covered with willow-branches, 
and probably forming the bed of the whole family. 
In the middle of the other half, a space four feet wide, 
which had been hojlowed to the depth of twelve 
inches, was the only spot where a grown person 
cDold stand upright. One side of it was covered with 
willow- branelies, and the other formed the hearth. 
The door, in one end of the house, was about two 
feet and a half high by two feet wide, and was 
reached through a covered way about five feet long ; 
so that the only access to this curious dwelling was 
by creeping on all fours. On the top was an ori- 
fice about eighteen inches square, which served the 
triple purpose of a window, a chimney, and an oc- 
casional door. The under-ground part of the floor 
was lined with split wood, whilst cross pieces of 
dmber, laid on six or eight upright stakes, supported 
an oblong square roof; the whole being formed of 
drift-wood, and covered with branches and dry grass, 
over which was spread earth a foot thick. On either 
side of these houses were a few square holes, about 
two feet deep, covered with split wood and earth, ex- 
cepting one small place in the middle, which appear, 
ed to be contrived for the preservation of the winter 
stock of provisions. In and about the booaes \wj 
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sledge-nmners, and bones, pieces of whalebone, toA 
poplar-bark cut in cirrlcs, used evidently to buoy ibe 
neta; and before each habitation a. great nnmbejal 
stumps of trees were driven into the ground, upct 
which its late poaseasors had probably hung that 
nets and fish to dry in the suii. 

The signa of vegetation were by this time scand} 
perceptible ; the trees had dwindled into a few dwiri 
willows, not more than three feet high ; and thlll^ll 
the foot-marks on the sandy bearJi of some uf At 
islands showed that the natives had recently bra 
there, all attempts to obtain a sight of them provt^ 
unavailing. The discontent of the guide and of tlv 
Indian hunters was now renewed; but thtir bsnt- 
tion, that on the morrow they were to reach a laip 
lake in which the Esquimaux killed a huge fish, nil 
whose shores were inhabited by white bean, an> 
vineed Mackenzie that this description referred to 
the Arctic Sea, with its mighty denizen the whalt- 
He accordingly pressed forward with fresh ardour, 
and the canoes were soon carried by the cumnt to 
the entrance of the lake, which, from all the bcmb- 
panying circumstances, appears to have been an an 
of the Arctic Ocean. It was quite open to ibr 
westward, and by an observation the latitude ni 
found to be (i!)°. From the spot where this sumf 
was taken tlicy now continued their course tv iW 
westernmost point of a high island, which thff 
reached after a run of fifteen miles, and around K 
the utmost depth of water was only five feet. TV 
lake appean^ to be covered with ice for altout l«» 
leagues' distance, no land was seen ahead, and it 

a found impossible to proceed farther. Happily, 
wlien they had thus leatkiid the &rthest 
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thdur progress northward^ and were about to return 
in great disappointment^ two circumstances occurred 
which rendered it certain that they had penetrated to 
the sea : The first was the appearance of many large 
floating substances in the water^ believed at first to be 
masses of ice^ which^ on being approached^ turned out 
to be whales; and the second^ the rise and fall of the 
tide^ observed both at the eastern and western end of 
the island^ which they named Whale Island.* Hav- 
ing in company with the English Chief ascended to 
its highest ground^ Mackenzie saw the solid ice ex- 
tending to the eastward ; and to the west^ as far as 
the eye could reach^ they dimly discerned a chain of 
mountains apparently about twenty leagues' distance 
stretching to the northward. Many islands were seen 
to the eastward ; but though they came to a grave^ 
on which lay a bow^ a paddle^ and a spear^ they 
met no living human beings in these arctic solitudes. 
The red-fox and the rein-deer^ flocks of beautifid 
plovers^ some venerable white owls^ and several large 
white gulls^ were the only natives. Previous to 
setting out on their return^ a post was erected close 
to the tents^ upon which the traveller engraved the 
latitude of the place^ his own name^ the number of 
persons by whom he was accompanied^ and the time 
they had spent on the island. 

It was now the 16th of July^ and they re-embark- 
ed on their homeward voyage. On the 21st the 
son* which for some time had never set^ descended 
below the horizon^ and the same day eleven of the 
natives joined them. They represented their tribe as 
numerous, and perpetually at war with the Esqui- 

* Mackeniaey pp. 64, 65. 
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manx, who had broken a treaty into which thty 
had inveigled the Indians, and butchered muiyeC 
them. Occasionally a strong body ascended tin 
river in large canoes, in search of flints to point thar 
spears and arrows. At present they were on tb 
banks of a lake to the eastward, hunting rein.jleer, 
and would auon begin to cat^-li big fish (whdu) 
for their winter stock. They had been infonned 
that the same Esquimaux, eight or ti^n winiat 
ago, saw to the westward, on White Alan's Lake, 
several large canoes full of white men, who gaw 
iron in exchange for leather. On landing at a lodp 
of natives farther down the river, the English Chief 
obtained some other particulars trom a Dog-ribM 
Indian, who had been driven by some private qtur. 
rel from his own nation, and lived among tk 
Hare Indians. Accordini; to his information, tbof 
was a much larger river to the south-west of tbt 
mountains, which fell into White Man's Lake.- Tbt 
people on its banks were a gigantic and wicked mt, 
who could kill common men with their eyes, lai 
sailed in huge canoes. There was, he added, m 
known communication by water with this great ri- 
ver ; but those who had seen it went over the mooa* 
tains, and it flowed towards the mid.daj sm- 
This description proceeded, he acknowledged. Ml 
from personal observation, but was taken front tilt 
report of others who inhabited the opposite mooi- 
tains. Mackenzie having fallen in with one of tbnt 
strangers, by a bribe of some beads, prevailed nn 
him to delineate the circumjacent countiy and tkt 
course of the unknown river upon the sand. Ik 
map proved a very rude production. He traced mIa 
yong point of land between IW mtww\ttvo(it 



th« least attention tfl their courses. This isthmus he 
represented as running into the great lake, at the 
extremity of which, as he had been told by Indians 
of other nations, there was built a Benahulla Couin, 
or White Man's Fort. " This," says Mackenzie, " I 
took to be Oonalaska Fort, and consequently the river 
to the west to he Cook's River, and that the body of 
-water or sea into which the river discharges itself at 
Wiale Island communicated with Norton Sound." 

Muckenzie now endeavoured to procure a guide 
across the mountains, but the natives steadily refus- 
ed ; and any additional intelligence which they eom- 
mtmicated regarding the country only consisted of le- 
gends concerning the supernatural power and ferocity 
of its inhabitants. They were represented as a sort of 
monsters with wings, who fed on huge birds which, 
though MIM by them with ease, no other mortal 
would venture to assail. Having gravely stated this, 
they began both young and old to jump and dance 
with astonishing violence and perseverance, imitat- 
ing the cries of the rein-deer, bear, and wolf, in the 
hope of intimidating Mackenzie; but when he threat- 
ened with an angry aspect to force one of them along 
with him across the mountains, a sudden fit of sick- 
ness seized the whole party, and in a faint tone, 
which formed a ludicrous contrast to their former vo- 
ciferation, they declared they would expire the in. 
stant they were taken ^m their homes. In the end 
the traveller was compelled to leave them without 
sujGomptishing his object.* 

On 1st August, as the expedition approached the 
river of the Bear Lake, the stars, which hitherto, 

* JVfaciEnzie, p. 97 
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from tile extreme clearness of the twilight, had «n. 
tiiiued invisible, began to twinkle in tlie sky, i 
tlie air from being oppressively sultry became « 
cold, that perpetual exercise could scarcely keep Ibt 
men warm. The women were now constantly ei> 
ployed in making shoes of moose-skin, as a pair Hi 
not last more than a day, whilst the hunters brougfat 
in supplies of geese, rein-deer, and Ijeaver ; and at 
one oc(»sion a wolf was killed, roasted, and e 
with great Hatisfactinn. On 22d August, tlie; 
reached the entrance of the Slave Lake, after w" ' ' 
their progress homeward presented no feature of il- 
terest, and on 12th Septemlier they arrived in saittj 
at Fort Chepewyan, after an absence of 102 da^ 
The importance of this journey must be appamil, 
on considering it in connexion with the expedition of 
Heamc. Both travelleni had succeeded in reachog 
the shores of an arctic sea ; and it became not mtjr 
an established fact, that there was an o 
extent in the north of America, but it was rendtnd 
extremely probable that this sea formed its c 
nuous boundary. 

Mackenzie concluded his first journey in SepM^ 
ber 1781^1 and about three years afterwards imdl 
took a second expedition, which proved atiU nu 
difficult and hazardous, and t'qually important n 
satisfactory in its results. His object was to aaee 
Ae Peace River, which rises in the Rocky ^luuntaini. 
and crossing these to penetrate to that unknown iv 
ver which in his former journey had been the suk- 
ject of his unwearied inquiry. This he conj«ctUKd 
must communicate with the sea ; and, pursuiog iH 
course, he lioped to reach the shores of the Padfic- 
Setting out accordingly on \tl>ii QwaViftt l^^^i^ 
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pushed on to the remotest European settlement^ 
where he spent the winter in a traffic for furs with 
tiie Beaver and Rocky Indians. Having despatched 
aix canoes to Fort Chepewyan with the cargo he had 
collected^ he engaged hunters and interpreters^ and 
launched the canoe in which he had determined 
to prosecute his discoveries. Her dimensions were 
twenty-five feet long within^ exclusive of the curves 
i3i stem and stem^ twenty-six inches hold^ and four 
feet nine inches beam. She was at the same time so 
light, that two men could carry her three or four miles 
without resting. In this slender vessel they not 
only stowed away their provisions^ presents^ arms^ 
ammunition, and baggage, to the weight of 3000 
pounds, but found room for seven Europeans, two 
Indians, and the leader himself. On embarking, 
the winter interpreter left in charge of the fort 
eould not refrain from tears when he anticipated 
the dangers they were about to encounter, whilst 
they themselves fervently offered up their prayers 
to Almighty Grod for a safe return. 

The commencement of their voyage was propi- 
tious; and under a serene sky, with a keen but 
healthy air, the bark glided through some beautiful 
scenery. On the west side of the river the ground 
rose in a gently-ascending lawn, broken at intervals 
by abrupt precipices, and extending in a rich wood- 
land perspective as far as the eye could reach. This 
magnificent amphitheatre presented groves of pop- 
lar in every direction^ whose openings were enliven- 
ed with herds of elks and buffaloes; the former 
dioosing the steeps and uplands, the latter prefer- 
ring the plains. At this time the buffaloes were at- 
tended bj iheir young ones, which {naked. qX^mX., 



whilst the female elks were great with young. The 
whole country displayed an exuberant verdure; lh( 
trees which bore blossoms were rapidly burstinginU 
flower, and the soft velvet rind of the bmnches reBetl- 
ed the oblique raya of a rising or a Betting bud, im- 
parting a cheerfulness and brilliancy to the scent, 
which gladdened the heart with the buoyant io- 
fluencea of the season.' After a few days the ^ 
became colder, the country more desolate, the tnA 
of the large grisly bear was discerned on the bonb, 
and the weather was occasionally broken by aUant 
of thunder and lightning. 

Prom this time till the 21st of May, the {MMiffr 
was attended with difficulties that would have <fo- 
heartened a less energetic lender. The river baif 
broken by frequent cascades and dangeroua rs|n^ it 
was neeeaaary to carry the canoe and luggHge tiH 
they could resume their voyage in safety. On dtdr 
nearerapproacb to the Rocky Mountains, thestreSMf 
hemmed in between stupendous roeks, presented « 
continuance of frightful torrents and Impracticable 
cataracts. The dangers to which they had atreaihr 
been exposed had greatly disheartened the men, and 
they began to murmur audibly, so that no allenta- 
live was left but to return. Indeed there was some 
reason for this irresolution; by water farther pio. 
gress was impossible, and they could only advance 
over a mountain whose aides were broken by sharp 
jagged rocks, and thickly covered with wood. Mac- 
kenzie despatched a reconnoitring party, with onlen 
to ascend the mountain, and proceed in a straight 
course from its summit, keeping the line of the 
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river till they ascertained that it was navigable. ^^H 
During their absence liis people repaired the canoe, ^^^| 
whilst he took an altitude which ascertained the la^ ^^H 
titude to be 56° 8', At sunset the scouts returned ^^| 
by different routes. They had penetrated through ^^H 
thick woods, ascended hilts, and dived into valleys, ^^H 
till they got beyond the rapids, and agreed, that 
though the difficulties to be encountered by land 
were alarming, it was their only course. Unpro. 
mising as the task appeared, their spirits had risen 
and their murmurs were forgotten ; so that a kettle 
of wild rice sweetened with sugar, with the usual 
evening regale of rum, renewed their tourage ; and, 
after a night's rest, they proceeded at break of day 
on their laborious journey. 

In the first place, the men cut a road up the 
mountain where the trees were smallest, felling some 
in Bucli a manner as to make them fall parallel to 
the road without separating them entirely from the 
stumps, in this way forming a kind of railing on 
either side. The baggage and the canoe were then 
brought from the water-side to the encampment, — an 
undertaking exceedingly perilous, as a single false 
step must have been followed by immersion into 
the river, which flowed here with furious rapidity- 
Having accomplished this labour, the party breath- 
ed a little, and then ascended the mountain with 
the canoe, having the line or rope by which it 
was drawn up doubled, and fastened successively 
to the stumps left for this purpose, whilst a man 
at the end hauled it round a tree, holding it on 
and shifting it as they advanced. In this man- 
ner the canoe was warped up the steep ; and by ■ 
two in the alternoon every thing had been e^tmi^ ^^H 
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to the auminit. Men were then despiitcbed lo 
cut the road onwards ; and the incessant labour of 
another day could only penetrate about three mik^ 
whilst mountains mucli more elevated raised tbdr 
snowy summits around in every direction. Than, 
however, were at a distance; and another day^ 
exertion brought them through a wood of tall jAnet 
lo the banks of the river above the rapids. Befbre 
again embarking, Mackenzie left attached to a pok 
a knife, a steel, flint, beads, and other trifles as > 
token of amity to t)ie natives ; and one of his ludiau 
added a small round stick of green wood, chewed 
at one end in the form of a brush, used to pick mar. 
row out of bones, — an instrument which he expbiik 
ed to l« intended as an emblem to the people fif ft 
country abounding in animals.* 

They now reBumed their voyage, enclosed oa rB 
sides by mountains whose summits were covered wift 
snow, and one of which to the south rose to a majealic 
height. The air became chill ; the water, tbrou^ 
which they frequently waded towing or pushing 
their bark, was intensely cold ; and on Slat May. 
they reached a point minutely described to them be- 
fore getting out by an old Indian warrior. Here Ae 
river separated into two streams, one running wot. 
north-west, and the other south- south. east. Tbe 
first of these they had been warned to avoid, ■■ il 
soon lost itself in various smaller currents among tiie 
mountains; and thesteersman accordingly proceeded 
into the eastern branch, which, though not so broad 
as the other, was far more rapid. The course of 
their journey now led tliem through many populous 

* MacVeniie, ^ \%V. 
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beaver-settlements. In some places these animals 
had cut down several acres of large poplars ; and 
they saw multitudes busy from sunrise to sunset 
erecting houses^ procuring food^ superintending their 
dykes^ and going diligently through all the labours 
of their little commonwealth. Perceiving soon after 
a smoke in the forest which lined the banks^ and 
hearing the sounds of human voices in great confu- 
sion^ they became aware that they were near an In- 
dian aicampment from which the inhabitants were 
retreating. Accordingly^ on approaching -the shore 
two ferocious-looking men sprung from the woods 
and took their station on a rising ground, brandishing 
their spears with loud vociferations. A few words of 
explanation from the interpreter, and some presents, 
pacified them, and Mackenzie made anxious in- 
quiries regarding the nature of the country, and the 
great river which formed the object of his search. 
To his mortification he found that they were unac- 
quainted with any river to the westward ; they had 
just arrived over a carrying-place of eleven days 
from another stream, which was nothing else than a 
large branch of the one the expedition was then na- 
vigating. Their iron, they said, was procured in ex- 
dbange for beaver and dress moose-skins from the 
people there, who travelled during a moon to the 
country of other tribes living in houses, and these in 
their turn extended their journeys to the ocean, or, 
to use their disparaging epithet, the Great Stinking 
Lake, where they traded with white people, who 
came in canoes as large as islands. Their know- 
ledge of the country, however, appeared so vague, 
that all hope of procuring a guide was vain, and the 
heart of the traveller sunk within bim «a \ift l<^\. 
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that his favourite project was on the point of fe 
utterly die concerted. 

Amidst lliia despondency a faint hope remsiiKd 
that the natives, under the influence of snspjvion, 6- 
mjdity, or from imperfectly understanding the inter- 
preter, had not communicated all they knew; ud 
after a night sleepless from anxiety the traveller roie 
with the sun to repeat his inquiries. At first nothiof 
satisfactory could be elicited ; but suddenly Macken- 
zie, who stood heside the interpreters, understood fVtOl 
the few words he knew of their language, that (or 
person mentioned a great river, whilst he poiotdl 
significantly to that which lay before them. On ■ 
strict inquiry, the interpreter, who had been tired 
of the voyage, and of whose fidelity some suspicka 
was entertained, achnowledged that the Indiu 
spoke of a large river whose course was towaidf the 
mid-day sun, a branch of which flowed near the 
source of the stream they were now navigating 
This branch, he added, it would not he difScull It 
reach, there being only three small lakes and M 
many carrying- pi aces on the way to it ; but he abo 
insisted that the great river did not discharge itstlf 
into the sea.* This last assertion was imputed to lii> 
ignorance of the country, whilst a rude map, wbkfe 
he delineated with a piece of coal on a strip of bu^ 
convinced them that his information, so far a> it 
went, was to he relied on. A new ray of hope now 
arose ; and having induced an Indian to go fonrart 
as a guide to the borders of the small lakes, Ulfr 
kenzie resumed his journey on 10th June, promii- 
ing, if successful in his object, to revisit these friend- 
ly Indians in two moons. 
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These people were of low stature and meagre 
firame^ owing probably to the difficulty of procur- 
ing subsistence; round faces^ high cheek-bones^ black 
hair hanging in elf-locks over their shoulders^ and^ 
a swarthy yellow complexion^ combined to give 
them a forbidding aspect ; whilst their garments of 
l>eaver^ rein-deer^ and ground-hog skins^ dressed 
with the hair outside^ having the tail of this lastr 
animal hanging down the back^ mighty when seen 
at a distance^ occasion some doubt whether they be- 
longed to the human race. Their women were ex- 
tremely ugly^ lustier and taller than the men^ but 
much inferior in cleanliness. Their warlike wea- 
pons were cedar bows^ six feet long^ with a short iron 
spike at one end^ so that they might also be used 
as spears. The arrows were barbed with iron^ flinty 
stone^ or bone^ from two to two feet and a half long^ 
and feathered with great neatness. They had two 
kinds of spears^ both double-edged^ of well-polished 
iron^ and with shafts from eight to six feet long. 
Their knives were of iron worked by themselves^ 
and their axes resembled a carpenter's adze. They 
used snares of green skin^ nets and fishing-lines of 
willow-bark^ hooks of small bones^ and kettles of 
watape so closely woven as not to leak. Besides 
these they had various dishes of wood and bark^ 
horn and wooden spoons and buckets^ and leathern 
and net- work bags. Their canoes^ of spruce-bark^ 
calculated to hold from two to five persons^ were pro- 
pelled by paddles six feet long^ with the blade shaped 
like a heart.* 

Pursuing their journey under the direction of the 


* Mackenzie's Travels, pp. 205, 206. 
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new ^ide, they reached & email lake in iMilade 
54° 24', which Mackenzie wmaidered as the liigbeM 
or Bouthemmost source of the Uiigigah or PeMt 
River. They passed two other lakes, and again en- 
tered the river, tJie navigation of wliicli, from ib 
rapidity and the trees and rocks in its cbannd, 
now became dangerous. The canoe struck on t 
sharp rock, which shattered the alern, and. dam 
her to the other side, where the bow met the same 
fate ; to complete the disaster ahe passed at this mo- 
ment over a cascade, which broke several holes il 
her bottom, and reduced her to a complete wreck, 
lying flat upon the water. All hands now jumped 
out, and clinging desperately to the sides, were hs- 
ried several hundred yards through a foaming Ut- 
r^t beset with sharp rocks, upon which they wen 
every instant in danger of being dashed to piMS. 
Being carried however into shallow water, when* the 
canoe rested on the stones, they were relievtid &« 
their perilous situation by their companions on sban 
After this escape, a consultation was held regv^ 
ing their future proceedings. Benumbed with odd, 
and intimidated by their recent dangers, the Ib- 
dians proposed an immediate return ; but the W- 
monstrances of their leader, enlorced by the UBnl 
arguments of a hearty meal and an allowanoe d. 
rum, banished their fears. It was next prepoaedto 
abandon the wreck, to carry the baggage to tfaei' 
whicli the guide affirmed to be at no great 
and there to construct a new vessel. But as it HM 
suspected that this representation was not lo be »■ 
lied on, a party was despatched to reconnoitre, Uil 
brought back a very confused and uiipFomising k^ 
count of the country, il viaa Wuitetote 
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to repair the canoe, and proceed as before. For 
this purpose bark was collected, which, with a few 
pieces of oil-cloth and plenty of gum, restored their 
shattered boat to sometliing like a sea-worthy con- 
dition. Her frail state, however, rendered it neces- 
sary to carry part of the lading on men's shoulders 
along the banks ; and as a road had to be opened with 
bUchets, their progress was estremely slow. 

On 16th June, Mr Alaekay and two Indians 
were despatched with orders to penetrate if possible 
to the great river in the direction indicated by the 
guide. They succeeded ; but returned with a dis. 
CDuraging account of the interminable woods and 
deep morasses which intervened. These gloomy pro- 
spects were increased by tlie desertion of their guide ; 
bat nothing could repress Mackenzie's ardour. Cut- 
ting apassage through the woods, carrying the canoe 
round the rapids and cascEides, they held on their 
alow and toilsome way, till at last, after passing a 
swamp, in many places wading to mid-thigh, they 
enjoyed the satisfaction of reaching the bank of the 
great river, which had been the object of so much 
anxious expectation and protracted hope.* 

Embarking anew, they were borne along by a 
strong current, which, slackening after a short time, 
allowed them to glide gently between banks of high 
white cliffs, surmounted with grotesque and sin- 
gularly-shaped pinnacles. After some progress, the 
party were alarmed by a loud whoop from the 
thick woods ; at the same moment a canoe guided 
by a single savage shot out from the mouth of a 
small tributary stream, and a number of natives, 

:enzie's TraTiis, p. 328. 
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armed with bows and arrows, appeared on d 
adjacent rising ground, uttering loud cries, id 
manifesting by their gestures that iustanl dnA 
would be inflicted on any one wlio landed. £vh) 
attempt In conciliate them proved unavailing; vd 
a canoe was observed to steal swiftly down the ritn. 
with the evident design of communicating the alant 
and procuring assistance. At this critical i 
the courage and prudence of Mackenzie providentiit- 
ly saved his party. He landed alone, with two pntok 
stuck in his belt ; having first, however, given orddi 
ta one of his Indians to steal into the woods with* 
couple of guns, and to keep near him in case 4 
attack. " I had not been long," says he, " iaaj 
station on the bank, with my Indian in ambiuii 
behind me, when two of the natives came off ins 
canoe, but stopped when they got within 100 yarii 
of me. I made signs for them to land, and at u 
inducement displayed looking-glasses. l>eads, ini 
other alluring trinkets. At length, but with cmji 
mark of extreme apprehension, they approached Ik 
shore, taking care to turn their canoe stem fortmoH. 
and still not venturing to land. I now made llun 
a present of some beads, with which they t 
going to push ofT, when I renewed my entreaties 
and after some time prevailed on them to eonc 
ashore and sit down by me. My Indian boBtff 
now thought it right to join me, and created nw 
alarm in my new acquaintance. It was, howcw, 
soon removed, and I hod the satisfaction to find IhU 
he and these people perfectly understood each oi 
1 instructed him to say every thing to them which 
might tend to sooth their fears and win their confi- 
I expressed my ■muVi \» w^duct t 
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oar canoe ; bat they declined this offer : and when 
they observed some of my people coming towards 
m, they requested me to let them return^ and I was 
m well satisfied with the progress which I had made 
m my interooorse with them^ that I did not hesitate 
a moment in complying with their desire. During 
Am short stay they observed us^ and every thing 
about U84 with a mixture of admiration and asto- 
niihment. We could plainly perceive that their 
ftienda received them with great joy on their return^ 
and Aat the articles which they carried back with 
them were examined with a general and eager cu- 
rionty: they also appeared to hold a consultation 
which lasted about a quarter of an hour^ and the 
ranilt was an invitation to come over to them^ which 
we eheerfiilly accepted. Nevertheless^ on our land- 
ingy they betrayed evident signs of confusion^ which 
probably from the quickness of our movements^ 

the prospect of a friendly communication had so 
the spirits of the people that they paddled 
the river with the utmost expedition. The 
two men who had been with us appeared very na. 
turally to possess the greatest share of courage on 
the occasion, and were ready to receive us on our 
kBiding; but our demeanour soon dispelled their 
^^prehensions, and the most familiar conmiunication 
took place between us. When I had secured their 
confidence by the distribution of trinkets among 
them, and had;* treated the children with sugar, I 
instrocted my interpreters to collect every necessary 
inionnation in their power to afford me."* 

The intelligence procured frt)m this tribe was dis- 

* M ac k enzie'a Tnrek, pp, 244, 245. 
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couragiiig. They stated, indeed, that the river no 
lowKrds the mid-day sun, aad that at its nioutli 
wlute people were building houses; but that tlu 
navigation v/a& dangerous, and in three places abn- 
Jutely impassable, owing to the fails and rapidt. 
The nations through whose territories the route bf 
they represented as ferocious and malignant, esped- 
ally their immediate neighbours, who dwelt in sub- 
terranean houses. Unappalled by this descriptkn 
Mackenzie re-embarked, and lie was accompanied bf 
a small canoe, with two persons who consented to 
act as guides. Cooiing to a place where some saTi^ 
looking people were seen on a high ground, it im 
thought expedient to land,and an amicable iutervtnr 
took place, which led to important cunseqaenoa- 
On explaining the object of the journey, one of ibt 
natives, of superior rank and intelligence, dmri 
sketch of the country on a piece of bark, appealing 
during his labour to his companions, and accMt^ 
nying the rude but perfectly intelligible map \rf 
details as to their future voyage. He described tiK 
river as running to the east of south, receiving ii 
its course many tributary streams, and broken evoj 
six or eight leagues by dangerous falls and rapidi, 
six of which were altogether impracticable. Thf 
carrying- places he represented as of great lei^tk 
across mountains. He depicted tlie lands of tlut* 
tribes in succession, who spoke different languifo ; 
and concluded by saying that beyond them he fcne" 
nothing of the country, except that it was still ■ 
great way to the sea, and that there was a Itfcyrf 
whieh the natives did not drink.* 
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Whilst the route by water vfaa thus said to be 
Dpracticable, ihey asserted that the road across the 
ranlry to the ocean was short in comparison, and 
ly along a valley free from wood, and frequently 
■ftvelled. Other considerations combined to recom- 
lend this latter course to Mackenzie : Only thirty 
ays' provisions were left, and the supply procured 
y hunting was very precarious. The ammunition 
'as nearly spent ; and if the prosecution of the voy- 
je appeared perilous, a return would have been 
jnally so. Under these circumstances it was re. 
lived to abandon tJie canoe, and to penetrate ovcr- 
nd to the Western Ocean. 

To arrive at the spot where they were to strike off 
TOSS the country it was necessary to return a con~ 
lerable way up the river, — a service of great dan- 
•r, owing to the shattered condition of the boat and 
.e hostile dispositions of the natives, who were apt to 
lange in an instant from the greatest friendliness to 
unitigated rage and suspicion. The guides deserted 
,em, and it became absolutely necessary to build a 
vw canoe. She proved better than the old one, and 
ley at last reached the point whence they were to 
art overland. " We carried on our backs," says 
[ackenzie, " four bags and a half of pemmican, 
eig^ing from eighty-five to ninety.five pounds 
ich, a case with the instruments, a parcel of goods 
T presents, weighing ninety pounds, and a parcel 
intaining ammunition of the same weight ; each of 
le Canadians had a burden of about ninety pounds, 
rith a gun and ammunition, whilst the Indians had 
tout forty-five pounds weight of pemmican, be- 
des their gun, — an obligation with which, owing to 
leir having been treated with too much md.\>i^ence. 
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they expressed themselves much diGsatisfied. M; I 
own load and that of Mr Mackay conaiated of I 
twenty-two pounds of pemmican, some rice, mgu. 
and other small articles, amounting to about serratt 
poimds, besides our arms and ammunition. Tbr 
I tube of my telescope was also slung across my shonl- 

^^H der ; and owing to the low state of our provision! it 
^^H was determined that we should content ourselta 
^^H with two meals a-day."* 

^^^ Thus laden, they struck into the woods, and IM- 

velling along a tolerably beaten path, arrived bdtor 
night at some Indian tents, where they werejoiiwi 
by an elderly man and three other natives. Tbf 
old man held in his hand a spear of EaiOftm 
manufacture, like a sergeant's halberd, whtdi k 
I stated he had lately received from some pw^ 

Ion the eeacoast, to whom it had been given 1? 
white men. He added, that those heavily ladd 
did not take more than six days to reach the triln 
with whom he and his friends bartered tlidr fo) 
and skins for iron, and that thence it was sanetjl 
two days' march to the sea. He recommendBd 
also that, whilst they retired to sleep, two ymnf 
Indians should be sent forward to warn the difleRBl 
tribes whose territories they were approaching, — * 
precaution which had the best effects. Anothn 
pleasing distinction between their present ln>l> 
and the other savages whom they had passed aoon 
presented itself: When the weary travelten U; 
down to rest the Indians took their station at alittb 
distance, and began a song in a sweet plaintive tonr, 
unaccompanied by any instrument, but with a B»- 
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Nidation exceedingly pleasing and sok'mn, not un- 
like that of church-muaie. The i^ircumstatice may 
remind the reader of the descriptions of American 
music given by Mr Mearea and Captain Bumey, 
whom it strikingly corroborates. 

Having procured two guides, they now proceeded 
throQgh an open country sprinkled with cypresses, 
and joined a family of the natives. The lather, 
on hearing their intention of penetrating to the 
ocean, pointed to one of his wives who was a native 
of the seacoast ; her appearance differed from the 
females they had hitherto seen. She was of low 
Stature inclined to corpulency, with an oblong face, 
gray eyes, and a flattish nose. Her garments con- 
sisted of a tunic covered with a robe of matted bark, 
fringed round the bottom with the beautiful fur of 
the sea-otter. She wore bracelets of braaa, copper, 
and horn, whilst her hair was braided with large 
blue beads, and her ears and neck adorned with the 
same. With these people age seemed to be an ob. 
ject of great veneration ; they carried an old woman 
by turns upon their backs, who was quite blind 
snd infirm. The country appeared well peopled. 
Mid the natives, though at first alarmed, were soon 
conciliated by the guides. In some places they 6l>- 
served chains of small lakes, the valleys were verdant 
and watered with pleasant rivulets, and the scenery 
varied by groves of cypress and poplar, in whidi 
they were surprised to see no animals. The inha- 
bitants indeed seemed to live exclusively on fish ; 
and the people of one small settlement containing 
thirteen &milies were denominated, in the language 
of the country, Sloa-cuss-Dinais or Red Fish Men. 
f were heattby looking, and more pTO\\iexi\., 
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cleanly, and comfortable, than the nS 

One of Jfackenzie's grealtst and most frequeol 
perplexities arose out of the sudden fits of afiiot 
and change of purpose, which characterise nmt 
savages, but none more than the Americaiu- 
An example of this now occurred : The goidet, 
upon whose fidelity tlie success of the expeditko 
mainly depended, were advancing apparently ia 
the most contented and friendly manner, when, ID 
a moment, without uttering a word, they apniif 
forward, and disappeared in the woods, leaving tie 
party, who were utterly unacquainted with the 
route, in a state bordering on despair.* Pashiig 
forward, however, at a hazard, they perceived > 
house situated on a green spot by the edge of ■ 
wood, the smoke of which curled above the tnn 
intimating that it was inhabited. Mackenzie ai- 
vanced alone, as his party were loo much atamied to 
second his intrepidity ; and so intent were thel^ 
habitants upon their household labours, that he i^u 
proached unperceived. Nothing could exceed the 
terror and confusion occasioned by his sudden ap> 
pearance. The women and children uttered pierdog 
shrieks, and the only man about the place sprung 
out of a back-door with the rapidity of a wild-nl, 
and fled into the woods. Their dismay arose fnffli 
the belief that they were surprised by enemies, loi 
would be instantly put to death ; an atrocity tooeen- 
mon among the Indian tribes. The conduct of tbr 
man who had fled was amusing : By degrees he crept 
suflSciently near to watch the party ; and on obsert- 
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ing the kindness with which the women and chil- 
dren were treated, came cautiously within speaking 
distance. His eyes were still staring in his head. 
No assurances of the interpreters or the women 
could persuade him to return ; no beads, knivea, or 
presents of any kind, had the effect of restoring his 
confidence. On being approached, he kept dodging 
about behind large trees, brandishing his bow and 
arrows, grinning hideously, and displaying a variety 
of strange antics, till at last, in one of his paroxysms, 
he dived into a tliicket and disappeared. As sud- 
denly he emerged in an opposite quarter, and be- 
coming pacified, after a succession of parleys, agreed 
to accompany them as a guide. 

On advancing from this station they travelled 
over an elevated tract, and at length gained the 
Bmnmit of a hill, affording a view of a range of 
mountains covered with snow, which, according 
to the guide, terminated in the ocean. Passing 
along the borders of several small lakes, through a 
swampy country, they arrived at a lodge of natives, 
who received them with iioapitality, and minately 
BCBiitinized their appearance. The hair of the women 
was tied in large loose knots over the ears, and 
platted with great neatness from the division of the 
head, so as to be included in the knots : some had 
their tresses adorned with beads, producing a very 
graceful effect; whilst the men were clothed in lea. 
Iher, their hair nicely combed, their complexion 
lair, and their skin cleanly. One young man was 
at least six feet four inches in height, with a pre~ 
possessing countenance, and affable and dignified 
manners. All, not excepting the children, carried 
n harden proportioned to their strength, c<mavs.Vai% 
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of beaver.roating and pBTchment, skins of Uie oU I 

tei, marten, hnai, and lynx, besides dressed mowC' I 

skina. These last they procured from the Rock; I 
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Mountain Indians; and for the purposes of 
the people of the seacoast preferred them to aoy 

They now continued their journey through ■ 
beautiful valley, watered by a gentle rivulet, to ■ 
range of hills which they ascended till surround- 
ed by snow so firm and compact that it crunclied 
under their feet. Before them lay a stupendous 
mountain, whose summit, clad with the some spot- 
less coronet, was partly lost in the clouds. Between 
it and the route they were to follow flowed a broad 
river ; and, descending from their present elevated 
ground, they plunged into woods of lofty and umbn- 
(leous cedars and alder trees." As they got lower inm 
these primeval forests they were sensible of an at- 
tire change of climate. The guides pointed out » 
them, through the openings in the dark foliage, tk 
river which flowed in the distance, and a viUagetn 
its banks, whilst beneath their feet the granad mi 
<-overed with berries of an escellent flavour, ■n' 
completely ripe. The eD'ect of sunset upcm tkii 
noble scenery was strikingly beautiful ; but Aar 
admiration was interrupted by the decampment of 
their guides, who, as the shades of evening Im^uU 
fall, pushed forward at such a pace that the futj 
> soon left without conductors in darkncM Md 
uncertainty. The men, who were much htipmi, 
now proposed to take up their quarters for the i " " 
but their indefatigable leader groped his waj fc- 
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ward, and at length, arriving at the edge of the 
wood, perceived the light of several fires. On com- 
ing up he entered a hut wliere tlie people were 
employed in cooking fish, threw down his burden, 
and shook hands with the inmates, who did not 
show any surprise, hut gave him to understand by 
signs that he should go to a large house, erected 
on upright posts at some distance from the groond. 
A broad piece of timber, with steps cut in it, led 
to a scaffolding on a level with the floor ; and as- 
cending these, the traveller entered the apartment, 
passed three iirea at equal distances in the middle 
of the room, and was cordially received by several 
people seated on a wide board at the upper end. 
Mackenzie took his place beside one whom, from his 
dignified look, he took to be the chief. Soon aOer 
the rest of the party arrived, and placed themselves 
near him ; upon which the chief arose and brought a 
quantity of roasted salmon. Mats were then spread, 
and the Bah placed before them. When the meal 
was concluded, their host made signs which they sup- 
posed to convey a desire that they should sleep un- 
der the same roof with himself; but, as his meaning 
was not sufficiently plain, they prepared to bivouac 
without. Every thing was done to render their re- 
pose agreeable ; A fire was kindled, boards placed 
that they might not steep on the bare ground, and 
two delicate dishes of salmon-roes, beat up to the 
consistency of thick cream, and mixed wth goose- 
berries and wood-sorrel, were brought for supper. 
On awaking in the morning, they found all their 
wants anticipated in the same hospitable manner; 
a fire was already blazing, a plentiful breakfast of 
roasted salmon and dried roea waa pro\\4ei,Mi.i*.'»- 
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gale of rMpberries, whortleberries, and gooseberrin, 
finUlied the meal.* 

Salmon was so abundant in this river that tlie 
people had a constant supply. They had fo 
across the stream an embankment fur placing fiahinj- 
maehinea, which were disposed both above and below 
it. For some reason, however, they would permit 
no near inspection of the weir ; but it appeared lo 
be four feet above the water, and was constructed 
of alternate layers of gravel and small trees, fixed in 
a slanting position. Beneath it were placed ma- 
chines into which the salmon fell in attempting le 
leap over ; and on either side was a large timber 
frame six feet above the water, in which passages 
were left leading directly into the machines, whilil 
at the foot of the fall dipping.nets were successAiUy 
employed. These people were observed to indol^ 
an extreme superstition regarding their fish, le- 
fusing to taste flesh, and appearing to consider sntb 
an act as a pollution. One of their dogs havinf 
swallowed a bone which the travellers left, «M 
beaten by his master till he disgorged it ; and > 
bone of a deer being thrown into the river, a natin 
dived, brought it up, consigned it to the fire, and 
carefully washed his hands. They would not ksd 
their canoes for the use of the party, having obserr- 
ed some venison which they concluded was to be 
stowed on board ; and they alleged that the flsb 
would immediately smell it and leave them. Al- 
though generous in furnishing the strangers with 
as much roasted tish as they could consume, DieT 
would part with none in a raw state ; They be- 
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liered Balmon to have an invincible antipathy to 
iron, and were afraid that, if given raw to the white 
men, they might take serious offence at Iwing boiled 
in a vessel of this ominous metal. In other respects 
nothing could exceed their friendliness ; and at a, 
neighbouring village belonging to the same tribe, the 
receptioa of Mackenzie was if possible still more kind. 
The son of the chief took from his own shoulders a 
beautiful robe of aea-otter akin, and threw it over 
the traveller, whilst the father expreMcd the utmost 
satisfaction in being presented with a pair of scissors 
to dip his beard, — a purpose to which, with the eager 
delight of a child, he instantly applied them. 

The houses in this village were <fflnstnieted in the 
same way as those already described, and remind 
us of the lively account given by Mr Meares. At 
a little distance, Mackenzie observed some alDgu- 
lar wooden buildings, which he conjectured to be 
temples. They consisted of oblong squares, about 
twenty feet high by eight broad, formed of thick 
cedar-planks beautifully joined. Upon these were 
painted hieroglyphics and figures of various animals, 
with a remarkable degree of correctness. In the 
midst of the village was a large building, at first 
supposed to be the unfinished frame-work of a house. 
Its dimensions, however, were far greater than those 
of an ordinary dwelling, the ground-plot being fifty 
feet by forty-five, each end formed by four stout 
posts fixed perpendicularly in the earth. The cor- 
ner posts were unomamented, and supported a beam 
of the whole length, having three intermediate props 
on each side. Two centre posts at each end, about 
two feet and a half in diameter, were carved into 
I'olossal human figures, supporting rid|e-^\e% utv. 
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their heads ; the lianda were placed on the klUt^ 
aa if they felt difficulty in suBtaining the wdght, 
whilst the flgurea opposite to ihem stood in an tatj 
attitude^ with their hands resting on their hipi. 
The posts, poles, and figures, were painted red ud 
black, and the carving was executed with a truth 
and boldness which bespoke no little advancement 
in sculpture.* In the mechanical aria they bid 
arrived at considerable perfection. The chiefs ca- 
noe was of cedar, Ibrty-five feet long, four wide, and 
three feet and a half deep. It was painted WaA, 
and ornamented with drawings of various kindi d 
fish in white upon the dark ground, and the gim- 
wale, both fore and aft, was neatly inlaid vAih 
the teeth of the sea-otter. In this vessel, accordilif 
to the old chief's account, he undertook, about ten 
winters before, a voyage towards the mid-day sun. 
having with him forty of hia subjects; on which oc- 
casion he met with two large vessels full of wliilr 
men, the iirst he had seen, by whom he was kindly 
received. Mackenzie very plausibly conjectured thsl 
these might be the ships of Captain Cook. 

It was now the 18th of July, and, surrounded by 
friendly natives, with plenty of provisions, pleaaant 
weather, and the anticipation of speedily reaching 
the great object of their wishes, they resumed their 
voyage in a large eanoc, accompanied by fourof thr 
Indians. The navigation of the river, as they ap> 
proached the ocean, was interrupted by rapids and 
cascades ; but their skill in surmounting these impe- 
dimenta was now considerable, and on the SOtli, 
after a passage of thirty-six miles, tliey arrived at 
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the mouth of the river, which diBchargea itself by 
various smaller channels into an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean, The purpose of the expedition was now 
completed, and its indefatigable leader painted in 
large characters, upon the face of the rock under 
whose shelter they had slept, this simple memorial : 
" Alexander Mackenzie, from Canada by land, the 
twenty-second of July, one thousand seven hundred 
tmd ninety- three." The inscription was only writ- 
ten in vermilion, and has probably long ago been 
washed away by the fury of the elements ; but the 
name of Mackenzie is enduringly consecrated in the 
annals of discovery, as the first person who penetrat- 
ed from sea to sea across the immense continent of 
North America. His return by the same route it is 
mmecessary to pursue. 
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CHAPTKR IV. 

Ditooveriei along the Shorts of the Arctic C 



The discoveries of Heame and Mackenzie est^ 
blished the great fact that there is a northeni «■! 
in America, washed by the Arctic Ooean, whiA 
rprmtj, in all probability, its continuous bouodu^i 
and they demonstrated the practicability of re*cb- 
ing this limit by pagaing over the vast plains whidt 
stretch northward from Canada and Hudson's Bif 
The voyages of Captain Parry, also, which !»» 
been already detailed,* fully corroborated tbisepfe 
nion ; and it appeared evident that another txpb 
dition, properly conducted, might reach this tbott, 
and more fully examine its whole enlfnt. Swi 
an expedition, accordingly, saik>d from England M 
the 23d of May WW, its command being intnuld 
to Lieutenant, now Sir John Franklin, assisted bf 
Dr Richardson, an able mineralogist and oaturt) 
historian. During the first fwrtion of their joaroej, 
they followed the chain of the great laki's, iatteai 
of the more eastern track pursued by Heame, airi 
having descended the Coppermine River, arnwti 

* Polar Scan aiulHegionsi'iii^^-v 
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on 21st July at the shore of the Arctic Ocean, where 
they oommenoed their career of discovery. Impor- 
tant as were the particulars of their survey^ when 
considered in relation to the furtherance of geo- 
graphical science, a minute detail is here unneces- 
ttiy, and we shall attempt only a general sketch. 

Paddling along the coast to the eastward, on the 
inside of a crowded range of islands, they encamped 
on shore after a run of thirty-seven miles, in which 
they experienced little interruption, and saw only 
a small iceberg in the distance, though that beauti- 
ftd luminous effulgence emitted from the congregat- 
ed ioes^ and distinguished by the name of the ice- 
Uinkj was distinctly visible to the northward. The 
eoast was found of moderate height, easy of access, 
and covered with vegetation ; but the islands were 
xodcy and barren, presenting high cliffs of a colum- 
nar ttmcture. In continuing their voyage, the dan- 
gen which beset a navigator in these dreadful polar 
iolitiides thickened gloomily around them : The 
eoast became broken and steril, and at length rose 
into a high and rugged promontory, against which 
some large masses of ice had drifted, threatening de- 
stroction to their slender canoes. In attempting to 
hnmd this cape the wind rose, an awfiil gloom 
involyed the sky, and the thunder burst over their 
heads, compelling them to encamp till the storm 
sobiided. They then, at the imminent risk of hav- 
ing the canoes crushed by the floating ice, doubled 
the dreary promontory, which they denominated 
C^ie Barrow, and enteredDetention Harbour, where 
they landed. Around them the^ land consisted of 
OHWin tains of granite, rising abruptly from the wa- 
ter's edge, destitute of vegetation, and attainm^ ttn 
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elevation of 1400or 1500 feet ; seals and small Aitt 
were the only animals seen, and the former wen k 
sliy tliat all attempts to approach within shot wot 
unsuccessful. With the deer the hunters were mm 
fortunate ; but these were not numerous ; and wluU 
the ice closed gradually around them, and thw 
little slock of provisions, consisting of pemmian 
and cured beef, every day diminished, it was in- 
possible not to regard their situation with unas- 
ness. Rounding Cape Kater, they entered Antk 
Sound, and sent a party to expla 
banks of which they expected to find an EsquimMS 
encampment. Ail, however, was silent, desoliK. 
and deserted: even these hardy natives, bredai ' 
the polar icea, had removed from so barren a 
and the hunters returned with two small deer i 
brown bear; the latter animal so lean Uid 5)cUj 
looking that the men declined eating it ; but theoi- 
cers boiled its paws and found them excellent. 

Proceeding along the eastern shore of Ardi' 
Sound, to wliich they gave the name of Buka' 
Peninsula, the expedition made its painful imj 
along a coast indented by bays, and in many pbes 
studded with islands, till on 10th August Hftf 
reached the open sea ; and sailing, as they imagisfd, 
between the continent and a large island, found U 
their deep disappointment that, instead of an OfS 
channel, they were in the centre of a vast 1»t: 
The state of the expedition now called for the nuai 
serious consideration upon the part of their ton- 
mander. So much time had already l>een spent ii 
exploring tlie sounds and inlets, that all bopf rf 
reai'hing Repulse Bay was vain ; both canoes W 
sustained material minis -, the fuel was 
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cd ; their provisions were sufficient only for three 
days ; the appearances of the setting in of the arctic 
winter were too unequivocal to be mistaken ; the 
deer, which had hitherto supplied them with fresh 
meat, would it was well known soon disappear; the 
feese and other aquatic birds were already seen 
winging their way to the southward; while the men^ 
who had up to this moment displayed the utmost 
courage, began to look disheartened^ and to enter- 
tain serious apprehensions for their safety. Under 
these circumstances Franklin^ with the concur- 
icnee of his officers^ determined not to endanger 
the lives of his people by a farther advance ; and^ 
after spending four days in a minute survey of the 
hay, it was resolved to return by Hood's River to 
Fort Enterprise. Franklin's researches^ as far as 
prosecuted at this time^ favoured the opinion of those 
idio contended for the practicability of a north-west 
passage. It appeared probable that the coast ran 
east and west in the latitude assigned to Macken- 
ne's River, and little doubt could, in his opinion, 
be entertained regarding the existence of a conti- 
nned sea in that d^ection. The portion over which 
ttuey passed was navigable for vessels of any size ; 
and the ice met with after quitting Detention Har- 
bour would not have arrested a strong boat, whilst 
the chain of islands afforded shelter from all heavy 

i, and there were good harbours at convenient 
Having with much severe privation 

ipleted their course, from Point Tumagain in 
Melville Bay to the entrance of Hood's River, they 
Moended as high as the first rapid and encamped, ter- 
minating here their voyage on the Arctic Sea, during 
which ibey had gone over 650 geograpliicaY iD^e!&. 
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On the prospect of eommencmg their land jcrar. 
ney the Canadians could not conceal thi 
tion; and the evening previous to their departon 
was passed in talking over their past adventURi; 
and congratulating each otlier in having at le^lli 
turned their backs upon the sea, — little anticipating 
that the most painful and hazardous portion of lb 
expedition was yet to come. Before setting off, n 
assortment of iron materials, beads, looking.giiHta^ 
and other articles, was put up iu a conspictuw 
situation for the Esquimaux, and theBngliaiiutiki 
was planted on the loftiest sand-hill, where it mlgU 
be seen by any ships passing in the offing. H(R 
also was deposited in a tin box, a letter coutainingil 
outline of the proceedings of the expedition, the lab 
tude and longitude of the principal places, and He 
course intended to bp pursued towards Slave Lafai 
They now proceeded up the river in their caitoa, 
and though upon a short allowance of provisn^ 
the produce of their nets and fowling-piece* tar- 
nished for a few days enough to ward off ahedolt 
want, but they were often on the very brink of it 
Their progress was much interrupted by dMik 
and rapids, and one evening they encarapcd at iW 
lower end of a narrow chasm, the walls nf whM 
were upwards of 200 feet high, and in some pbes 
only a few yards apart. Into this the river prei 
pitates itself, forming two magnificent eaacadcs, v 
which they gave the name of Willierforee Falls. Oi 
taking a survey of its farther course from a net^ 
bouring hill, it was discovered to be so rapid an* 
shallow, that all progress in the large canoes m-emti 
impossible. Two smaller boats were therefore ««■ 
fitructed; andonlalSe^tA'TaWT.ftie-g ^Moffwitlilh' 
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P intention of proceeding in aa direct a. line as possible 

^ to the part of Point Lake opposite their spring en- 
campment, — a distance which appeared compara. 

__ tivdj triflingj being only 149 miles. Their luggage 
anuisted of ammunition, nets, hatchets, ice-chisels, 

^ Bslronomical JDstrumenls, cloth in g-blaniieta, three 

kettles, and the two canoes, each so light as to be 

carried easily by a single man. But disaster attack- 

- ed them in their very first stage. A storm of snow 

^" came on accompanied by a high wind, against which 
it WBS difficult to carry the canoes, that were da- 
maged by the falls of those who bore them. The 
ground was covered by small stones, and much pain 

" was endured by the carriers, whose soft moose-skin. 
■hoes were soon cut through. The cold was intense ; 
~ and on encamping they looked in vain for wood ; a 
fire of moBB was all they could procure, which served 
them to cook their supper, but gave so little heat that 
they were glad to creep under their blankets.* 
Having ascended nest morning one of the highest 

^ hills, they ascertained that the river took a westerly 
course, and Franklin, tliinking that to follow it far- 
ther would lead to a more tedious journey than their 
exhausted strength could endure, determined to quit 
its banks and make directly for Point Lake. Emerg- 
ing, therefore, from the valley, tliey crossed a barren 
country, varied only by marshy levels and small 
lakes. The weather was fine, but unfortunately 
no berry-bearing plants were found, the suriiioe 
being covered in the more humid spots 
grasses, and in other places with some gray melan- 
dioly lichens. On encamping, the last piece of 

^^^^^^^^p ' PranUiD'N Juumey, p. !I!I9. 
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pcmmican, or poundud flesli, was distributed, iritk 
a. little ftrrow.root, for sapper, TJie evening mi 
wa.riii ; but dark clouds overspread the sky, and tfaij 
experienced those sudden alt«rtiatioDs of clitMlt 
which occur in the polar latitudes at this Mint 
At midnight it rained in torrents; but VyvwA 
morning a snow-storm arose accompanied by ■ vio- 
lent gale. During the whole day the storm couli- 
nued, and not having the tomfort of a. fire the ma 
remained in bed, but the tenia were frozen ; aKOni 
them the snow liad drifted to the depth of thm 
feet, and even witliin lay several inches thick n 
their blanJiets. Though the storm had not >\>Mi 
any longer delay was impossible, for they knew 
every hour would increase the intensity of «n wflk 
winter ; and though faint from fasting, and witk 
their clothes stiffened hy frost, It was absolulelj ne- 
cessary to push forward. They suiFered much is 
packing the frozen tents and bedclothes, and eooM 
hardly keep their hands out of tbeir fur mitl«m- 
On attempting to move, Franklin was seized «iA 
a fainting fit, occasioned by hunger and exhaosliM 
and on recovering refused to eat a morsel of portibtr 
soup, which was immediately prepared for him, if 
it had to be drawn from the only remaining mctl 
of the party. The people, however, kindly crowdtd 
round, and overcame his reluctance. The effect ti 
eating was his rapid recovery ; and the expeditiff 
moved on. 

Disaster now crowded on disaster. The wiaJ 

Be BO high, that those who carried the canoes wen 

frequently blown down, and one of the boats wu» 

mucli shattered as to be rendered unserviuealtlr- 

The ground was covered viivVi ftiwvj ; and though tin 
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fwampB were frozen^ yet the ice was often not suf. 
idently strong; so that they plunged in knee- 
deefi. A fire, however^ was made of the bark and 
timben of the broken canoe ; and after having fasted 
duee days, their last meal of portable soup and ar- 
low-root was cooked. Each man's allowance at this 
neluidioly dinner was exceedingly scanty ; but it 
■Uayed the pangs of hunger, and encouraged them 
to press forward at a quicker rate. They had now 
reached a more hilly country, strewed with large 
stones, and covered with gray lichen, well known to 
the Canadians by its name tripe de roche. In cases 
of extremity, it is boiled and eaten ; but its taste is 
BKOseoiis, its quality purgative, and it sometimes 
piodaoes an intolerable griping and loathing. The 
party not being aware of this, gathered a consider- 
able quantity. A few partridges also had been 
shot ; and at night some willows were dug up from 
under the snow, with which they lighted a fire and 
oooked their supper. 

Next day they came to Cracroft's River, flowing 
to the westward over a channel of large stones, that 
rendered it impossible to cross in the canoe. No al- 
ternative was left but to attempt a precarious pass- 
age over some rocks at a rapid ; and in effecting this 
some of the men losing their balance slipt into the 
water. They were instantly rescued by their com- 
panions; but so intense was the frost, that their 
drenched clothes became caked with ice, and they 
soffered much during the remainder of the day's 
march. The hunters had fallen in with some par- 
tridges, which they shot, and they found enough of 
roots to make a fire ; so that their supper, though 
scanty, was oomparativeJy comfortable. DcsXistfnn- 
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ing they pushed forward with ardour, and p«>- 
t^d the river Coiigei^thawhachaga of Mr Ileamr 
The country which lay before them was hilly, mi 
covered with snow to a great depth. The lidtn d 
the hills were traversed by sharp angular reck), 
where the drifted snow filling up the iiitereticff, pn- 
spnted a smooth but fallacious surface^ which (rflu 
gave way and precipitated them into the chutw 
with their heavy loads. Iti this painful and ardp- 
ous manner they struggled forward several d»)i, 
feeding on the tripe du roche, which was so fnu 
to the rocks, that their hands were Ix'nuinbed befin 
u meal could be collected, and so destitute.' of natri- 
tive juices, that it allayed hunger only for a voy 
short time. At length reaching the suiimiitofahili 
they, to their great delight, iK'held a herd ofmiuk- 
oxen feeding in the valley below ; an inatunt hftltm 
made, the best himtera vcere called out, and vhilil 
they proceeded with extreme caution in a circuiton 
route, their companions watihed their procwdiafi 
with intense anniety. When near enough 10 ttf9 
their fire, the report reverberated through ihe bUk 
and one of the largest cows was seen to fall. " Tl» 
success," sap Franklin, in that simple and bcaatiflil 
account of liis journey which any change of langoi^r 
would only weaken, "infused spirit inb)ourituTiB{ 
(>arty. The contents of its stomach were devgnnd 
U|)on the spot; and the raw intestines, wtiMl mt 
next attacked, were pronounced by the moat ddhdr 
of the party t« be excellent. A few willowa, whoc 
tops were seen peeping through the snow in the M- 
tom of the valley, were quickly grublied, the tesU 
pitched, and supper cooked and devoured with avi. 
rfily. It woa the sixl\\ Aa^ araw -ws \\ftd. " 
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meal. I do not think that we witnessed, through 
the course of our journey, a more striking proof of 
the wise dispensation of the Almiglity, and of the 
weakness of our own judgment, than on this day. 
We had considered the dense fog which prevailed 
throughout the morning as almost the greatest in- 
convenience which could have befallen us, since it 
rendered tlie air extremely cold, and prevented us 
&om distinguishing any distant object towards which 
our course could be directed. Yet this very dark- 
ness enabled the party lo get to the top of the hill, 
which bounded the valley wherein the musk oxen 
were grazing, without being perceived. Had the 
herd discovered us and taken alarm, our hunters, in 
their present state of debility, would in all proba- 
bility have failed in approaching them."* 

On the following day a strong southerly wind blow- 
ing with a snow-drift, they took a day's rest, and aa 
only enough remained of the musk ox to serve for two 
days, they contented themselves with a single meal. 
Next morning, though the gale had not diminished, 
they pushed forward, and notwithstanding their rest 
and recent supply of animal food, the whole party felt 
greater weakness than they had hitherto experienced. 
The weather was hazy, but after an hour's march 
the sky cleared, and they found themselves on the 
borders of a lake, of which they could not discern the 
termination in either direction. In these eircum- 
stances they travelled along its banks to the west- 
ward, in search of a crossing- pi ace. Credit, one of 
the Canadians, left the party in hopes of falling in 
with deer, but did not return; and on encamping 

^H- Fraokliii's Jutimey, Ful. k. p. 13, small edition qI\%^. 
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in the evening, hungry and fatigued, tlicy had tt 
divide for supper a single partridge and some iripe 
de roche. This weed from the first had been un- 
palatable, but now became insupportably nauseou. 
and began inmany to produce severe painsand bowd- 
complaints, especially in Mr Hood, one of the yoonj 
officers attached to the expedition. This solitary pu- 
tridge was the last morsel of animal food that renain- 
ed ; and they turned with deep anxiety to the bop 
of catching some fish in the lake, but discovered ibti 
the persons intrusted with them had im providently 
thrown away three of the neta and burnt the floats oa 
leaving Hood's River. Things now began to look ray 
gloomy; and as the men were daily getting weaker, 
it was judged expedient to lighten their burdeofiof 
every thing except ammunition, clothing, and Ihein- 
Btniments neceasary to guide them on their way. tit 
dipping-needle, the azimuth compass, the ma^iiel, > 
large thermometer, and the few books they tsnki, 
were therefore deposited at this encampment, ate 
they had torn out from these last the tables necs- 
sary for working the latitude and longitude. Be- 
wards also were promised by Franklin toauchofllw 
party as should kill any animals, and in the mofSr 
ing they prepared to go forward. 

At this moment a fine trait of disinterestedndl 
occurred : As the uffioers assembled round B nnill 
fire, enduring an intense degree of hunger yr]aA 
they had no means of satisfying, Perrault, one of tbe 
Canadians, presented each of them with a piece tf 
meat out of a little slore which he had saved from Va 
allowance. " It was received," says Franklin, " with 
great thankfulness, and such an instance uf aelMcT 
nial and kindness filled out e^ea-mlb, tears." i~ 
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tag fbrward to a river issuing from the lake, they 
met their comrade. Credit, and received the joyful 
intelligence tliat be Jiad killed two deer. One of these 
was immediately cut up and prepared for breaktast ; 
and having sent some of the party for tlie other, the 
real proceeded down the river, which was about 300 
yards broad, in search of a place to croaa. Hav- 
ing chosen a spot where the current was smooth, 
immediately above a rapid, Franklin and two Ca- 
nadian boatmen, St Germain and Beianger, pushed 
from the sliore. The breeze was fresh, and the cur- 
rent stronger than they imagined, so that they ap- 
proached the very edge of the rapid ; and Beianger 
employing his paddle to steady the caiioc, lust his 
balance, and overset the bark in the middle of it. 
The party clung to its side, and reaching a rock 
where the stream •wea but waist-deep, kept their 
ftmting till the canoe was emptied of water, after 
which Beianger held it steady, whilst St Germain 
replaced Franklin in it, and dexterously leaped 
in himself. Such was their situation, that if the 
man who stood on the rock had raised his foot 
they would have been lost. His friends tlierefore 
were compelled to leave him, and after a second 
disaster, in which the canoe struck, and was as 
expeditiously righted as before, they reached the 
opposite bank. Meanwhile Beianger suRered ex- 
tremely, immersed to his middle, and enduring in- 
tense cold. He called piteously for relief, and St Ger- 
main re-em barking attempted to reach him, but was 
hurried down the rapid, and on coming ashore, was 
so benumbed as to be incapable of farther exertion. 
A second effort, but equally unsuccessful, was made 
by Adam : they then tried to carry out a line fonni^ 
of the alinga of the men's loads, but ifbroVt, aai. 
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was carried down the stream. At laat, when h» 
was almoat exhausted, the canoe reached him with 
a small eord of one of the remaining nets, and li* 
was dragged to aliore quite insensible. On be- 
ing stripped, rolled in blankets, and put to bed 
between two men, he recovered. During that 
operations Franlilin was left alone upon the bank, 
and it seemed a matter of the utmost doubt 
whether lie should be ever rejoined by his com- 
panions. " It is impossible," says be, " to deeciibe 
my sensations as I witnessed the various unsucceat- 
ful attempts to relieve Belanger. The distance pre- 
vented my seeing distinctly what was going on, and 
I continued pacing up and down tlie rock on whidi 
I stood, regardless of tlie coldness of my drenched 
and stiffening garments. The canoi', in every at- 
tempt to reach him, was hurried down the rapid, 
and was lost to view amongst the rocky islets, witli 
a fury which seemed to threaten instant deatme- 
lion; once indeed I fancied ttiat 1 saw it over, 
whelmed in the waves ; such an event would havr 
been fatal to the whole party. Separated aa I WK 
from my companions, without gun, ammunitioii, 
hatchet, or tlie means of making a fire, and in wet 
clothes, my doom would have been speedily seakd. 
My companions too, driven to the necessity uf coML 
ing the lake, must have sunk under tlie fatigue ol 
rounding its innumerable arms and l)ays, which, ■> 
we learned afterwards from the Indians, are ex- 
tensive. By the goodness of Providence, however, 
we were spared at that time, and some of ub hive 
been permitted to offer up our thanksgiving in a ci- 
vilized land for the signal deliverance we then and 
a/terwards experienced."* 
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On setting out next morning, Ferrault brouglit in a 
fine male deer, which raised the spirits of the party, 
as it aecured them in provisions for two days; and 
they trusted to support themselves for a third on the 
skin which they carried with them. Having ascend- 
ed the Witlingham Mountains, they entered upon 
a rugged country intersected by deep ravines, the 
passage of which was sodiflicult that they could only 
make ten miies with great fatigue. The deer was 
now picked tv the last morsel, and they ate pieces of 
the singed hide with a little tripe de roche. At 
other times thb meal might have sufficed; hut, ex- 
hausted by slender food and continued toil, their 
appetites had become ravenous. Hitherto events 
had been so mercifully ordered, that in their utmost 
need some little supply in the tripe de roche had never 
failed them ; but it was the will of Oud that their con- 
fidence should be yet more strongly tried ; for they 
now entered upon a level country covered with snow, 
where even this miserable lichen was no longer to be 
found ; and a bed of Iceland moss, which was boiled 
for supper, proved so bitter that none of the party, 
though enduring the extremities of hunger, could 
taste more than a few spoonfuls. Another distress 
now attacked them : The intensity of the cold increas- 
ed, while they became leas fit to endure it. Their 
blankets did not suffice to keep them warm, and the 
slightest breeze pierced through their debilitated 
frames. " The reader," says Franklin, " will pro- 
bably be desirous to know how we passed our time 
in such a comfortless situation. The first operation 
after encamping was to thaw our frozen shoes, if a 
sufficient fire could be made ; dry ones were then put 
on. Each person then wrote his notes fX \.\ve inia"j 
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s,EiiideveniDgprRyers were read. Assoon 
is supper was prepared it was eaten, geiwrally in ll» 
dark, aiid we went to bed and kept up a cheerful 
conversation until our blankets were thawed hytbt 
heat of our bodies, and we had gathered sufficimt 
warmth to enable ua to fall aaieep. On many nighb 
we Imd not even the luxury of going to bed in dfj 
dothea ; for, when the fire was insuSicient to drj 
our ahoca, we dared not venture to pull them otT 
lest they should freeze so hard as to be unfit to pi 
on in the morning, and therefore incx>nvejueilt to 
carry."* 

Hunger, fatigue, and diaappointmeat, began n 
to have a calamitous effect upon the tempers of (be 
men. One, who carried the canoe, after serenl 
severe falls, threw down his burden, and obstinate- 
ly refused to resume it. It was accordingly girai 
to another, who proved stronger, and pushed fiK- 
ward at so rapid a rate that Mr Hood, whose weak- 
ness was now extreme, could not keep up wilb 
them; and as Franklin attempted to pursue aii 
stop them, the whole party were separated. Dt 
Richardson, who had remained behind to gather tript 
de roclie, joined tiim, and on advancing they found 
the men encamped among some willows, where thej 
had found some pieces of skin and a few bones of dew 
which had been devoured by the wolves. On the* 
they had made a meal, having burnt and pounded 
the bones, boiled the skin, and added their old sboei 
to the mess. With this no fault could be found ; bal 
on questioning the person to whom the canoe bwi 
been intruated, it was discovered that be had leH 
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the boat behind, it having, as he said, been broken 
by a fall and rendered entirely useless. 

To the infatuated obstinacy of the men in refus- 
ing to retrace their steps and fetch it, even in its 
shattered state, is to be ascribed much of the distress 
of their subsequent journey. Every argument and 
entreaty seemed entirely thrown away ; and they 
bad apparently loat all hope of being preserved. 
When the hunters who had been out for some 
time did not make their appearance, they became 
Auious at the idea of having been deserted, and 
throwing down their bundles, declared they would 
follow them at all hazards, and leave the weakest 
to keep up as they beat could. The remonstrances 
of the officers at length opened their minds to 
the madness of such a scheme; and on encamping 
in the evening, they found some pines seven or eight 
feet high, which furnished a comfortable fire, when 
they made their supper on tripe de roehe. Next 
morning a herd of deer came in sight, and they j 
killed Ave, — a supply which, considering the extre- , 
mity of hunger and despair to whieh they were re- , 
duced, was especially providential. It was evident | 
that He, without whom not a sparrow falls t« the 
ground, was with them in their extremity of dis- 
tress ; and, easting themselves upon his care, every 
heart expanded with hope and gratitude. 

The Canadians now earnestly petitioned for a day's 
rest. They pleaded their recent aufferinga, and that 
the enjoyment of two substantial meals, after eight 
days' fanune, would enable them to press forward 
more vigorously. The flesh, the skins, and even 
the stomachs of the deer, were accordingly equally 
divided among the party, and some of Uvi^m &vt&<£t<A 
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severely from too free an indulgence in theuatfl I 
this rood after so long an abstinence. Next moru- 
ing the party resumed their journey, and after * 
walk of three miles eame to the Coppermine Rivet. 
Its current was strong, but with b canoe there 
would liBve been no difficulty in crossing; and ibe 
reckless folly of the men in abandoning their onlj 
means of transport was now brought strongly to tber 
mind. No ford could be discovered, and the fhm 
was suggested of framing a vessel of willows, dk- 
vered with the canvass of the tent ; but the moil 
experienced boatmen declared the willows wen 
too small to bear the jvejght; and no pines could 
be found. Nothing remained but to resume (bm 
march along the borders of the lake ; and looldng 
out eagerly, but in vain, for some fordable place, they 
encamped at the east end. Anxious to adopt eveij 
possible means for preserving the party, FranUil 
sent Mr Back forward with the interpreters tolmilL 
lie was directed to halt at the first pines and bo^ 
struct a raft ; and if his iiunters had killed uiimb 
sufficient to provision them, he was to croM imiw- 
diately and send the Indians with supplies of HUlt 
to the party behind. 

At this time it was discovered that two of tin 
men had stolen part of the officers' provision, tboo^ 
it had been doled out with the strictest impartiafi^ 
and they saw their leaders suffering more »eaUif 
than themselves. To punish this was unpoMlliI^ 
except by the threat that they should forf^t iMr 
wages, which produced little effect. Despondoaiy 
had deeply seized upon the party, and in Uieiwib 
ing strict orders could not prevent them from •) 
gling in search of the remains of animals i 
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qnenoe of which much time ^^as lost in halting^ and 
MnmiiTiitimi in firing guns to collect them. The 
mow, however^ had disappeared, and pressing for. 
ward with more alacrity they came to an arm of 
the lake nmning north-east. The idea of making 
the long drcoit round it was distressing^ and hay. 
iog halted to consult what was to he done^ some 
one discovered in a cliff the carcass of a deer which 
had fiJlen into a chasm. It was quite putrid^ hut 
even in that state appeared delicious^ and a fire 
being kindled^ a large portion was rapidly devour- 
ed; whilst the men^ cheered hy this unexpected 
brenk&st^ regained their confi^nce^ and requested 
kave to return to the rapid^ insisting on the prac- 
tieability of making a sufficiently strong raft of >vil- 
kmn, though they had formerly pronounced it im- 
possible. Their advice was followed; and having 
mt off Augustus^ one of the interpreters^ to inform 
If r Back of this change of plan^ they commenced 
dieir retrograde movement^ and encamped at night 
in a deep valley among some large willows^ where 
they sapped on the remains of the putrid deer. 

Next day they regained the rapids^ commenced 
cutting willows for the raft^ and a reward of 300 
livres was promised hy Franklin to the person who 
Aoold convey a line across the river strong enough 
to manage the raft and transport the party. The 
willows when cut were hound into fagots^ and 
the work completed ; hut the greenness of the wood 
rendered it heavy^ and incapahle of supporting 
more than one man at a time. Still they hoped to 
be able to cross ; hut all depended on getting a line 
carried to the opposite hank^ through a current 130 
yards widCj strong, deep, and intensely cold. BeVasi- 
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ger and Benoit, tlie two strongest men of the pazlj, 
repeatedly attempted to take ttie raft over, but to 
wantofoaraweredrivenbftck. The tent-staves wat 
then tied together, and Tomied a strong pole; bfl 
it was not long enough to reai'li the bottom evanil 
a short distance from the shore. Ur RiehudM 
next produced a paddle he had brought from At 
coast, hut which was found not powerful enough l» 
impel the raft against a strong breeze. The failuiK' 
every attempt occasioned a deep despondency, wW 
threatened to have the most fatal effects, when Dr 
Richardson, with a disinterested courage that mik 
him forget his own weakness, threw off his Offa 
garments, and attempted to swim with a rope to tb 
opposite bank. Plunging in with the linti mat 
his middle he at first made some way, but (lie fl(> 
treme cold was too much for him, and in a few a^ 
men ts his arms became powerless; still, tieini; M 
expert swimmer, he not only kept himself attit, 
but made way by turning on his back and imot 
his legs, so that he had nearly reached the olfce 
side, when, to the inexpressible anguieh of thow iito 
watched his progress, his Umhs l>ecame betiumkd, 
and be sank. All hands now hauled on the lii^ 
and drew him ashore almost lifeless ; but, plM^d 
before a fire of willows and stript of his wet cIolfaA 
he gradually revived enough to give directions W M 
the mode of treating him. His thin and "murit'*^ 
limbs, which were now exposed to view, produced U 
involuntary exclamation of compassion and eurpriv: 
— "Ah, quenoussonuneamaigres!" said the FrOKt 
Canadians ; but it is probable that few of ttai 
would have presented so gaunt and attenuated u 
appearance as the brave and excellent man 
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leitrly fallen a sacrifice to his humanity, for it 
liscovered about this time that the hunters 
n the practice of withholding the ga.me which 
hot, and devouring it in seiret* 
a after this the party were joined by Mr Back, 
m1 traced the lake about fifteen miles farther up 
at discovering any place where it was possible 
acroaa ; and towards evening Credit, who had 
Dat hunting, returned without any game of 
ra killing ; hut hrought the antlers and back- 
)f a deer shot during the summer. These re- 
td heen already picked clean by the wolves 
irda of prey, but the marrow remained in the 
; and though completely putrid, and so acrid 
excoriate the lips, it was not the less accept- 

The bones were rendered friable by burning, 
le whole etigerly devoured. St Germain, one 
' voyagers, now suggested that a canoe might 
tde of the painted canvaaa used to wrap up the 
Dg, and offered to construct it upon a frame- 
of willows. For this purpose he and Adam 
red to a clump of willows, whilst another 

proceeded to the spot where they had en- 
ed on the 25th, to collect pitch amongst the 

pines to pay over the seams. A snow- 

at this moment came on, and the sufferings 
i men hourly increasing, a deep gloom settled 

their spirits. Mr Hood was by thia lime 
ed to a perfect shadow ; Mr Back requir- 
ye support of a stick ; Dr Richardson was 
; and Franklin so feeble, that, after a struggle 
ree hours, he found himself utterly unable to 
i, the spot where St Germain was at work, a 
^V * Piaaklia's Jouruef, pp. 4S3, ^4. 
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distance of only three quarters of a mile^ and re- 
turned completely exhausted. The Canadian vof* 
agers had now fallen into a state of despondeocj 
which hordered on despair^ and^ indifferent to tbcii 
fate^ refused to make the slightest exertion. The €& 
ficers were unable to undergo the labour of gatheriiii 
the tripe de roche^ and Samandr6^ the oook, solkalj 
declined continuing his labours. At this miaenbk 
crisis the conduct of John Hepburn^ an English sulofj 
was especially admirable^ presenting a striking con. 
trast to the gloomy selfishness of the Canadiaaa 
His firm reliance on the watchful goodness of CM, 
and a cheerful resignation to his will, never for i 
moment forsook him ; and, animated by this bk^- 
ed principle, his strength -appeared to be presemri 
as the means of saving the party. He collected the 
tripe de roche for the officers' mess, cooked and 
served it out, and showed the most indefiatigabk 
zeal in his efforts to alleviate their sufferings. 

A gleam of hope at length arose, when St Grennaii 
completed the canoe. It was impossible not to fed 
that their last chance of escape seemed to hangupofl 
this little bark ; — ^would it prove sufficient fiur ila 
purpose? or, constructed of such wretched materially 
woidd it not at once sink to the bottom ? Amid tkii 
conflict of contending emotions it was launched on 
the river, and every heart bounded with exultatkia 
when it floated and St Germain transported hirnsdi 
to the opposite side. It was drawn back, and^ one 
by one, the whole party were ferried over, thougli, 
from the leaky state of the little bark, their gar- 
ments and bedding were completely drenched. 
Froiiklin immediately despatched Mr Back and 
three men to push on to Fort Enterprise in searth 
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of the Indians^ whilst he himself followed with 
thereat. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Canadian 
voyagers at this unlooked-for deliverance. Their 
q^iits rose from the deepest despondency into tu- 
anltnous exultation. They shook the officers by the 
hukd, cried out that their worst difficulties were at 
■n end^ and expressed a confident hope of being able 
to reach Fort Enterprise in the course of a few days^ 
— « boisterous and sudden confidence^ to which the 
rilent gratitude and quiet resolution of the pious 
Hepburn presented a striking contrast. 
< Thdr tents and bedclothes were so much frozen^ 
and the men^ who had kindled a small fire^ so weary^ 
lliat it was eight in the morning before the bundles 
were packed^ and the party set forward. They tra- 
velled in single files^ each at a small distance from 
his neighbour. Mr Hood^ who was now nearly 
eochausted^ was obliged to walk at a gentle pace in 
ihe rear^ Dr Richardson kindly keeping beside 
Idm; whilst Franklin led the foremost men^ that 
he might make them halt occasionally till the strag- 
glers came up. Credit^ hitherto one of their most 
actiye hunters^ became lamentably weak from the 
eflbcts of tripe de roche on his constitution^ and Vail- 
kuit^ from the same cause^ was getting daily more 
emaciated. They only advanced six miles during 
the day^ and at night satisfied the cravings of hun- 
gier by a small quantity of tripe de roche mixed up 
with some scraps of roasted leather. During the 
night the wind increased to a strong gale^ which 
eantinuing next day^ besides being piercingly cold^ 
filled the atmosphere with a thick snow-drift. Hav- 
ing boiled and eaten the rems^ins of theit o\&. ^\vq^> 
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and every shred of leather which could be pklei 
up, they set forward at nine over bleak hills le^ 
rated by equally barren valleys. 

Ill this manner they journeyed till neon, M 
without mueli straggling and frequent halts, U 
which time Samandre came up with the melancliolj 
news that Credit and Vaillant had dropt down uil 
were utterly unable to proeeHl. Dr RicharilMm m« 
back, and discovering Vaillant about a mile mil 
half in the rear, assured him that a fire was kiildM 
a little way on, and that he would recover If t( 
could but reach it ; the poor fellow struggled np« 
his feet, and feebly tried to advance, bm kVt dim 
e^■ery step in the deep snow. Leaving him, DrRi^ 
ardson retraced his steps about a mile fartlief b i 
fruitless search for Credit. In returning he 
Vaillant, who had fallen down, utterly imabk 1i 
renew his eflbrts to rejoin the party. Belangvr Md 
back to carry his burden and assist him to the fiit; 
but the cold had produced such a numbneaa that he 
could not speak or make the slightest exertion. Tbt 
stoutest of the party were now implored to auktt 
last effort to transport him to the fire, but dednd 
themselves utterly unable for the ta«k. They tf»- 
ly requested leave to throw down their loads, lad 
proceed with the utmost speed to Fort KuterpriM^- 
ascheme projected in the despair of the moment,asl 
which must have brought destruction upon the wbok- 

Matlers had now reached a dreadl'ul crisis; it 
was necessary to come to an immediBt^ dedsa 
regarding their ultimate measures, and a plim pn- 
posed by Mr Hood and Dr Richardson was adopted. 
These gentlemen consented to remain with a iIdi^ 
attendant at the &ral B^l -«Vi«c llieK werej 
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firewood and tripe de roche for ten days' <.«nsuiiip- 
tion, whilst Fraaklin and the rest were to proceed 
with all expedition to Fort Enterprise, and aend 
immediate assistance. This scheme promised to re- 
Ifeve them of a considerable portion of their hardens, 
— ^for one of the tents and various other articles were 
to be left; and it gave poor Credit and Vaiilant & 
fcdrer opportunity, should they revive, of regaining 
Iheir companions. On the resolution being commu- 
nicated to the men, they were cheered with the pros- 
pect of an alleviation of their misery, and pressed 
forward in search of a convenient spot for the pro- 
posed separation. Near nightfall they encamped 
under the lee of a hill amongst some willows, which 
famished a small fire, but not sufficiently strong 
lo thaw their frozen clothes ; and no tripe de roche 
having been found during the day, they lay down 
hungry, cold, and ful I of the gloomiest apprehensions, 
whilst sleep fled from their eyelids, and the images 
of tfaeir dying companions rose before their imagina- 
tion in colours which made them shudder for a 
&te that might so soon Income their own." Next 
morning the weather providentially was mild, and 
setting out at nine they arrived towards noon at a 
thicket uf willows, in the neighbourhood of some 
rocks bearing a pretty full supply of tripe de roche. 
Here Dr Richardson and Mr Hood determined to 
remain. The tent was pitched, a barrel of ammu- 
nition and other articles were deposited, and Hep- 
bum, who volunteered the service, was appointed to 
continue with them. The rest of the party now 
had only to carry a single tent, the ammunition, and 
the officers' journals, in addition to their own clothes 

• FrsBklio'e Journey, pji. 431, 431. 
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and a single blanket for Captain Franklin. Vtliia 
all was ready, the whole party united in Ihankigii 
ing and prayers to Almighty God for tlii.-ir mutl^ 
preservation, and separated with the niflaneholy re- 
flection, that it might in all probability he the bsi 
time they should ever again meet in this world. 

On. leaving their friends Captain Franklin >d1 
his party descended into a more level «)untry; InU 
the snow lay so deep, and they were ao littlcahltVi 
wade through it that they encamped, after a paioful 
march of only four miles and a half, in which Bs 
langer, and Michel an Iroquois, were left far betnsll, 
yet still struggling forward. In the evening they ame 
in dreadfully exhausted, and Belanger, till nowdw 
of the strongest of the party, could not refrain tna 
tears as he declared he was totally unable to procetd, 
4 and implored pt^rmission to rettirti to Dr RicliardMB 
andMrHood. Michelmadethesamerequest.UHlit 
was agreed that they should do so. The cold of & 
night was excessive, and the men were so weak ihu 
they could not raise the tent ; from iU weight it «■■ 
impossible to transport it from place to plaoe, ai 
it was cut up, the canvass serving them for a WM* 
ing ; but, though they lay close together, the i^ 
tense frost deprived them of sleep. HavtDg no trip 
de rociie they had supped upon an infusiiMi of At 
Labrador tea-plant, with a few morsels of bnml 
leather. Michel and Belanger, being Apparently 
more exhausted in the morning than owr ntghl, 
were left, whilst the rest moved forward. AfUra 
very short progress Perrault was attacked with «lt 
of diEKincss ; but, on halting a little, again propenrf 
to proceed. Ill ten minutes, however, 
down, and, weeping rfo\\4, iftdwrwl hia 
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ability to go on. He was accordingly adviaed to 
rqoin Michel and Belanger, — a. propusal in which 
he acquiesced. These examples of the tota.) failure 
of the strtiRgest in the party had a very unfavour- 
able effect on the spirits of the rest, and the exertion 
of wading through the snow and crossing a lake on 
Ute ice, where they were frequently blown down, 
was so severe, that Fontano, a^er having repeatedly 
&llen, pil<«u9ly complained that he was utterly 
unable to go farther. Being not two miles from 
the others, it was thought beat that he also should 
attempt to rejoin them ;* and aa he was much 
beToved, the parting was very distressing. They 
watched him for some time, and were coruforted by 
seeing tliat, though his progress was very slow, htj 
kept his feet better than before. 

The whole party was now reduced to five persons. 
Captain Franklin, Adam, Peltier, Benoit, and Sa- 
mtuidr^, the interpreter Augustus having pressed 
forward by himself during the late frequent halts. 
They made that day only four miles and a half, 
and encamped for the night under a rock, supping 
^ain on an infusion of the Labrador tea^platit and 
some shreds of boiled leather. The evening was 
comparatively mild, the breeze light, and having 
the comfort of a fire they enjoyed some sleep. This 
was of infinite advantage ; it gave them new spirits, 
which were farther invigorated l)y a breakfast of 
tripe de roche, this being the fourth day since they 
had a regular meal. On reaching Hilarten Lake 
they found it frozen over, — a circumstance which 
they knew would enable them to walk upon the ice 
straight to Furt Enterprise. 
pi* • Fntnlilin s Jouraej, p[^ 436, 437. 
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It may be easily imagined what w<>re the 
tions of the party in approaching the spot whifti 
they trusted would be the end of all their lulls 
and privationa. From the arrangements previoiulj 
made, it wBsjudgcd certain that they would here find 
relief, and be able to send assiataiice to their unforto- 
nate companions. It was a spot where they had en. 
joyed, at a former period of the expedition, the greatMt 
romfort ; but it was poaaible, though they scarc^ 
permitted themselves to contemplate so dreadfbl U 
idea, that circumstances might have occurred to de- 
feat their present expectations. On approaching Ik 
house their minds were strongly agitated betwixt 
hope and fear, and, contrary to their usual ctutoin. 
they advanced in silence. At length they rea«h«l 
it, and their worst apprehensions were realized. It 
was completely desolate. No proviaiona had been ds 
posited — no trace of Indians could be discovered- 
no letter lay there from Mr Wentzel to inform them 
where the Indians might be found. On entetiag 
a mute despair seized the party, They gazed on tbt 
cold hearth, comfortless walla, and broken sashis, 
through which the wind and snow penetrated, and, 
awakening to a full sense of the horrors of their 
situation, burst into tears.* On recovering a littfe, 
and looking round with more attention, a note wm 
found from Mr Back, stating that having two dap 
before this reached the house, he had proceeded in 
search of the Indians ; but it described his party at » 
debilitated that it was doubtful whether they wouU 
be able to reach Fort Providence. The suSTeriogs en- 
dured by this meritorious officer and his little party. 
one of whom was frozen to death, were e^oail; 
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dreadful wiih those which fell to the share of his 
excellent commander.* 

The poor sufferers, thus grievously disappointed, 
now examined the deserted habitation for the means 
of subsislenix, and found several deer>skins thrown 
Bway during their former residence at the fort. T)ic 
heaps of ashes were carefully raked, and a consi- 
derable collection of bones disTOvered, which were 
hoarded up for the purpose of being pounded and 
manufactured into soup. The parchment originally 
employed instead of glass had been torn from the 
windows, and the place was exposed to all the in- 
clemency of an arctic winter ; but they succeeded in 
filling the sashes with loose boards, and as the tem- 
perature of the outer air was now from 15° to 20' 
below zero, this precaution was especially necessary. 
To procure water they melted the trosen luiaps of 
snow, and the flooring of the neighbouring apart- 
ment was broken up for fuel. 

Having completed these arrangements, they as- 
sembled round the fire, and were busy singeing the 
hur off a deer-skin, when they were cheered by the 
entrance of the interpreter, who had made his way 
to the fort by a different route, through a country 
he had never traversed before. Though by far the 
strongest of the party, he was now so enfeebled by 
fitmine that he could not follow two deer which 
he had seen on his way. Next morning there was 
a heavy gale from the south-east, and the snow 
drifted so thick tliat no one ventured abroad. On 
the evening of the succeeding day, a figure covered 
with iee, benumbed with cold, and almost speech- 
less, staggered into the house : It was one of the 

• See Mr BbcL'b iDlepeslinfr NiuiatiTP, FtanUin'H Jomm:%,> VII- 



Canadiiins who had been despaU'lied with a noM If 
Mr Back, and having fallen intu a rapid narrow); 
iKL-aped being drowned.* To change his drese, wnp 
him in warm blankets, and pour some soup ovrr bit 
throat, was their first care ; and after a little he rr. 
vivcd enough to answer the anxious questions will 
which he was assailed. From his replies but lltll* 
comfort was derived. 31rBaek had seen no traaoT 
Uie Indians, and the messenger's recollection appear- 
ed confused with regard to the part of the countij 
where he had left his officer, who, as he Btal«di in- 
tended to proceed to the spot where the Indiu 
chief Akaitcho had encamped last summer, — K dw- 
tance of about thirty miles. Thither he propoted t« 
follow when he was a little recruited ; and, thoogb 
dissuaded from the attempt, persisted that a« tit 
track was beaten he would be able to make it oat, 
and to convey intelligence of the situation of Ct^ 
tain Franklin's party. Accordingly, the fiftli day 
after his arrival, he departed from the fort mtb ■ 
small supply of singed hide. 

Not long after, Adam, one of the five men lAm 
now remained with Captain Franklin, became K 
ill that he was utterly int.'apable of moving, and it 
was discovered that he had been for some tinx 
afflicted with cedematous swellings in various paA 
of his body, which he had hitherto generously con- 
cealed from a wish not to impede the movements of 
his companions, As it was impossible for this poor 
man to travel, it was necessary to abandon the mi- 
ginal intention of proceeding with the whole party to 
Fort Providence, and Peltierand Samandre, who w«» 
in almost as weak a state, having expressed a wiA U 
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Wraain with Adam, Captain Franklin, along with 
Augustus and Benoil, determined lo preas on to Fort 
Providence, and to send relief to their companions 
by the first party of Indians they should meet. 

Having accordingly given directions regarding the 
journals and eharts which were left in ttieir custody, 
and the best mode of forwarding succour to Mr Hood 
and Dr Richardson, Franlilin set forward with his 
two attendants ; but so feeble had they become, 
that the distance accomplished in six hours waaonly 
four miles. They encamped on the borders of Round 
Rock Lake, and, unable to find any tripe de roche, 
made their supper upon fried dcer-slcin. The night 
proved intensely cold, and although they crept aa 
close to each other as possible, they shivered in every 
limb, and the wind pierced through their famished 
frames* Next morning was mild, and they set out 
early, but had scarce proceeded a few yards, when 
Franklin fell between two rocks &nd broke his 
snow-shoes, an accident wJiich incapacitated him 
from keeping up with Benoit and Augustus. In a 
very short time his attempt to press forward com- 
pletely exhausted htm ; and as the only hope of pre- 
serving the lives of the party appeared to rest on their 
speedily reaching Fort Providence, he determined, 
rather than retard them, lo retrace his steps to the 
house whilst they proceeded for assistance. Call. 
iug a moment's halt, tie addressed one note to Mr 
Bock, requesting an immediate supply of meat from 
Rein Deer Lake, and another lo the commandant 
at Fort Providence, with urgent intreaties for assist. 
ance. This done, Auguatus and Benoit resumed 
their journey, and Franklin returned to the house. 
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Od arriving he found Adam, Samandr6, and Ptk 
tier still alive; but the two first, whose minds atfin- 
ed quite enfeebled, could not be prttviiiled od to leave 
their bed, and their nervous weakness was so gml 
that they seareely ceased shedding tears all d«y. 
It was even with difficulty that they were preraiM 
on to take any nourishment ; and the labour of cut- 
ting and carrying fuel, gathering the tripe de rochc, 
and cooking, fell entirely upon Franklin and Peltier. 
The frost was now so severe that it was evidal 
this lichen would soon be bound up in ice, and, » 
their strength daily declined, every exertion becsmf 
irksome. When once seated, it required a painful 
effort to rise up, and not unfrequentjy they had to 
lift each other from their chairs. This iniseraU(> 
condition could nut last long. Peltier soon becuDe 
almost incapable of holding the hatchet ; the boob 
soup had grown so acrid as to corrode the inside of 
their mouths ; the tripe de roche, covered with ice, 
defied all efforts to detach it from the rock ; uid 
though the rein-deer sported on the banks of thr 
river, no one had strength to go after them, or to 
hold a gun so steadily as to secure an aim. 

Still the hopes and cheerfulness of Franklin did 
not desert him. From his knowledge of the plarM 
mostly frequented at that season by the Indians, he 
was sanguine as to the likelihood of their being 
found ; and their speedy arrival formed a (wnslant 
subject of conversation. At length on the evening 
of the 2yth, when talking of this long looked-for Tt- 
lief, and sitting round the fire, Peltier suddenly le^ 
up and uttered a joyful exclamation, imagining he 
heard the bustle of the Indians in the adjoining 
Tvom. It was not tbe LT^diaat, tuiwever, bid ~ 
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Bidiardsoii and Hepburn, who came in each car- 
rying his bundle. The meeting was one of mingled 
joy and sorrow. Poor Hood's absence was instantly 
perceived, and their saddest anticipations were con- 
grmed by Dr Ricliardson declaring that this young 
officer and iMichel were dead, and that neither Per- 
raalt nor Fontano had reached the tent, or been lieard 
o£i Such news could not fail to create despondency. 
All were shocked at the emaciated countenances 
uid hollow voices of Ur Richardson and his com. 
panion, while Captain Franklin and his fellow- 
sufferers, having become gradually accustomed to 
the dreadful effects of famine upon each other, were 
not aware that, to the eyes of their friends who had 
jost arrived, the alteration upon themselves was 
equally melanehoty. " The doctor," says Frank- 
lin, " particularly remarked the sepulchral tone of 
oar voices, which be requested us to make more 
cheerful if possible, not aware that his own partM)k 
of the same key."* 

The arrival of these friends, however, was soon at- 
tended with a favourable change. Though greatly 
reduced they were still in a better condition than 
their unfortunate companions, and it was not long till 
Hepburn shot a partridge. Dr Richardson speedily 
tore off the feathers, and having held it for a few mi. , 
Dutes at the fire divided it into six pieces : Franklin 
and his companions ravenously devoured their por- 
tions, " being the first morsel of flesh that any of them 
had tasted for thirty-oue days," and Dr Richardson 
cheered them with the prospect that Hepburn might ^_ 
possibly bring in a deer in his next expedition. ^^M 
The counsels and example of this pious and intelll- ^^M 
gent man produced the best effects on the &^mt& ^^^ 

^^^k * Franklin's Jouraej, p. 447- ]^^H 
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of tlie party. He had brought with him his Te 
ment aud Prayer-book, and by reading portions <i 
scripture appropriate to their situation, and en- 
couraging tliem to join in prayer and thankagivin^ 
he led them to the only source whence, undor 
the awful circumstanceB in which they were placed, 
they could derive hope or eonsolation. He tanglH 
tliem the necessity of exertion, whatever pab it 
might at first cost ; roused them to pay some atteo- 
tion to the cleanliness of their apartment, and in- 
sisted particularly, that during the day ihey aboilM 
roll up their blankets, which they had been in Ibt 
practite of leaving beside the fire where tliey slqH 
Their several tasks were now allotted to eadi; 
Hepburn and Richardson went out in search of des; 
while Franklin, being unable to walk far, renuui^ 
ed nearer the house, and digged under the snowlbr 
skins, which, duringtheir former happy winter rei- 
dence at this station, when they killed and ale 
abundance of game, were thrown away as tnekn, 
but now in their almost putrid slate formed tiirir 
principal support. The cutting of firewood wu 
intrusted to Peltier and Samandrfi; but both w«e 
so weak and dispirited that it was generally per- 
formed by Hepburn on his return from huntio^) 
as for Adam, his legs were still so severely swoUcB 
that he kept his bed, though an operation perlotD- 
ed by Dr Richardson gave him some ease. In tbr 
midst of these necessary cares, all seemed fer a 
while to dread approaching the subject of Hood and 
Michel's death ; but at length one evening, on the 
return of the Doctor from hunting, and aft«r havtof 
despatched their usual supper of singed skin and 
bone-soup, they tequcated him to relate the pwtinb 
Mrs, and a mote aWVcVin^, ot Sn »!■(&% nsyx»>« 
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tnm terrific story, as it appears in his published 
arrative, could not well be conceived. 

He stated, that afler being left by Captain Frank- 
n they remained beside the fire as long as it lasted, 
laving no tripe de roche, they supped on an infusion 
f the country tea-plant, which was grateful irom its 
rarmth, but afforded no nourishment, and retired to 
est. Next day proved stormy, and the snow being 
D deep that a fire could not be kindled with the green 
rillows, they lay in bed reading some religions books 
fiib which the party had been furnished before leav- 
Bg England by the affectionate and pious care of a 
tdy. " They proved," says Richardson, " of in- 
^culable benefit to us. We read portions of them 
D each other as wc lay in bed, in addition to the 
poming and evening service, and found that they 
ItBpired UB on each perusal with so strong a sense of 
he omnipresence of a beneficent God, that our si- 
nation in these wilds appeared no longer destitute; 
lad vre conversed not only with calmness but with 
iheerfulness, detailing with unrestrained confidence 
be past events of our lives, and dwelling with hope 
B^n our future prospects."* 

The weather clearing up, Dr Richardson went out 
in search of tripe de roche, leaving Mr Hood in bed 
ind Hepburn cutting willows for a fire ; but the rocks 
were covered with ice and snow, and tie was unsuc^ 
Kssfiil. On his return he found Michel the Iro- 
lOoia, who delivered the note from Franklin.t All 
Vere surprised to see him alone; but he stated that 
Selanger had separated from him, and, as he sup- 
lOsed, lost his way, he himself having wandered far 
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from the atraighl road. They had atter»"'ifi^ 
reason to suspect the truth of this story, bu'l»W 
it at that moment, and were rejoiced towh 
produce a hare and a partridge, — an undwW* 
supply, which they received with humliletlm4* 
nesB to the Giver of all good. Franklin'i K** 
vised them to advance to a little wood d ^ 
tvhicti would aEFord better fuel ; and to thiaUwj* 
moved under the guidance of Michel, who kdtti 
straight to the spot. 

Aa he had declared himself so little acqtwi 
with the country as to lose his way, il aM 
strange that he should at onc« o>ndiict them to 
thieket. This roused their attention, and fl 
them feel rather uneasy as to his honesty ; and 
riouB circumstances occurred to increase tbor 
picions. He requested the loan of a liatchrt, \ 
any other hunter would have taken only hit k 
He remained aliroad all day without any del 
employment. He brought them some raw n 
saying it was part of the carcass of a wolf; 
which they had afterwards reason lo believe « 
portion of the bodies of Bejanger and Pent 
whom they suspected liim lo have murdered 
shunned the society of Dr Richardson and Mr H 
refusing to sleep in the tent, and preferring t 
alone at the fire. On going out with the porpo 
remaining a whole day, he often returned abrq 
and when questioned gave vague answen. \ 
few days he began to regret that he had left < 
tain Franklin's party, refused to take uiy ihu 
the laljour of cutting wood, talked in a anriy 
insolent manner, and could scarcely be pre" 
upon to go out and hvmt e.t. «.U. Th«ae 'MM 
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ki^^/^^ny dissatisfaction increased ; he resisted all ^^^| 

iSH^^ties, and when Mr Hood, who was now re- | 

^^^^^ b; famine to the last extremity, remonstrated 

I^^R^ him, he flew into a violent passion, and ex- 

(hP^*''. " It '8 of no use hiuiting; there are no ani- 

**"^?^' you had belter kill and eat me." He after. 

»^ ^'I^, tiowever, consented to go out, but returned 

■1^ yfa sorae frivolous pretence ; and on the succeed- 

llg day that dreadTuI catastrophe took place, which 

*ill be best given in the words of Dr Richardson's 

Journal. 

" In the morning," says he, *' being Sunday, Oc- 

*r Isber 20th, we again urged Michel to go a.hunting, 

^ that he might, if possible, leave us some provision. 

If- tO-morrow being the day appointed for his quitting 

^ , Bs; but he showed great unwillingness to go out, 

^ H)d lingered about the fire under the pretence of 

^ pleasing his gun. After we had read the morning 

^ KTvice I went aiwut noon to gather some tripe 

4e roche, leaving Mr Hood sitting before the lent 

•t the fireside arguing with Michel. Hepburn 

'WBB employed cutting down a tree at a small dis- 

L', ts&ce from the tent, being desirous of accumulat- 

^ ing a quantity of firewood. A short time after 

I I I went out I heard the report of a gim, and about 

^_ ten minutes afterwards Hepburn called to me in 

^ a voice of great alarm to come directly. When I 

. arrived I found poor Hood lying lifeless at the 

' ftreside, a ball having apparently entered his fore. 

^ head. I was at first horror-struck with the idea 

_ that in a fit of despondency be had hurried him- 

k self into the presence of his Almighty Judge by 

I an act of his own hand ; but the conduct of I^ichej 

I soon gave rise to other thoughts, and exd\«& %us^\. 
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ciona which were cunfirmed, when, upon eiamo. 
ing the body, I found thai the shot had entered the 
back part of the head and had passed out at the Db^ 
head, whilst the muzzle of the gun had beenifi: 
plied BO close as to set iire to the nightrap bdiiii^ 
The gun, which was of the longest kind suppMi 
the Indians, could not have been placed in the po- 
sition to inflict such a wound except by a seCQil 
person. Upon inquiring of Michel how it hi^ 
pened, he replied that Mr Hood had sent hint Ul 
the tent for the short gun, and that during hu ik 
sence the long gun had gone olT, he did not ksoi 
whether by accident or not. He lield the short (■ 
in his hand at the time he was speaJting. Heptm 
aiterwards asserted, that previous to the repoil <t 
the gun, Mr Hood and Michel were speaking tt 
each other in an elevated angry tone ; — he aiM, 
that Mr Hood being seated at the fireside was Ht 
from him by intervening willows; but that « 
hearing the report he looked up, and saw MidM 
rising up from before the l<:nt-door, or just btluil 
where Mr Hood was seated, and then going into Ik 
tent. Thinking that the gun had been dischugd 
for the purpose of cleaning it, be did not go U> tht 
fire at first; and when Michel called to himtlutlb 
Hood was dead, a considerable time had ebpnl 
* * Bickersteth's Scripture Help was lying i^ 
beside the body, as if it had fallen from his btai, 
and it is probable he was reading it at the instoH 
of his death."* 

Such was the melancholy fate of Mr HmA 
a young officer of the highest promise, who fejrkii 
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rcBnduct had endeared liimself to every member of the 
\ expedition, and whose sulFerings, aa they were more 
Vi iQtense from the peculiarity of his eonstitution, 
' were borne with a, placid and unpretending forti~ 
tode, which it was impossible to contemplate with- 
^ent emotion. Both Ur Richardson and Hepburn 
yfete convinced he had met his death from the hands 
ii Michel ; but to have accused him at that mo- 
' ,jltait would have been the extremity of rashness. 
'iRiey were so reduced by famine that he could easi- 
'^have overpowered both. His appearance showed 
Uftt be possessed secret supplies of food ; he was 
^f great bodily strength, and was armed to the 
iteeth, carrying, besides his gun, a brace of pistols, 
■at Indian bayonet, and a knife. To have hinted a. 
•iupicion, therefore, might have been instantly fatal, 
" they affected to arasider the death of their eom- 
m entirely accidental. As his weakness had 
the chief cause of delaying their journey, they 
set out for the fort, having first paid the last rites 
to the dead in the only way which their situation 
would permit. The ground was so hard and their 
Strength so exhausted, that to dig a grave was impos- 
rfibJe ; so they carried the body into the willow grove 
bdiind the tent, and returning to the lire read the 
fimeral service in addition to their evening devotions. 
In the morning, having singed the hair off a por- 
tion of Mr Hood's buffalo robe, they boiled and ate 
it fbr breakiast. Meanwhile, the conduct of Michel 
Was so extraordinary, that had they not been already 
Convinced of his guilt, no doubt of it could have 
Kmained. Though not a breath of their suspi- 
cions reached his ears, he repeatedly protested that 
lie was incapable of committing such an ac\ ■, Vn 
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kept conslantly on liis guard ; appeared rearTa] ll 
leaving Dr Richardson and Hepburn alone tm. 
for the shorteat time ; and when Hepburn spokeb 
listened ansioualy, though very imperfcetly •■ 
quainted with the English language, fixed his tfl 
keenly upon liim, and asked fiercely if he asaaei 
him of the murder. He evinced great unwillinpm 
to aet out for the fort, and wbhed Dr Kiehardsnk 
proceed to the Coppermine River, where he Esid ft( 
woods would supply plenty of deer. On finAll 
this advice disregarded his conduct l>ecame diokmI 
more alarming ; he muttered to himself, fell iM 
sullen fits of abstraction, and used those convnlv* 
and abrupt gestures often involuntarily exhibited^ 
a person whose mind is full of some dreadful puipoK 
Suddenly awakening from this reverie, he again <l- 
pr^sed his unwillingness to return to the fort, vi 
renewed his solicitations to Dr Richardson to rtjMi 
to the southern woods, where they would hi 
ample subsistence. On being requested to panv 
his own plan alone and leave them to contiiw 
their journey, he broke into an ungovernable Afj, 
accused Hepburn of having told stories »pM 
him, and assumed such airs of superiority as ■bnn' 
that he knew they were both in his power, at 4f 
same time giving vent to expressions oflialred agaiM 
the white people, calling them deadly eaemies, alJ 
affirming they had killed and eaten his uncle ii 
two of his relations. 

None of these menaces were lost upon Ridwi- 

son and Hepburn ; both felt they were D( 

man's company ; and these dreadful 

into certainty when he threw out hiala 

would free himse\t hom B.\\Tw,Vro.\M.«^«Jtu5 
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ing BOW convinced that, aa he had cruelly mur- 
dered Hood, he WB8 resolved also to sacrifice them, 
l^ey ascribed his not having already done so to the 
tadxcumstaoce of his not knowing the way to the fort, 
|,^d requiring their guidance. They came to this 
I ^^QDclusion without any communication with each 
iQtber; for their fierce companion would not leave 
[ Utem a moment, watching them with a malignant 
)jtok, and frequently muttering threats against Hep- 
bum. Towards evening, as they approached the spot 
vbere it would be necessary to stop for the night, 
Slichel halted to gather tripe de roche, and to their 
airprise bade them walk on and he would soon over- 
like them. Hepburn and Dr Richardson, now left 
I alone together for the first time since Mr Hood's 
I death, rapidly opened their minds to each other. In 
I addition to the facts already mentioned, others came 
I to light, which left not the slightest doubt as to 
' Slichel's guilt ; and so convinced was Hepburn of 
(liere being no safety for them but in his death, that, 
I though a man of extreme benevolence and deep re- 
' ligious principle, he offered to be the instrument of it 
timBelf. " Had my own life," says Dr Richardson, 
i " alone been threatened, I would not have purchas- 
ed it by such a measure ; but I considered myself 
' as intrusted also with the protection of Hepburn's, 
a man who by hia humane attentions and devoted- 
neaa had so endeared himself to me, that I felt more 
anxiety for his safety than for my own." Animat- 
ed by such feelings, and convinced that Michel's 
death was necessary to self-preservation, he deter- 
mined that it ought to be by his own and not by Hep- 
burn's hand, and on his coming up shot him through 
' the head with a pistol. It appeared that he had ga- 
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thered no tripe de roche, and had halted to pottn 
gun in order, no doubt with the intention of aXUA- 
ing them when in the act of encamping.* 

Dr Richardaon and Hepburn now pursued UiHt 
wajlo the fort; but fatigue.and want of food and hrf, 
had nearly proved fatal to them. They rem^eJ, 
however, that repeatedly when death seemed inenl- 
able an unexpected supply of provisions again ream- 
ed them ; and the confidence that, when no humu 
help was nigh, they were supported by a menifiil 
God, inspired Ihem with renewed hope. At last Ib^ 
had the delight of beholding ^m an eminence Ute 
smoke issuing from the chimney of the fort, tad 
immediately after embracing those friends for wboK 
fate they had entertained so many melancholy km- 
bodjiigs. So ended this interesting narrative. 

The whole party were now once more amUi, 
but under circumstances of the most distreaaing pfk 
vation ; all emaciated to such a degree as to lotk 
lilce living skcletonsi their hands shook from Tmlf 
ness, so that to take an aim was impossible; aid 
the rein.deer, partridges, and other game, flew 9 
bounded past in joyousnesa and security, whilst ikt 
unhappy beings who beheld them weru gaunt witk 
hunger. The winter was closing in with all itt 
horrors; it became daily more difficult to prooirt 
fuel, the labour of cutting and carrying the logs be- 
ing so grievous that only Dr Richardson and Hejv 
bum could undertake it; and to scrape the grumid 
for bones, and to cook this miserable lueal, was all 
Captain Franklin could accomplish. On 1st NV 
vember, the Doctor obtained some tripe de roche; ud 
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18 Peltier and Samandr^ were in the last stage of 
exhauBtion^ it was hoped a little of the soup might 
leyive them. All was in vain ; they tasted a few 
spoonfals^ but soon complained of a soreness in their 
throats^ and both died in the course of the nighty ap- 
parently without pain. To inter the bodies^ or even 
eury them to the river^ was a task for which the unit- 
ed strength of the survivors was inadequate; all they 
eoald do was to remove them into an opposite part 
of the house; and the living and the dead remained 
in awful contiguity under the same roof. 

The party was now reduced to four, — Frank- 
lin^ Richardson, Hepburn, and Adam. The last 
had become dreadfully low since the death of his 
eompanions, and could not bear to be left alone for 
a moment. Their stock of bones was exhausted, and 
in a short time it was evident that the severity of the 
frost most render the gathering of the tripe de roche 
impossible. Under these circumstances, with death 
bj fiunine approaching every hour, this little band 
of pious and brave men were supported by an un- 
wayering reliance on the mercy of God. " We read 
pfayers," says Captain Franklin, " and a portion of 
the New Testament in the morning and evening, 
as had been our practice since Dr Richardson's ar- 
rival ; and I may remark, that the performance of 
these duties always afforded us the greatest conso- 
lation, serving to reanimate our hope in the mercy 
of the Omnipotent, who alone could save and deli- 
ver US."* It seemed as if it were the mysterious 
design of the Almighty to permit them to be re- 
duced to the lowest depth of suffering, that his 
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power might be magnilied at tlie very raCOKIit 
when every human effort appeared utterly 111^ 
tent. Hitherto Dr Uii-hardson and Hepburn W 
been the healthiest of the party, but they had ovtf- 
wrought themselves, and both aunk rapidly. Omii| 
to their losa of flesh, the hardness of the floor, &oa 
which they were only protected by a single blanket 
rendered the whole surface of their bodies Bore; jnt 
the labour of turning from one side to the other mi 
too much for them. As their strength sunk, Ihdl 
mental faculties partook of the weaknesB of lUl 
frame ; and, to employ the candid and Binpl* O- 
pressions of the excellent leader, " an onttflMB* 
able pettiahne§s with each other began to manifetf 
itself, each believing the other weaker in inUl- 
lect than himself, and more in need of advice mi 
aasiatance." During thia gloomy period, after the fint 
acute pains of hunger, which lasted but for three « 
four days, had subsided, they generally enjoyed ibt 
refreshment of sleep, accompanied by dreams whith 
(or the most part partook of a pleasant character, >n>l 
very often related to the pleasures of feasting.* 

Help, however, was now near at hand, and «p 
shall not impair the affecting description of their 
deliverance by giving it in any other than Captain 
Franklin's own words : — "On November 7th, Adam 
had passed a restless night, being disquieted bf 
gloomy apprehensions of approaching death, whM 
they tried in vain to dispel. He was so low in tbe 
morning as scarcely l« be able to speak, and Cip- 
tain Franklin remained by his bedside to diat 
him as much as possible, whilst the DoclOT wd 
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Hepburn went out to cut wood. Thty had hardly 
begun their labour when they were amazed at 
heariiig the report of a rausket, and eould scarcely 
believe that there was any one near till they heard 
a shout, and espied three Indians eloae to the houae. 
Adam and Frooklin heard the latter noise, and 
were fearful that some part of the house had 
fiiUen upon one of their companions, — a disaster 
which had been thought not unlikely. The alarm, 
was only momentary ; for Dr Riehardeon came in 
to communicate the Joyful intelligence that relief 
had arrived. He and Captain Franktbi imme- 
diately addressed their thanksgivings to the Throne 
of Mercy for this deliverance ; but poor Adam was 
in so low a state that he could scarcely comprehend 
the information. When the Indians entered he at- 
tempted to rise, but immediately sank down again. 
But for this seasonable interposition of Providence, 
bis existence must have terminated in a few hours, 
and that of the rest probably in not many days."* 
The Indians who had been despatched by MrBack 
had travelled with great expedition, and brought 
a small supply of provisions. They imprudent- 
ly presented too much food at first ; and though 
aware of the effects which might arise from a sur- 
feit, and warned by Dr Richardson to eat very spar- 
ingly, the sight of the venison was irresistible ; and 
it was devoured by them all, not excluding the Doc- 
tor himself, with an avidity that soon produced the 
most acute pains, which during the night deprived 
them of rest. Adam, whose weakness rendered him 
unable to feed himself, was not subjected to the 
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game inconvenience, and taking moderate mnli 
revived hourly. All now was tliankfulness unl 
cheerful activity. Boudet-kell, the youngest In- 
dian, after an hour's rest, returned to the en- 
campment of AkaitchOj the Dog-rih chief, carrj- 
ing a note from Captain Franklin, and a rcquHl 
for another supply of provisions. The two olIiM), 
named in their familiar manner Crooked Foot and 
the Rat, remained to nurse the white men. Uoda 
their care tiie apartment lately so desolate, anfl 
somethiog between a sepulchre and a lasear-hoose, 
assumed a gladdened look which had the best A 
feet. The dead bodies were removed, the ivm 
cleaned of its filth and fragments of pounded bonei, 
and large cheerful fires produced a sensation of 
comfort to which they had long been strangns. 
The poor sulTerers had often east a wishful eye m 
a pile of dried wood near the river, but were Otlw- 
ly unable to carry it up the bank. When pointed 
out to the Indians, they fetched it home with « rt- 
pidity which astonished their feeble friends. " Tb(j 
set about every thing," says Franklin, " with- va 
activity which amaied us. Indeed, contrasted wtlb 
our emaciated figures and extreme debility, thtir 
frames appeared to us gigantic, and their stren^ 
supernatural." 

Under the care of the Indians, and the blea- 
ing of wholesome and regular meals, the strength 
of the party was so far restored, that, although 
still feeble, on the Kith, after having united va 
prayer and thanksgiving to God for their deliver- 
ance, they left Fort Enterprise, — a spot where, 
as they hwi fonnerly enjoyed much TOmfort if 
Dot liappiness, they hai VaWiA-j (n.^ra\ca.oed 
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gree of misery scarcely to be paralleled.* The 
Indians treated them with unremitting kindness, 
gave them their own snow-shoes, and walked at 
their side to be ready to lift them up when they 
fell. In this manner they pushed forward to the 
abode of Akaitcho, the Indian chief, who welcomed 
thera with the utmost hospitality. Soon after they 
received letters from their friends at Fort Provi- 
dence, and the messenger also brought two trains of 
dogs, a package of spirits and tobacco for the In- 
dians, and a supply of shirts and clothes for Cap- 
tun Franklin and his companions. The gratifica- 
tion of changing their linen, which had been unin- 
terruptedly worn ever since their departure from 
the seacoast, is described as conveying an intensity 
of comfort to which no words can do justice. From 
this spot their progress to Fort Providence and thence 
to Montreal was prosperous and easy ; and thus 
terminated their long, fatiguing, and disastrous tra- 
vels in North America, having Journeyed by water 
and by land, including their navigation of the Po* 
lar Sea, 5550 miles. 

So disastrous had been the result of his first expe- 
dition, and so appalling the sufferings with which 
it was accompanied, that nothing assuredly can con. 
vey a more honourable testimony to the enthusias- 
tic zeal and unshaken perseverance of Captain 
Franklin, than the statement of the simple fact, 
that towards the close of 1823, having learnt the 
determination of government to make another aU 
tenupt to effect a northern passage by sea between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, he, to use bis own 
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words, " ventured to lay before Iiia Majestj^f p 
vemment a plan for an expedition overland te At 
mouth of the Mackensie River, and thence hjM 
to the north-western extremity of America, w' 
the eombined object also of surveying the coast li»- 
tween the MttckenBie and the Coppermine Riven." 

It was the opinion of this able officer that, in the 
course he now proposed to follow, reverses Himihr 
to those which bad surrounded his first joanMj 
were scarcely to be apprehended ; and his views hiv- 
ing met the approbation of government, he received 
directions for the equipment of the espedJtioD, ud 
Wfu nominated its commander. He had the satk. 
faction also of being once more accompanied by hit 
valued friend Dr Richardson, who, unappalled by to 
former dreadful sulTerings, again offered his servka 
as naturalist and surgeon, and volunteered to nii- 
dertake the survey of the coast between the Macken- 
zie and Coppermine Rivers, while Captain FrankUa 
was occupied in an attempt to reach Icy Cape.* Pre- 
vious to the departure of the ships a correspoDdencr 
was opened with the governor and directors of ifcf 
Hudson's Bay Company ; who transmitted injmic- 
tiona to their officers in the fur-countries, to providt 
depots of provisions at the stations pointed out tgr 
Franklin. 

The building of proper boats for the navi^MJoBtf 
the Arctic Sea, as well as the passage of tbe i^idi 
between York Factory andMackenzie River, formtd 
the next object of attention. It was evident that tbt 
canoes of birch-bark employed by Sir A. f ' 
ssie, and by Captain Franklin in his first j 
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thoui^ excellently adapted for the American rivers, 
miitiiig lightness and facility of repair with speedy 
fiere yet, from the tenderness of the bark, little fit* 
ted to resist the force of the arctic waves, or the 
eriliflnoa of the sharp-pointed masses of ice. Captain 
Fruiklin accordingly obtained the Admiralty's per- 
■dsBicm to have three boats constructed at Wool- 
wicfa under his own superintendence. ^^ They were 
bdll,'' says he, " of mahogany, with timbers of ash, 
bolh endJs exactly alike, and fitted to be steered 
eHher with a ship-oar or a rudder. The largest, 
being twenty-six feet long and five feet four inches 
InMid, was adapted for six rowers, a steeraman, and 
an officer ; it was found to be capable of carrying 
three tons weight in addition to the crew, and could 
be transported with ease on the shoulders of six men. 
The two other boats were twenty-four feet in length, 
fMur feet ten inches broad, and held a crew of five 
men, besides a steersman and an officer, with an 
extra weight of two and a half tons. In addition 
(0 these another little vessel was constructed at 
Woolwich, which reflected great credit upon its 
inventor, Lieutenant-Colonel Pasley of the Royal 
fingineers. Its shape was exactly that of one of 
the valves of a walnut-shell, and it was framed of 
well-seasoned planks of ash fastened together with 
thongs^ and covered with Mackintosh's prepared can. 
VMS. It weighed only eighty-five pounds, and when 
taken to pieces could be made up in five or six par- 
tth, and again put together in less than twenty mi- 
nutes, although it was nine feet long by four feet 
four indies in breadth."* Each person on board 
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was provided with two suits of water-proof d 
prepared by Mr Maekintosh of Glasgow ; tbegniu, 
whie)i were of the same bore as tlie fowling.pieoa 
fumiBlied by the Hudson's Bay Company to the In- 
dian hunters, liad their loeks tempered to resist iht 
cold ; each being fitted with a broad Indian dfgx 
similar to a bayonet, whieli, on being disjoined, 
could be used as a. knife. Ammunition of the but 
quality, and a store of provisions suflicient for Im 
years, wer« also supplied. 

The expedition sailed from Liverpool on 16lb 
February J823, and after a favourable passsgp W 
New York proceeded to Albany, travelled throng 
Utiea, Rochester, and Geneva, crossed the Xiapn 
and Lake Ontario, coasted the northern shore of 
Lake Superior, and thence pushed forward throuf^ 
Rainy Lake, the Lake of the Wowls, Lake Wioip<f, 
Saskatchawan River, and arrived at Cumberlud 
House on lijth June. From this station, proceedisf 
northward to Isle ii la Crosse, and passing throujil 
Deep River and Clear and Buffalo Lakes, Ouj 
overlook their boats iu Methyc River on the aton- 
ing of 29th June. The advanced period of the stt- 
son rendered it impossible to embark on the lite- 
kenzie before the middle of August, so that it !»■ 
came necessary to postpone the great expeditiOB 
till the ensuing summer. They accordingly ttt^ 
blished their winter-quarters on the banks, erectlai 
a habitation and store, which they named Fort 
Franklin. The superintendence of these building 
was committed to Lieutenant Back, while CapluB 
Franklin determined to descend the river, tiilw s ' 
view of the state of the Polar Sea, and n-tiiTD U 
winter-quarters before the extreme cold shontdMtlKj 

i__ J M 
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In thia voyage there occurred nothing worthy of 
particular notice till the arrival at Whale Island, 
where, though Mackenzie had the strongest reasons 
to conclude that he had readied the sea, he appears 
not to have been completely satisfied on that point. 
Probably his doubts aroae from the fresh taste of 
the water. Franklin, however, proceeded beyond 
Whale Island, and reached the shore of the grest 
Arctic Ocean. " Embarking," says he, " at eleven 
A.M., we continued our course along the shore of 
ElUce Island, until we found its coast trend in gsouth- 
ward of east. There we landed, and were rejoiced 
at the sea-like appearance to the northward. An 
island was now discovered to the north-east, looking 
blue from its distance, towards which the boat was 
immediately directed. The water, which for the last 
eight miles had been very shallow, be(;ame gradu- 
ally deeper, and of a mure green colour, though still 
fresh, even when we had entirely lost sight of the 
eastern land. In the middle of the traverse we 
were caught by a strong contrary wind, against 
which our crews cheerfully contended for five hours. 
Unwilling to return without attaining the object of 
our search, w^hen the strength of the rowers was 
nearly exhausted the sails were set double-reefed, 
and our excellent boat mounted over the waves iii 
a most buoyant manner, whilst an opportune alter- 
ation of the wiud enabled us in the course of another 
hotir to fetch into smoother water under the shelter 
uf the island. We then pulled across a line of strong 
ripple, which marked the termination of the fresh 
water, that on the seaward side being brackisli ; and 
in the farther progress of three miles to the island, 
we had the indescribable pleasure of findlivg, Vbe -wa^ 
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ter decidedly salt. The sun was setting a»lk 
boat touched the beacli ; we hastened to the mat 
elevated part of the isliuid, about 250 feet inffi. 
to look around; and neier wiia a prospect t 
ftratifyinf! than that wliieli lay open to us. Tb 
Rocky mountains were seen from S, W, to W.^N-, 
and from the UHlt point, round by tht; north, th 
se^ appeared in all its majesty, entirely free bm 
ice, and ivithout any visible obstructiun to its mA 
^tion. Many seals and black and white wbtin 
were seen sporting on its waves, and the whole ux 
was calculated to excite in our minds the miwl ft 
tering expectations of our own success and tbit ef 
our friends in the Hecla and the Fury."* Ytuk- 
Ijn pronounces a high encomium on the acctuw^ af 
Mackenzie, and considers him as completely 
titled to the praise of having reached the Arctic Sa. 
although, owing to the frail construction of the Ii- 
dian canoes, it was impossible for him to sail tc dr 
point where the water beeame salt. 

Having aecomplisUed his design in this prijiiw- 
nary journey, Franklin returned on 5th Srptot' 
her to his winter-quarters on Great Bear I 
About the same time Dr Richardson arrived frn 
his excursion to the north-castem shores of the • 
extensive sheet of water, having completed hit flv- 
vey as far as the influx of Dease's River, and ■• 
i.-ertained that the first rapid was the Ijcst pdol H 
which the eastern detachment of the expediti 
should direct its course on their return froni Ikt 
Coppermine in the following season. Slmntiv 
the people were so busily employed that time off 




bung heavy on tlieir liands, and the sliortcst day 
I came almost unexpectedly upon them. The Ca- 
■ nadiana and Indians were engaged in fishing and 
V hunting for the support of the whole party, and 
i during tlie autumn the nets yielded daily eight 
ii hundred fish of the kind called herring- salmon. 
g Four Dog-rib Indians, along with the two interpre- 
i teps, AugUHtus and Oolighuck, were employed in 
I hunting rein.deer, and the sailora were divided into 
■t different parties, to whom separate duties were al- 
lotted ; BUeh as attending on the nets, bringing home 
the venison killed by tlie hunters, felling, carrying, 
and splitting wood, and exercising themselves in 
nmning as letter-earriera on anow-shoes between 
Fort Franklin and two other small posts established 
oa the MaclienKie and Slave Lake. A school also 
was opened, in whicli, during the long winter even, 
ings, the ofGcers instructed the sailors in reading, 
ffritiug, and arithmetic ; and during the hours of 
relaxation the hall was given up to the men to di- 
vert themselves with any game they chose; on 
which occasions they were always Joined by the 
officers. Sunday was invariably a day of rest, and 
the whole party attended divine service morning 
and evening. Deaides tliis, the officers had ample 
cniploymuiit in noting down the therniometrital, 
mognetiriLl, and atmospherical observations, in writ- 
ing their journals, finishing their charts and dt^w- 
iugs, and arranging the objects of natural history 
which had been collected.* They were amused by 
occaaional visits of the Dog.rib Indians and various 
other tribes; and Christmas-day falling on a Sun. 
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day, thE'y on the auuceeding cveninc ggive a dnm 
and supper, whitli was attended by flixty penoni 
including savages. " Seldom," says Franklin, "il 
such a confined space as our hall, or amongst On 
same number of persons, was there a greater varielj 
[)f cliaracter or greater confusion of tongues. Tbi' 
party consisted of Englishmen, Highlanders (wh) 
mostly conversed with each other in Gaelic), C«u. 
dians (who spoke French), Esquimaux, Chipevj- 
ans, Dog.ribs, Hare Indians, Gree women luiddiil- 
dren, all mingled together in perfect hama>]i, 
whilst the amusements were varied by Engliili, 
Gaelic, and French songs."* 

The spring now approached, and th« migraUS) 
animals, which observe with beautiful exactns 
their periods of departure and arrival, began U if 
pear, gladdening the yet wintry face of nitm 
On 5th October the last swan had passed to tk 
southward, and on the 11th the last brown dad; 
was noticed. On 6lh May the first swan wMfnt, 
and on the 8th the brown ducks reappeared on tk 
lake. The mosses began to sprout, and nnw 
singing birds and orioles, along with some >wiA> 
and white geese, arrived soon after. It ia reniub^ 
by Dr Richardson, that the singing bird*, wliirt 
were silent on the banks of the Boar Lake duriu 
the day, serenaded their mnt«« at midnight; •! 
which time, however, it was quite light. On 9ltt 
May the Uttle stream which flowed paat tfac fa> 
burst its icy chains, and the laughing geese airin' 
to give renewed cheerfulness to the lake. Soon ifcf 
this the winter green began to push forth iufloiwn. 
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tmA under the increaaiDg warmth or the sun's raya 
the whole face of nature underwent a delightful 
ebange. The snow gradually melted, the ice broke 
ap ftom the shores of the lake, the northern sky 
became red and luminous at midnight, the dwarf- 
birch and willows expanded their leaves, and by 
the 3d June the anemones, the tussilago, the Lap- 
land rose, and other early plants, were in full flower,* 
Admonished hy these pleasing ehanges Captain 
Franklin prepared to set out, and on 15th June the 
equipments for the boats were completed. Four, 
teen meu, including Augustus the Esquimaux in. 
lerpreter, accompanied the commander-in-chief and 
Iiieutenant Uack in the two larger boats, the Lion 
and the Reliance ; whilst nine men, and Oolig- 
buck another interpreter, attended Dr Richard- 
son and Mr Kendall in the Dolphin and the Union. 
Spare blankets, and all that could be useful for 
tbe voyage, or as presents to the Esquimaux, were 
divided between the eastern and western parties. 
On the Sunday before their departure, the offi- 
eers and men assembled at divine worship, and, in 
addition to the usual service, the special protection 
of the Almighty was implored for the enterprise 
apon which they were about to be engaged, j 
traa now ready, and on Tuesday, 28th June, they 
embarked upon the Mackenzie, with tlie navigation 
of which tbe reader is already familiar. On the 
4th July they reached that part where the ri' 
divides into various channels, and the two parties had 
determined to pursue different directions. The expe- 
dition which was to follow the western brancb, 
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commanded by Captain Franklin, embarked fint 
at Dr Richardson's desire, willi a salute of thiw 
hearty cheera from tlieir companions, and b» Ihej 
dropt down the river and passed rotmd a poini flt 
land they perceived their friends who were to W- 
low the eastern branch employed in the bustle «( 
embarkation. All were in high spirits, and it w» 
impossible not to contrast their present HHnplrif 
state of equipment with the eireiunstancea of thar 
first disastrous journey. 

On reaching the mouth of Ihe Maokenzie, ihf 
western expedition came almost immediately inle 
contact with the Esquimaux. Captain Franklin ob- 
served an encampment upon a neighbouring island,. 
and instantly proceeded to open a communicatira' 
A selection of presents was made, and at the tun 
time every man was directed to have his gnu 
ready for use. Having adopted these precanlkoii 
they steered direct for the island with their enugv 
flying. The boats touched ground when aimt 
a mile from the beach. Signs were made to fl» 
Esquimaux to come off, and the English ptdM 
back a little to await their arrival in deeper mUr. 
Three canoes, each carrying only a single penoB. 
pusliedoff, and these were followed rapidly by otbcn; 
so that in a few minutes the whole space betWMS 
tlie boats and the shore was alive with those tiltlt 
vessels which they name kayaks. An att«Rtpl m 
at first made to count them, and the aallon pi 
the lengtii of seventy; but they increased in aak 
quick succession as to baffle their farther eflbrta. 

At first every thing proceeded in a friendly iita»- 
ner. Augustus, after delivering a present, infcmaij 
lliem, that if the En^\\a\\&Mi:'Kc\e4' 
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TigaUe channel for large ships, an advantageous trade 
would be opened. This intimation was received 
with a deafening shout^ and the sight of the presents 
whidi had been carried away by the three foremost 
kayaks inflamed the cupidity of their companions ; 
10 that the boats were in a moment surrounded by 
nearly 300 persons^ offering for sale their bows^ ar- 
lOWB, and spears^ with a violence and perseverance 
which became at last exceedingly troublesome^ and 
Captain Franklin directed the boats to be put to 
seaward. At this moment a kayak was upset by 
one of the oars of the Lion, and its unhappy pos- 
sessor was stuck by the accident with his head in 
the mnd^ and his heels in the air. He was in- 
stantly extricated^ wrapt in a warm great-coat, and 
l^aced in the boat, where, although at first exces- 
sively frightened and angry, he soon became recon- 
ciled to his situation, and looking about, discovered 
many bales and other articles which had hitherto 
been carefully concealed. His first impulse was to 
ask for every thing he saw, his next to be indignant 
that his requests were not granted; and on join- 
ing his companions, as they afterwards learned, he 
harangued on the inexhaustible riches of the Lion, 
and proposed a plan for a general attack and pillage 
of both the boats. This scheme was immediately 
cnrried into execution ; and although the plunderers 
at first affected to be partly in sport, matters soon 
assumed a serious complexion. Two of the most 
powerful men, leaping on board, seized Captain 
Franklin, forced him to sit between them, and 
when he shook them off, a third took his station in 
front to catch his arm whenever he attempted to 
raise his gm or lay his hand on tbe \)iq^ ^^%ik^\ 
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wliicb hung by his side, During this assaotl A» 
two boats were violently dragged to the shore, *nd 
a numerous party, stripping to the waist and Iran- 
dishing their long sharp knives, ran to the Reliinir, 
and eommeitced a regular pillage, handing the Br> 
tides to the women, who, ranged in a row bebilul, 
quickly eonveyed tliem out of sight. No soowr 
was the bow eteared of one set of marauden Uw 
another party commenced their operations al lb 
stern. The Lion was beset by smaller numbw, 

■ and her crew, by firmly keeping their seats on tin 
canvass cover spread over the cargo, and beating iX 
the natives with the butUend of their muskcft 
succeeded in preventing any article of importann 
irom being carried away. Irritated, at It^ngth, tn 
their frequent failure, the Esquimaux made a a- 

■ multaneous charge, and, leaping on boajii, begM B 
wrest the daggers and shot-belts from the sailon. 
and to strike with their knives. In the midst of 
this attack, when the crew in the Lion were oeMij 
overpowered and their commander disarmed, all A 
unce the natives took to their heels, and <H)iicc«le' 
themselves behind the drift-timher and eanoes m 
the beai'h. This sudden panic was occasioned by 
Captain Back, whose boat at this time had been p* 
afloat, commanding his crew to level their muaketi, 
— a proceeding which was immediately observed bjr 
the Esquimaux, though not noticed by Ct^lMB 
Franklin's men, who were wholly occupied in de- 
fending themselves. The Lion happily floated Boea 
after; and as both boats pulled off. Captain Pmnk- 
lin desired Augustus to inform some of the Esqoi- 
^^^ maux, who manifested a disposition to follow aod J 
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man who ventured to approach within musket- 

range.* 

In the evenings Augustus anxiously entreated 
permunon to attend a conference of his countrymen 
on the shore/ to which he had been formally invited. 
The courage and fidelity of this person had much 
endeared him to the English^ and it was not with- 
out hesitatiim that Captain Franklin agreed to his 
request^ as he stated his determination to reprove 
the natives for their disgraceful conduct. He was 
at length allowed to go^ and by the time he reached 
the shore the number of Esquimaux amounted to 
torty, all of them armed. On landings he walk- 
ed undauntedly into the middle of the assembly^ 
and addressed them in the following animated 
speech^ which he afterwards repeated to his English 
friends : — " Your conduct/' said he, " has been very 
bad, and unlike all other Esquimaux. Some of 
joa even stole firom me, your countryman — but that 
I do not nund. I only regret that you should have 
treated in this violent manner the white people, 
who came solely to. do you kindness. My tribe 
were in the same unhappy state in which you now 
ue before the white people came to Churchill ; but 
at present they are supplied with every thing they 
need; and you see that I km well clothed, I get 
every thing I want, and am very comfortable. You 
cannot expect, after the transactions of this day, 
that these people will ever bring any articles to your 
eoontry again, unless you show your contrition by 
returning the stolen goods. The white people love 

the Esquimaux, and wish to show them the same 

"■ 
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kindnega that they bestow upon the Indiam. Do 
not deceive yourselvea and suppose that they iff 
afrEkid of you; I tell you they are not, and thai it 
is entirely owing to their humanity that manyirf 
you were not killed to-day, for they have all gw 
wth which they caii destroy you either near oral 
a distance. I also have a gun, and can Basuieyon 
that if a white man had fallen, I would hare ben 
the lirst t{i have revenged his dealh." During tUl 
speech, which was delivered, as they perceived ftsn 
the boats, with much energy and spirited gettia-' 
lation, the Esquimaux expressed their approbMia 
by frequent shouts, and on its conclusion madti 
very penitent, though somewhat singular aptdof^: 
" They had never seen white men before," (btj 
said, " and really all the things in the boats «m 
90 beautiful and desirable that it was imptMiUt 
not to steal them. Ah they were very anxioa, 
however, for the friendship and trade of the itliile 
men, they solemnly promised never to repeat (uA 
conduct, and, at the request of Augustus, sent lack 
the large kettle, the tent, and some pairs of »bo« 
which they had carried off."* The interpreter HM 
afterwards invited to a dance, and a friendly oa- 
derstanding seemed to be established ; but OaptnB 
Franklin soon discovered that the professions of tbt 
natives were hollow and treacherous; and nothiii| 
hut his jealous precautions saved him niid Ills cm- 
panions from massacre, in which it had been reaolfM 
to include the faithful Augustus. 

Their voyage along the coast in the direcUoB rf 
west-north-west, after a progress of twelve milM, urn 
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impeded by the ice atretuhing from the shore far to 
seaward. The boaU were in consequent hauled 
up ; and as the frozen masses were piled round to 
the height of thirty feet, it became necessary lo 
await the breaking up of this formidable >»arrier. 
Having gone to sleep, the officers were startled at 
midnight by the guard calling to arms : Three Es- 
quimaux, belonging to a larger party encamped at 
tame distance, had stolen forward, and been only 
diacorered when close at hand. Alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of ibe men, who stood to their arms, the 
strangera were on the point of discharging their ar- 
rows, when they were arrested by the loud voice of 
Augustus, who explained the object of the expedi- 
tion, and dilated upon the advantages which they 
would derive from it. A present coniirmed his 
statement, and an amicable intercourse was opened, 
— a line, however, being first drawn at a certain 
distance from the tents, across which no Esquimaux 
waa to pass under the penalty of being instantly 
shot. Against this they made no remonstrance, 
only remarking, when informed of the treacherous 
eonduct of the natives at the mouth of Mackenzie 
River, that " these were bad men, altogether dif- 
ferent from them, and never failed either to steal 
or quarrel whenever an opportimity was offered." 
The delight exhibited by these people, including the 
niDBt elderly among them, on receiving any little 
present, was exactly similar to that of children when 
they get hold of toys. They ran from one thing to 
another ; examined with restless curiosity every 
part of Augustus" dress, who, to gratify hia vanity, 
had put on his gayest apparel ; and, ignorant of the 
uses of the articles presented to them, Wwj ^'^affl^- 
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ed about with cod-fish hooks and awls dangling 
frDin the noae, and copper thimLlcs strung lo tbvii 
trousers or rein-deer jackets. The men were ro- 
bust, and taller than those seen on the east coaft b; 
Captain Parry, though their manner of life appew- 
ed to be nearly the same. With the broad dost 
and amal] eyes, which peculiarly distinguish tbr 
whole Ksquiniaux tribes, they had the cheekbone 
less projecting than those of the eastern coast. From 
a constant exposure to the glare of the ice wad mo". 
the whole party were afflicted with sore eyes, and 
two of the old men seemed nearly blind. Thrj 
wore the hair on the upper lip and chin, and ertr; 
man liad pieces of bone or shells thruat throuf^ tht 
septum of the nose, 'whilst holes were piened a 
each aide of the under lip, in which were jjkui 
(■ircular pieces of ivory with a large blue \mi il 
the centre, — ornaments which they valued hi^J. 
and declined selling. Their oJothes consiatvdcifi 
jacket of rein-deer skin, with a skirt behind and 
before, and a small hood ; breeches of the tUK 
material, and large seal-skin boots. Thedretiif 
the females dilTered from that of the men only it 
their wearing wide trousers, and in the size of dm 
hoods, which did not fit close to the head, bnt wen 
made large for the purpose of receiving their dQ- 
dren : these were ornamented with stripes of fit 
ferent coloured skins, and round the top wu &t- 
tened a band of wolf's hair, made to sttud enA 
The women were from four feet and a half h) fM 
feet three quarters high, and some of the yoUBga. 
though too corpulent, were pretty ; their black baii 
was tastefully turned up from behind to llie Uftl 
the head, and bia\A^e& \v\\\\ aVTva^ q,C vtiUfrM^ 




blue beada and cords of white deer-akin. Both 
men and women were mudi pleased by having tbeir 
portraits sketched by Captain Baek ; and one young 
lady, who sat for a full-length and choae the extra- 
ordinary attitude of Btufling both hands into her 
breeches-pockela, interrupted the labours of the 
draughtsman by repeatedly jumping into the : 
and smiling in a very ludicrous and irresistible 
manner. The men were armed witli bows and ar- 
rows, long knives, which they concealed in the shirt- 
sleeve, and spears tipped with bone.* 
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The Esquimaux had predietc^, that as sood ua 
strong wind began to blow from the land it winilil 
loosen the ice ; and on 12th July aheavy rain with< 
pretty high gale set in, and opened up a passage. Tlw 
boats accordingly were launched ; and, pawing • 
wide bay named by the commander after his frienit 
Captains Sabine and King, they were suddenly u- 
rested by a compact body of iix, and enveloped at 
the same time in a dense fog. On attempting to 
pull back for the purpose of landing, they discov». 
ed that the ice had closed between them and the 
shore. In this situation only one alternative m 
left, which was to pull to seaward and tnuv tk 
outer border of the ice. This they at last effed«); 
though a sudden change of wind brought on a h»ti 
swell, and surrounded them with floating m»satt<i 
ice, which threatened to crush the boats to pSem 
They succeeded, however, after five hours employol 
in pulling in and out between these floating iceberp, 
in reaching the shore and landing a little to the W(A 
of Point Sabine. After a detention of two days thCT 
proceeded as far as Point Kay ; but being ben; agib 
impeded by a compact body of ice, whidi extenM 
to seaward aa far as the eye could reach, they mtt 
obliged to encamp and wait patiently for the it* 
strong breeze from the land. 

The time of their sojourn in these arctic solitoda 
was pleasantly occupied in making astronomical 1^ 
servations, collecting specimens of the pUnis in 
flower, sketching scenery, and completing chart* ol' 
the coast. Augustus went in search of his coniiti^r- 
nien, and returned at night with a youDg Baqni- 
maus and his wife, who, after a few presents, htaat 
loquacious, and voIOTiaed Ibt^m that the ioe V^L 
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soon break up. Symptoms of this desirable change 
were accordiDgly observed next day^ and with great 
labour they reached Herschel Island. At the mo- 
ment they made the shore a herd of rein-deer came 
bounding down to the beach^ pursued by three 
Ssquimaux hunters^ and immediately took the 
water^ whilst the natives^ startled at sight of the 
strangers^ gazed for a moment^ consulted amongst 
themselves^ changed the heads of their arrows^ and 
prepared their bows. Their hostile intentions^ how- 
ever, were laid aside when they were addressed by 
Augustus ; and in the evening a large party arrived, 
tmnging dried meat, fish, and game, for which they 
received presents in exchange, which set them sing- 
ing and dancing round the encampment for the 
greater part of the night. 

From these people was collected some curious in- 
formation. They stated that they procured beads, 
knives, and iron, principally firom Esquimaux re- 
riding far away to the west, and also from Indians 
who came annually from the interior by a river di- 
rectly opposite the encampment, to which Captain 
Franklin gave the name of Mountain Indian River.* 
Whence the Indians or the Esquimaux obtained these 
goods they could not tell, but. supposed it was from 
Kabloonacht or white men, at a great distance to the 
west. The articles were not of British manufacture, 
from which Captain Franklin concluded that the 
Kabloonacht must be the Russian fur-traders. 

It was with great difficulty that the boats made 
even a short distance from Herschel Island. The ice 
repeatedly closed in upon them, leaving only a nar- 

* Franklin's Second Jonrney, pp. 130, 131. 
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row channel, often too shallow to float the bokU, oi 
dense fogs now became frequi^nt, rendering theirH 
vigBtion peculiarly hazardous. These dreary cortA 
hanging over the ice gave it the appearance of wilB 
and exposed theni to the danger of being shut ia % 
an impenetrable barrier when they expected sngp 
sea. They continued their course, however, ti 
they came abreast of Mount Conybeaj%, when tiej 
encamped, and crossing a swampy level a 
tlie summit, from wtiich Ihey enjoyed a strikiif 
view into the interior. Three noble ranges of nuxo- 
tains were seen parallel to the Bucblajid chain, but 
of less altitude, whilst the prospect waa bounded^ 
a fourth range, mingling their pyramidal b 
with the clouds, and covered with siiuw. Frai 
this last encampment their advance was exlnwdj 
slow. The boats were pushed forward throng 
small lanes, the utmost vigilance being iiiuBiWij 
to prevent their being entirely shut in, as a lev 
hours often made essential changes, and (heir 
frail craft could only be saved by beiug freqnen^ 
hauled upon the bea<.'h. The calm weather also n 
larded them, and they earnestly longed for a atan 
gale to break up the compacted fields of ice, a 
permit them to continue their voyage. 

After a detention of some days their wishes sra 
ed about to be gratified : At midnight, on the SStt 
July, a strong south-westerly breeze sprung t^ 
accompanied by thunder and lightning ; but in 
morning an impenetrable fog hung over the mt- 
On the land side the prospect was equally drcaiy; 
an extensive swamp, in whifli they sunk auklcd^ 
at every step, prevented any excursions into the i 
terior, and Ibe clouds of musf^uiloes whidi i 
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kozzed around them kept them in a perpetual irrita- 
ioD. At length, however, the fog dispersed, diacloB- 
ng an open lane of water about half a mile &om 
Siore i foUowing its course for eight miles they came 
lo the inouthofawideriver, which had its rise in the 
British range of mountains. Its course approached 
tiear the line of demarcation between the American 
Bominiona of Great Britain and Russia, and Cap- 
tain Franklin named it the Clarence River after 
Ills present Majesty, then Lord High Admiral. 
pn the moat elevated part of the coast near its 
knouth they erected a pile of drifl wood, under 
iwhich was deposited a tin box, containing a royal 
nlrer medal, and an account of the proceedings of 
the expedition; after which the Union flag was hoist- 
led with three hearty cheers. 

They now continued tlieir voyage, though often 
ibeset by ice and interrupted by fogs, and passing the 
iboundarybetween Russian and British America des- 
igned an encampment of natives on a low island, sup- 
irotmded by many oomiaks and kayaks guarded by 
iEsquimauxdogs.whilst their masters were fast asleep 
lin the tents. Theinterpreter being despatched to rouse 
jthem, a singular scene took place. At his first call a 
, little squabby woman rushed out in a state of perfect 
nudity, uttered a loud yell, and instantly ran back 
■gain to rouse her husband, who, shouting out that 
strangers were at hand, awoke the whole band. In 
a moment all seized their arms, and without wait- 
ing to put on their deer-skin breeches or jackets, 
swarmed out upon the beach, which in an instant 
was covered with fifty-four grown-up persons com- 
pletely naked, very outrageous, dirty, and ugly. A 
short parley quieted their fears, an InteTcW&^ii n^ 
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pre«entB took place, and the boats crossed Cunta 
Bay, having in view the noble nmgv of the it«ai»> 
Koff MouiitniriH, wliose peaks were covfi\il with HM. 
Soon after tliiy arrived at the mouth of a riw, 
wliich diH'harged into the sea so great a Ttdio* 
of wsUt, that even throe miles from land lit 
l4Utt^ was perfectly Iresh ; and having rtiuh«d Uk 
tilde 70° 7'> farther progress was preveuied by iff 
closely packed on the outer iNirdor of a n?ef, ad 
they discovered that the greitt chain of the Rock; 
MoiiDtains either l^irminated abreast of tlietr fu- 
sent situation, or reireded so far to tin- sunlbwiri 
as to fade sway in the distance. During tb* 
detention Captitin Back, to whose jwncil wr 
indebted for many admirable drawings of sicll 
scenery, made a sketdi of the most west4^m idmb- 
tain, which they named Mount Coplcston.* ViriM 
circumstances now warned them that much hnlM 
progress along this inhospitable coast waa ImpnOk 
cable. The fogs iHCAnie more frequent aiid ptvilWr 
the water was often so shallow that trvvn at t«* 
miles from shore the boats grounded, aiid on gMil| 
into deeper ooundings, the repeated sliocks nnM 
from masses of floating ice severely iiijund CkA 
timbers, especially those of the Lion, which trwMi} 
leaky. Still they struggled on from Plaxtnan likai 
along a low desolate shore, rendered more drevjlf 
the stormy weather, till on the lOtli a gale bni^l 
along witii it a thick fbg, and they hauled l^A* 
Iwats, encamping on a h>w spot, wliich tbejr bumI 
Poggy Island, Here they kindled fires, dried lb* 
clothes, which were compietjily wet with Itw W^ 
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tare of the atmosphere^ and amused themselves in 
their murky prison by proceeding in search of rein- 
dear. The fog caused frequent and sometimes ludi- 
CRNia miBtakes ; and on one occasion^ after the men 
bed spent a long time in stealing upon some deer^ and 
were congratulating themselves on coming within 
dmty to their amazement the animals took wing and 
diaappeered in the fog^ with a scream and cackle 
irfiich at once declared their genus^ and seemed to 
deride the credulity of their pursuers. '' We wit- 
neved with regret/' says Captain Franklin^ ^^in 
these short rambles^ the havock which this dreary 
weather made among the flowers. Many which had 
been blooming upon our arrival were now lying 
prostrate and withered^ and these symptoms of de- 
cay eould not fail painfully to remind us that the 
term of our operations was fast approaching. Often 
at this time did every one express a wish that we 
bad some decked vessel^ in which the provisions 
could be secured ifrom the injury of salt water^ and 
the crew sheltered when they required rest^ that we 
mi^t quit this shallow coast and steer at once to- 
wards Icy Cape."* So frequently did they attempt to 
ftillU this desire^ and so perpetually were they driven 
back by the fog closing in upon them^ that the sail- 
on dedared the island was enchanted. Indeed^ to 
a superstitious mind^ the appearances furnished some 
graond for believing it. The fog would often dis- 
pense, and permit a short glimpse of a point about 
diree miles distant^ bearing north-west by west; 
in a moment every hand was at work^ the boats 
lamiched, the crews embarked; but before they 



* F/BoMo's Second Joumey, p. 154. 
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oould be dragged into deep water the spirit of the 
mist once more drew his impenetrable curtain roond 
them^ and after resting a while on their oars^ they 
were e&npelled to pull back to their old quarten. 
Scarcely had they kindled a fire and begun to diy 
their clothes^ soaked with wading over the flat^ 
when the fog again opened^ the boats were launched^ 
and the desired point almost gained ; but their tor- 
mentor once more enveloped earth and ocean in a 
thicker gloom than before. '^ Fog is^ of all others," 
says Captain Franklin^ '^ the most hazardous state 
of the atmosphere for navigation in an icy sea, es- 
pecially where it is accompanied by strong^breews; 
but particularly so for boats where the sboie is un- 
approachable. If caught by a gale^ a heavy swells or 
drifting ice^ the result must be their wrecks or tiie 
throwing their provisions overboard^ to lighten them 
so as to proceed in shoal-water. Many large pieces 
of ice were seen on the border of the shallow water^ 
and from the lowness of the temperature we condud- 
ed that the main body was at no great distance."* 
The nights were now lengthening; the grasses and 
the whole aspect of the vegetation was autumnal; 
their stores of drift-wood had been so mudi drawn 
upon^ that though the tents were wet throu^^, and 
they were for warmth oMiged to wrap their feet in 
blankets^ no fire was allowed except to cook the 
victuals. The provisions were barely sufficient for 
the support of the party on their return^ whilst 
the frequency of the fogs^ the shallowness which 
prevented the boats from floating^ the heavy swell 
that, as the wind freshened^ rose upon the flats, 

* Frankl&aL^ Second JooitA^^ ^ 159. 
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ipelled them to baiil farther from land, and the 
danger which in doing so they necessarily incurred 
the drift-ice, — formed an accumulation of 
difficulties which rendered their progress from Point 
Anxiety across Prudhoe Bay to Return Reef the 
moat discouraging and painful part of the whole 
voyage. It was now the 16th of August, and the 
boats, though the exertions of the crews had been 
unwearied, were only half-way between the mouth 
of Mackenzie River and ley Cape. The young ice 
I -tiad already begun to form at night on the pools of 
fresh water, and the mind of the commander re- 
I curred naturally and wisely to his former experience. 
He recollected that only one day later, and in a la. 
Ltitude two degrees more southerly, he had in his 
Lfirat voyage encountered severe storms of wind and 
(.mow, and that in another fortnight the winter would 
(set in with all its horrors. Already the sun began 
' to sink below the horizon, and with this change the 
^'mean temperature of the atmosphere rapidly de- 
, creased ; the deer were hastening from the coast ; the 
|i Esquimaux had ceased to appear ; no winter houses 
I gave indications that thb remote coast was inhabit. 
L ed ; and the autumnal parties of geese hourly wing- 
I ing their flight to the westward, indicated that win. 
l,ter had already surprised them in their polar soli- 
, tades. It had been Franklin's great object to double 
I Icy Cape, and meet the expedition under Captain 
i Bew-hey in Kotzebue's Inlet; hut from the distance 
\ and the advanced season this was now impracticable. 
. On the other hand, his instructions directed him, 
,, f if, in consequence of slow progress, or other un- 
foreseen accident, it should remain doubtful whether 
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Inlet tlie same attasan, to commence their return «i 
the 15th or 20th of Auguat," To relinquiiti tlx 
great abject of his ambition, and to disappoint thr 
confidence reposed in his esertions, waa a samfa 
which cost him no ordinary pain ; and had he bea 
then aware of the fact (with which the reader iriil 
he immediately acquainted) that the bar^ of lb 
Blossom was at that moment only 146miletdib 
tant, we have hia own authority for stating thai ■ 
diflicnitiea or dangers would have prevailed on Uii 
to return ,- but, under the cireumatancea in whidibt 
was placed, to make any farther effort in advancem 
incompatible with the higher duties whieh he awti 
to hia ofhcera and crew. After a mature coniidoi- 
tion of every thing, he formed the reluctant condi- 
aion that they had reached the point where pent 
verance would have been rashness, and their bal 
eflbrts must have only led to a more calumitau* Ul- 
ure,* It was resolved therefore to return ; and • 
the morning of the 18th August they began IkAi 
retreat to the Mackenzie River, which, witboU 
any material danger, with the exception of a mvh* 
gale encountered off Point Kay, they regained m 
the 4th of September. Thence they pro«««-drd H 
Fort Franklin, where they met Dr Ricliardmn, Ur 
Kendall, and their friends of the eastern expedtUoii 
who, after a prosperous and inlereatmg voyagv M 
the mouth of the Coppermine, bad retumt'd Ulthr 
Fort on the 1st September. 

Of this intereating journey our limits will obIj 
permit a very cursory glance. Forlunatt-ly for At 
esatem expedition, the coast between the iDCHllh 
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of the Mackenzie and the Coppermine Rivers pre- 
sented none of those serious obstacles which at every 
step were starting up in the dreary and protracted 
nmte of the western party ; and they consequently 
aeeompliahed a voyage of about 500 miles^ between 
the 4tii of July and 8th of August. It was emi- 
nently successful in the accurate survey of this 
hitherto unexplored coasts but unvaried by any re- 
mariEable incidents. The Esquimaux on various 
parts of the coast were more numerous^ pacific^ com- 
tortiMe, and wealthy^ than the western tribes; but 
their civilisation had not eradicated the propensities 
far thieving. On one occasion the boats were sur- 
nNmded by a fleet of about fifty kayaks^ and an 
attaek was made exactly similar to that upon Frank- 
lin; bat though the object was the same it was 
panned with less vigour^ and the moment the sailors 
fevelled their muskets the whole party dispersed 
with precipitation. 

On arriving at Atkinson Island they discovered^ 
under shelter of a chain of sand-hills drifted by the 
wind to the height of thirty feet^ a small Esquimaux 
town^ oonsisting of seventeen winter houses^ besides a 
laiger buildings which Dr Richardson at first conjec- 
tured to be a house of assembly for the tribe. Oolig- 
bock the interpreter^ however^ whose ideas were more 
gross and commonplace^ pronounced it to be a gene- 
ral eating-room. ^^ This large building/' says Dr 
Biehardson^ '^ was in the interior a square of twenty. 
seven feet^ having the log roof supported on two strong 
ridge-poles two feet apart^ and resting on four up. 
ri^t posts. The floor in the centre formed of split 
kgs^ drest and laid with great care^ was surrounded 
by a raised border about three feet wide, wlivelv^^N«& 
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no doubt meant for Beats. The wallttlmefcltli^^ 
were inolined outwards, for the convi^ienw of le 
ing the bock a^iiiat them, and the aacent to b 1 
door, which was on the south side, was fomti d ] 
logs. The outside, which was covered with > 
had nearly a hemispherical form, and round it 
wererangedtheskuilsof twenty-onewfialee. TIkr I 
was a square hole in the roof, and the central lojol 
the door had a basin -9liape<t cavity one Ibot i> 
diameter, which was perhaps intended for a liOf 
The general attention to comfort in the eunstnidiB 
of the village, and the erection of a building ofn' 
magnitude, requiring a union of purp<iM- in a (O- 
siderahle number of people, wereevidenct 
advanced progress towards civilisation than htijit 
been found amongst the Esquimaux. WhaJ(%ilraIii 
were confined to the large building, and to aud 
the dwelling-houses, which had three or foar plicri 
round it. Many wooden trays and hand-faa 
for carrying whale-blublHU-were lying on the gi 
most of tliem in a state of decay."* 

On making the traverse of Harrowby Bay, bai 
was seen round the bottom ; and on nearine ihoti 
twelve tents were distinguished on aii adjwniBj 
eminence. When the boats appeared, a wa 
who was walking along the beach, gave Ibe al 
and the men rushed out, brandishing tlieir knln 
and employing the most furious expreasions. In *■■> 
Oolighuuk endeavoured to calm their apprt-hn 
explaining that the strangers were friendi; ih^ 
only replied hy shouts, leaps, or bideuua grimacK 
intended to inspire terror, and displayed g 
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. lity, frequently standiag on one foot and throwing 
the other nearly as high as their head. Dr Richard- 

tson, nothing intimidated by tliese gesticulations, be- 
thought himself of enouncing, at the higliest key he 
\ could reach, the word " Noowcerlawgo," meaning, 
I *' I wish to barter," and the sound operated like 
I a spell. The savages instantly became quiet ; one 
i of them ran to his kayak, paddled oiT to the boats, 
t and was followed by crowds, who fearlessly came 
j alongside, readily exchanging bows, arrows, spears, 
li and dressed seal-skins, for bits of old iron-hoop, files, 
;, and beads. " The females," says Richardson, " un. 
I like those of the Indian tribes, liad much handsomer 
^ features than the men ; and one young woman of 
^ the party would have been deemed pretty even in 

I Europe. Our presents seemed to render them per- 
fectly happy, and they danced with such ecstasy in 
their slender boats as to incur more than once great 
( hazard of being overset. A bundle of strings of 
beads being thrown into an oomiak, it was caught 
by an old woman, who hugged the treasure to her 
breast with the strongest expression of rapture; 
while another elderly dame, who had stretched oat 
her arms in vain, became the very picture of de- 
spair. On its being explained, however, that the 
present was intended for the whole party, an ami- 
cable division took place ; and to show their grati- 
tude, they sang a song to a pleasing air, keeping 
time with their oars. They gave us many pressing 
invitations to pass the night at their tents, in which 
they were joined by the men ; and to excite oitr li- 
berality the mothers drew their children out of 
their wide boots, where they are accustomed to 
r tbem naked, and holding them up, begged 
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beads for tliem. For a time their eotreaties mn 
SUcceMful; but being desirous of getting clear ot mi 
visiters before breakfast. time, we at length told thim 
the Btocli was exhausted, and they look leave."* 

The voyage, owing lo thi; clear atmosphere, \ht 
uneucumbered state of the coast, and the abundini 
supply of provisions, was pursued with ease and com. 
fort; and on 8th August having made a bold c^w, 
rising precipitously from the sea to the height of S$0 
feet, Dr Rioliardson and Mr Kendall diinbed thi 
promontory, and descried in the distanct- the g^ is 
the hills at Bloody Fall, tlirough which the C^ijier- 
mine holds its course. Delighted with the prgxpMt 
of so near a termination of their labours, they com. 
municated the intelligence to the crew, who received 
it with expressions of profound gratitude to the Di- 
vine Being for his protection during the voyap. Oa 
reaching the river the men were in excellent am* 
dition, fresh and vigorous for the march aciOM Ht 
barren grounds on their return to Fort FnnUil^ 
which, as already mentioned, they reached b 
safety on the 1st of September. On approMli- 
ing within a few days' journey of the fort, a fim- 
sant adventure occurred, characteristic of Indiu 
gratitude and friendship. The party had sopfwd. 
and most of the men were retired lo rest, when Mr 
Kendall, in sweeping the horizon with his teleso^, 
descried three Indians coming down a hill towmidi 
the encampment. More moss was thrown on Ih 
fire, and the St George's ensign hoisted ou the ad 
of a musket, to show the comers that they wen a^ 
proaching friends ; but they hid the youngml of 
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their number in a ravine^ and approached slowly 
and with siupicion. Mr Kendall and Dr Richard- 
aan inunediately went unarmed to meet them^ and 
ti they came up one held his how and arrows ready 
in his hand^ and the other cocked his gun; but 
as soon as they recognised the Doctor's dress^ — the 
Hun^ he had worn the preceding autumn in his 
Toyage round Bear Lake^ and which was familiar 
to most of the Hare Indians^ — they shouted in an 
ecstasy of joy^ shook hands most cordially^ and called 
loodiy for the young lad whom they had hid to 
come up. ''The meeting/' says Dr Richardson^ 
" was highly gratifying to ourselves as well as to 
the kind natives; for they seemed to be friends 
onne to rejoice with us on the happy termination 
of our voyage."* 

It had naturally occurred to government^ that 
if the expeditions under Captains Parry and Frank- 
lin should be successful^ their stores would be ex- 
hausted by the time they reached Behring's Strait. 
It was certain also that Franklin would be destitute 
of any means of conveyance to Europe; and to 
si^ly these wants government resolved that a ves- 
id should be sent out to await their arrival in Beh. 
ling^s Strait. For this purpose^ accordingly^ Cap- 
tain F. W. Beechey sailed in the Blossom from 
Spithead on the 19th May 1825. The vessel was 
a twenty-six-gun ship ; but on this occasion mount- 
ed only sixteen. She was partially strengthened^ 
and adapted to this peculiar service by increasing 
her stowage. A boat was also supplied to be used 
as a tender^ built as large as the space on deck would 

* Frankliii^s Second Journey, p. 274. 
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allow, schooner-rigged, decked, and fitW op in I)h 
most complete manner. Cloth, bead§, lutlery, wd 
variouaother articles of trafBc, were put on boanl,ftnd 
a variety of antiscorbutics were added to the uiuil 
allowance of provision. Aware that lie mnst ti^ 
verse a large portion of the globe hitherto little a- 
plored, and that a considerable period would eUfti 
before his presence was required on the coast e( 
America, Captain Beechey was instructed to sunif 
the parts of the PaciBc within his reach, of which il 
was important to navigators that a more eomclit- 
lineation should be laid down. These obeervaiiou 
were not, however, to retard his arrival at the a^ 
pointed rendezvous later than the lOtli of July 183C; 
and he was directed to remain at Beliring's Stnit 
to the end of October, or to as late a period as llie 
season would admit, without incurring the risk cf 
spending the winter there. During this intervalbe 
was to navigate from Kotiebue's Sound northward, 
and afterwards to continue in an easterly couiw 
along the main shore as far aa the ice would allow. 
Captain Beechey'a survey of various portions of Ok 
Pacific does not fall within the plan of this work. 

On the 2d of June, having left the Sandtridl 
Isles, he shaped his course for Kamtschatka, andtf 
the 27th was becalmed within six miles of PetiO- 
palauski. The best guides to this harbour ai* a 
range of high mountains, on one of whidi, upwwdi 
of 11,000 feet in height, a volcano is in conxUDl 
action. It was a serene and beautiful evening vrboi 
they approached this remote quarter of the world, 
and all were struck with the magnificence of il* 
mountains capped with perennial snow, and ruiiij 
in solemn giandeux qcc e.bove the other. At,' 
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Tttis the volcano emitted dark columns of smoke ; 
and from a aprinkjing of black spots upon the snow 
to the leeward it was conjectured tliere had been 
a recent eruption. From Petropalauski Captain 
Beechey sailed on the 1st of July for Kotzebue'a 
Sound. " We approached," says lie, " the strait 
which separates the two great uontiuentA of Aaia 
and America, on one of those beautiful still nights 
well known to all who have visited the arctic re. 
gions, when the sky is without a cloud, and when 
the midnight sun, scarcely his own diameter below 
the horizon, tinges with a bright hue all the north- 
ern circle. Our ship, propelled by an increasing 
breeze, glided rapidly along a smooth sea, startling 
from her path Rocks of aquatic birds, whose flight, 
in the deep silence of the scene, could be traced by 
the ear to a great distance." Having closed in with 
the Ameriean shore some miles northward of Cape 
Prince of Wales, they were visited by a little Esqui- 
ntBUX squadron belonging to a village situated on a 
low sandy island. The natives readily sold every 

I thing they possessed, and were cheerful and good- 
humoured, though exceedingly noisy and energetic. 
Their bows were more slender than those of the 

I islanders to the southward, but made on the same 
principle, with drift-pine, assisted with thongs of 
hide or pieces of whalebone placed at the back, and 
neatly bound with small cord. The points of their 
arrows were of bone, flint, or iron, and their spean 
headed with the same materials. Their dress was 

I similar to that of the other tribes on the coast. It 

L' conaisted of a shirt which reached half-way down 
the thigh, with long sleeves and a hood of rein.deer 
skin, and edged with gray or white foK fur. Be- 
. I 
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sides this they bad a jacket of eider.drake abini 
sewed together, which, when engaged in war, thej 
wore below their other dress, reckoning it a tolrr- 
ably efficient protection against an arrow or a tpmr- 
thrust. In wet weather tliey threw over the fm 
dress a shirt made of the entrails of the whale, 
which, being well saturated with oil and grease, wu 
water tight ; and they also used breedies of dfc^l 
hide and seal-skin boots, to the upper end of wUdi 
were fixed strings of sesuhorse hide. It was ibrit 
fashion to tie one of these strings round the waiA, 
and attach to it a long tuft of hair, the winji uf * 
bird, or sometimes a fox's tail, which, dangling be. 
hind as they walked, gave them a ridiculous ap- 
pearance, and may probably have occasioned tin 
report of the Tsdiuktschi recorded in Muller thil 
the people of this country have tails like dogs* 

On the 22d July, the ship anchored in Kotzebue't 
Sound, and after exploring a deep inlet on its nor- 
thern shore, which they named llotliam Inlet, prs- 
ceeded to Cfaamisso Island, where the Blowom mu 
to await Captain Franklin. A discretion ary power 
had, however, been permitted to Captain BeecbeT, 
of employing the period of his slay in sun-eying the 
eoBst, provided this could be done witliout the nA 
of missing Captain Franklin. Havuig aci-onlioidf 
directed the barge to keep in-shore on the look-out 
for the land-party, he sailed to the northwani, and 
doubling Cape Krusenstem, completed an exanuM- 
tion of the coast by Cape Thomson, Point Mope, 
Cape Lisburn, Cape Beaufort, and Icy Cape, the 
farthest point reached by Captain Cook. As then 
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were here strong indications of the ice closing in; 
and his instructions were positive to keep in open 
water if possible, he determined to return to Kotze- 
bue'a Sound, whilst he despatched the barge under 
Mr Eison and Mr Smyth to trace the coast to the 
north-eastwardj as far as they coald navigate. 

On this interesting service the barge set out on 
J7tb August, wliilst Beechey returned towards 
Kotzebue's Sound. On the night of the 25th they 
beheld, for the first time in these northern latitudes, 
» brilliant display of the Aurora Borealis. " It first 
appeared," says Captain Beechey, " in an arch ex- 
tending from west by north to north-eaat ; but the 
aj-ch shortly after its first appearance broke up and 
entirely disappeared. Soon after this, however, a 
new display began in the direction of the western 
foot of the first arch, preceded by a bright flame 
from which emanated coruscations of a pale straw 
colour. An almost simultaneous movement occur- 
red at both extremities of the arch, until a complete 
s^ment was formed of wavering perpendicular 
radii. As soon as the arch was complete, the light 
became greatly increased, and the prismatic colours, 
which had before been faint, now shone forth in a 
very brilliant manner. The strongest colours, which 
were also the outside ones, were pink and green, on 
the green side purple and pink, all of which were 
■a imperceptibly blended as in the rainbow. The 
green was the colour nearest the zenith. This mag- 
nificent display lasted a few minutes ; and the light 
had nearly vanished, when the north-east quarter 
sent forth a vigorous display, and nearly at the 
same time a corresponding coruscation emanated 
from the opposite extremity. The western. twi\. ol 
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the arch then disengaged itself from the horitoo; 
crooked to the northward, and the ^hole retirvd to 
the north-east quarter, where a bright apot hlutd 
for a moment, and all was darkness. There mt 
no noise audible during any part of our obaem- 
tione, nor were the compasses perceptibly affected.** 
During the voyage bat'k to Ohamisso Island, when 
they arrived on 27th August, they had repeated in- 
terviews with the Esquimaux, whose habits and 
disposition were in no respect different from Ume 
of the natives already described. They found Uieo 
imiformly friendly, sociable, devotedly fond of tfc 
bacco, eager to engage in traffic, and upon the whole 
honest, though disposed to drive a hard bargiui. 
On some occasions they attempted to impose upoo 
their customers, by skina artfully put together » 
&a Us represent an entire fish ; but it was difficvU 
to determine whether they intended a serious fmid 
or only a piece of humour, for they laughed hvartiif 
when detected, and appeared to consider it a good 
joke. Their persons, houses, and cookery, vrereall 
exceedingly dirty, and their mode of salutation wm 
by a mutual contact of noses ; sometimes liddnf 
their hands and stroking first their own faces, ud 
afterwards those of the strangers.t The rapiditv 
with which these people migrated from plair ta 
place was remarkable. On one occasion the motiiM 
of two haidoTB under sail were watched by the OM 
of the Blossom. The people landed at a spot BMt 
Choris Peninsula, drew up the boats on the htaA 
turning them bottom upwards, pitched tenti. ui 
n an incredibly short time transferred to tl 





' -wtole contents of their fittle vesaeis. On visiting 
the encanipineiit an hour after, every tiling was 
' found in as complete order as if they liad been do- 
I miciiiated on tJie spot for months ; and the surprise 
of the sailors was raised to the highest by the va- 
riety of articles which, in almost endless succession, 
they produced from their little boats. " Prom the 
1 two baidars they landed fourteen persons, eight tent. 
' poles, forty deer-skins, two kayaks, many hundred- 
weight of fish, numerous skins of oil, earthen jars 
fiir cooking, two living foxes, ten large dogs, bundles 
of lauces, harpoons, bows and arrows, a quantity of 
whalebone, skins full of clothing, some immense nets 
i' made of hide for taking small whales and porpoises, 
; eight broad planks, masts, sails, paddles, &c., be- 
I aides sea-horse hides and teeth, and a variety of 
I namelesa articles always to be found among the 
, Eaqnimaus."* 

I In the mean time, Mr Elson in the barge proceed- 
1, ed along the shore for seventy miles, as far as a pro- 
montory, denominated by Beechey Cape Barrow, 
which was afterwards discovered to be only distant 
140 miles from the extreme point of Franklin's dis- 
coveries. Upon this new line of coast posts were 
erected at various distances, with directions for 
Captain Franklin, should he succeed in pushing so 
f far to the westward. A frequent communication 
was opened with the inhabitants, who were found to 
resemble the other Esquimaux, with the unpleasant 
difference that their manners were more rude and 
Ixiisterous, and their conduct in some instances decid- 
edly hostile. Point Barrow, the most northerly 
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part of America yet diacovered, formed the Umu 
nation to a spit of land jutting out several mila 
from thij more regular coast-line. The width of tbe 
neck did not exceed a mile and a half; on theo- 
treraity were aeveral small lakes, and on its euten 
side a village. The danger of being shut in by tht 
ice was now great, and Mr Elaon determined W 
land, obtain the neeeHsary observations, erect a pori, 
and deposite instructions for Franklin. Thia pUa, 
however, was frustrated by the violent conduct of 
the natives, who assembled in fonnidable numbMi 
and threatened to attack the crew of the bai^ 
which consisted only of eight men. It wa> tbofc 
fore judged prudent to proceed as speedily u pwri 
hie to the rendezvous at Chamisso Island, wioA 
they reached on the 9th of September, not willMl 
considentble difficulty, having been obliged to ti 
the barge round Cape Smyth, through a sea Ihi 
ly beset with ice, that threatened every moment 10 
close with its impenetrable walls and cut off tbdi 
return. The result of Captain Beechey'g voytift, 
and of the expedition undertaken uuder his anUn 
by Mr Elson and Mr Smyth, was the addition af 
a new and extensive line of coast to the geogttfkj 
of the polar regions. The actual distance helm 
the extreme points reached by Captain FranUil 
and Mr Elson being so small, there is eT«iy n 
son to believe that the navigation of this renw 
ing portion will not be attended with any verjr !•• 
midable or insurmountable obstacles. 

In the following year Beechey, in ob(^ieiicel> 
his instructions, returned to Kotzebue's Sound, aiii 
recommenced his examination of the coast in tb 
hope of extenAinft^^iaanvifjV^tiudCapeBifnm, , 
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and either joining Fmnklin or collecting gome cer- 
tain intelligence regarding his enterprise. In both 
objects he had the mortification to fail : He found 
tile posts erected the preceding year and the buried 
bottles remaininj!; untouched, and the state of the 
weather rendered it necessary to put alxtut be- ' 
fore reaching Icy Cape. It had been previously 
arranged, that the signal to be used by Franklin, if 
he arrived on an nnknown coast during the night, 
should be a beacon kindled on the clilTs ; and, on 
passing Cape Krusenstem after dark, their attention 
wsw arrested by a large fire blazing on an eminence. 
Every eye on board was fixed on the welcome light, 
and every bosom beat with the delightful expcc 
tatton of soon seeing their friends. The ship was 
brought to, and hope almost passed into certainty, 
SI B boat Wfis seen jiulling from the shore. On ex- 
amining her through the telescope by the light of 
the Aarnra Borealis, siime sanguine spirits declared 
they could discern that slie was propelled l)y oars 
instead of paddles, and it needed only a slight ad. 
ditional exertion of the fancy to be assured that the 
dress of the crew was European. In the midst 
of these excited and enthusiastic feelings, the harsh 
and boisterous voices of the natives suddenly broke 
^ on their ear, and tlie pleasing picture which their 
^ Imagination had been so busy in constructing faded 
C away in a moment, leaving nothing before them 
■ bat two sorry Esquimaux baidars and their unlovely | 
occupants. 

From this point Captain Beechey's voyage pre- 
sented few features of new or striking interest. In 
ig'a Strait they were visited by a splendid 
lition of the Aurora Borealia, aniV uiv^^t \\ih | 
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coruscations of pink, purple, aod green Miys, which 
shot up to the zenith in the shape of a gigantic 
cone, they anchored off Chamisso Island. Afiet 
the discovery of two capacious harbours, which tht; 
named Port Clarence and Grantley Harbour, thtj 
took their final departure from the Polar Sea im 
the 6th October 1827. On the 29th, a flight «f 
large white pelicans apprized them of their approach 
to the coast of California ; and after touching it 
Monterey and San Bias, they arrived at ValpareiM 
on the 29lli April 1828. On the 30th June, thej 
passed the meridian of Cape Horn in a gloamT 
snow.atomi, and made Rio on the 21st July. Their 
voyage from Rio to England was completed in li>rtir- 
nine days, and they arrived at Spith€nd on the 13th 
October 1828. He found that the expedition of 
Franklin had preceded him in his return by mon 
than a year, having reached Liverpool on the Stkb 
September 1827; its transactions occupied two ye*n 
and nearly eight months, whilst Beechey liad btM | 
absent on his voyage three years and a half. ,~ 
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CHAPTER V. 

Introductory Observations. 

jn id the Character of European Intercnnrse nith nnciTJl- 

K NatianB — The Absencf of Sandy DeserU, a {fiand Featnni 

tklB Plivsicid Attributes of -AmeriiA — tieneral JSouudorieB of 

gDiqtncIa at)erwBrd9 treated nf in Detail— Early SourcMi of 

[ion regarding' the Natural Hintory of North America — 

View of the Fur-countrie»— Passages across the Rockj 

lina — Plaini and Valleys along (he Pacific Shore. 

The preceding historical narrative will have rendered 
our readers faaiiliar with the progress of navigation and 
diacovery along the shores of North America; while the 
sketches which hare been presented of the joumefs of 
Meame and Mackenzie, as well as of tiie more recent 
expeditions of Franldin and Richardson, will have exhi- 
bited an accurate and interesting picture of whatever is 
most worthy of record in the history and habits of the 
more central tribes. The unextinguishable boldness and 
persevering bravery of the human race are strikingly 
manifested by these achievements in maritime and inland 
adventure ; and while we are too often shocked by tile 
recital of deeds of violence and bloodshed, — by unprovokei! 
and unpardonable aggression on the part of the invaders, 
and by imsparing revenge, in reiaUation, by the darker 
savage, — we cannot but admire the eneig,^ a\»i!i tti&iesb 
daring exhibited on either side, though we maf V» ol'KO. 




regret the want of a gentler and n 
In regard, however, to the later expediljons, espccuUj 
those from the Britislt shores, the phiJanthropUt and pln- 
loBopher must have been ahke dehghted by the amelion- 
tion which has taken phics in our mode of incdwant 
with the " painted men," who are no longer massacred w 
ihe beasts that perish, but, even when Bought after origi- 

" " *■ -..!■-.. ... ^ yjlie. 

die germ of an immortal life. But by what a catalogue 
of crimes was the name of Christian first made known » 
many nations of the Western World ; and by what end 

rnny and the sword of an exlerminatinp: war, wot tM 
inddiouB pretences of peace so often followed np ta 
the civilized nations of Europe! The cross v!»e toita 
but a vain and hoUow symbol in tlie hands of those blood. 
stained and avaricious men, who sought to plant upon* 
false foundation that glorious banner to wliich God abac 
giveth the increaae'. The last entry in the foOowing 
mmptuouB enumeration was probably omitted in Ik 
bool^ of (hose proud traders : — " The merchandne d 
gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, Mat 
line linen, and purple, and silk, and acarlet, and all ifn. 
ine wood, and all manner vesitels of ivory, and all nunaa 
vessels of most precious wood, and of brass, and tnm, ttti 
marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and ointmeati, Md 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wiMt, 
and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and idne^ 
and — Koult of men.' ' 

We have now to describe the characteristic feahmtf 
the Natural History of the Northern Parts of Amoica, I 
task rendered comparatively easy, in many important po- 
ticulars, by the labours of those intrepid men, the rtoni 
of whose ailventurouB expeditions by land uid ica bt 
already engaged (lie attention of the reader. Indeed «( 
know of no better or more conclusive argument aguU 
those who venture to doubt the propriety of scientific a- 
ploration, on account of the uncertain fulfilment of mdi 
of our most sanguine expectations, than the great adtum- 
ment which has recendy been effected in our natural know- 
ledge of far countries. It is true that the north-west ;•>- 
sage has not yet been achieved, and it may be b 



never will be achieved, conaiBlently with the aCrictljr uliti. 
tariaii views of iDerety commercial enterprise ; but even 
Although we should never bave it in our power to subBti- 
tate bad musketaforthe arrows and harpoons of the akjn- 
clad EsquimauXj and should be forever doomed to a con- 
dnoance uf our present lengthened navigation to the east, 
em aborts of Asia, — still it is something to say that we 
have almost completed om' geographical knowledge of the 
fdrcumlerence of the nortliern paratlels of tlie earth ; and 
iha if the raerchant cannot exchange his commodities by 
a niore rapid route, a stock of intellectual food, and a 
rich library both of useful and entertaining knowledge, 
has been already provided, aiid wiU doubtless increase for 
the benefit of future generations. It is to the two expe. 
ditioDs under Sir John Franldin that we owe the better 
part of our information regarding the natural history of 
the interior diatricta of the fur-countries of North Ame- 
rica; and although the collecting of specimens did cer- 
tainly form but a secondary Direct in comparison with 
those great geograpliical problems, the solution of which 
was looked forward to as the principal and more important 
^enilt, yet it is gratifying to know that in the performance 
of higher duties of difficult and dangerous achievement, 
these resolute men neglected notliing which coiUd in any 
way conduce to the completion of our knowledge of the 
countries they explored. 

Before entering into any zoological details, we shall tie. 
vole a briei' space to the consideration of one of the moM 
peculiar and influential features in the physical character 
of the New World, viz. the absence of eandu deverti. It 
has been well observed that the physical conformation of 
North America precludes the possibiUty of those arid 
wastes. They result from a want of moisture, and attach 
to fflich extended phuns, in the more immediate vicinity of 
tbe tropics, as are too vast and disproportioned in relation 
to the quantity of rain which nature has assigned them; 
fi»diere — 

" Ko cloud cjf morning ilew 
Dillh trsTol through the wasiP air'a pnlhleas blue, 

They drink and are for ever liry ; for the castellated glo- 
ries of cloudJand float over them in vain ; and even when 
rentby thunderbolts, or illuminatedby\he\fciffiB%^gaiia ' 
of the red lightningj they never heai the TetTeab^&^nini^J 
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of the voice "of many weterB." Geographical obcem. 
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Son poiiitB out that whenever a contiDent or eoimayk 
expanded for more than a few hundred mUes beneath n 
equatorial sky, with a surface comparatively low and flu, 
it will become a desert. This is nothing more than ih 
natural leeulc of its inability to be supplieil with mtn^tuie. 
A great proportion of Africa, the central r^ons of An, 
Arabia, and even those parts of IndoBtan where nmn- 
tains do not prevail, have berome aleril and deaertoL VM 
chasms are thus created in which neither animal norn^ 
table life can flourish. 

New Holland probably owes its moistnre to ila iiadv 
situation ; and the peninsular form is no (loubt hi^li^ 
advantageous in tliat respect to the regions of Spain, lDdT> 
Greece, and Asia Minor, while the mountoin.ridgis of h- 
(loBtan render it essential service. ItischieSy owingeilfae) 

I the vicinage of the sea, or of some Alpine a 

Ty, that th - . ■ . . ^ ■ 

deserts do ni 

human race. Over a great extent of Central AAlca, mi 
some parts of Asia, along the coasts of the Bed S(k mi 
at the Indian Ocean, there does not seem to exist ■ mIL 
ciency of mountain-ranges to collect from the atmoiptar 
such stores of moisture as are nccesgaxy to fertilise thtM 
thirsty plains, and clothe their arid wastes with vcnkn 
No commanding Cordilleras overlook those buroing it' 
serts, — no upland vales, nor cool and doud-capped MK- 
mils, each witli its huge recess, 

" That keeps till Jane Dewmbtr'a snow," 
Kerve as the perennial fountains of refreEhing waUr. 

Let us briefly consider s few of the leading phjraal 
characters of America, with a view to ascertain the cm 
of its exemplionfroni desert rt^ons.* Within andbtht 
vicimty of the tropic. North America is composed of <!>■ 
may, cnmparadrely, be regarded as a narrow slip. I> 
enjoys all the advantages of an insular portion, and is i»- 
frrahed on either side by the vapours of Uie IraoshnM 
sea. Besides, the Cordilleras traverse the whole qattt 
rising upon the Klexican laUe-land U> an devalioe ' 

* Si!c a Hhort Tsjier entitled "The United Staten ire 
fruin Dcaens, and all the Evits cansecjurnt Ihen-oa,' piilil 
Mr FealherMontiaodi'sMortMjs Moenrm iimraal o( 
Natural Sconce. nilaiA^ja, fcjiguA.Y'iftV 
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11,000 feet. All the winds of beaven, and especially the 
deeply-saCurated trades, pour faith (heir never-ceasing 
TapouTE on this well-dispoacil region, and clothe ila 
lei^thened slopes anil undulating pJalns with all the rich 
luxuriance of a life-sustaining Tegetation. " These frieniU 
l]r mountains, after upheaving the tropical parls of our 
Ctmtinent to the r^ons of eternal verdure, bear aloft 
their wide-sprea<l arms (the Chipewjan and Alleghany 
FEingea) as far as it is necessary to counteract the beaU 
of a southern sun, and impart fertility Co the great valley 
of the Mississippi, which seems especially confined to their 
fostering care. But when elevations become no longer 
easential to the certainty of moisture and vegetation, they 
ainkintothegreatplainBof Canada, and disappear. How 
wite is this arrangement ! For, if these mountains had 
canied their characteristic elevation far north, they would 
have chilled, with their eternal snows, all die northern 
pottion oi' our country, and rendered it barren,— not from 
aroueht and deserts, hut, what is equally to be deprecated, 
the UighlE of intolerable cold. These friendly ranges of 
mountains are thus the everlasting guarantee of our coun- 
try's fertility. The Alleghany range derives its moisture 
man the Atlantic, and waters not only all the slates that 
intervene between it and that ocean, but the states and 
<Iistricts tliaC rest upon its western Irase, and contributes 
its fidi part to the great plains of Missinsippi and Missouri. 
The Rocky, or Chepewyan range, draws heavily from 
the Faciiic Ocean, and abundanQy waters, not oiily that 
slope, but the extended plains which raeetita eastern base. 
The narrow slopes of the two ranges of mountains which 
border the two oceans, are easily and very naturally ir. 
rigated from those oceans; and their slopes, pointing in- 
wards from the oceans and the plains immediately in 
contact with them, draw moisture from the numeroua 
founts and reservoirs of the mountains themselves. The 
great valley of the Mississippi, however, is 
and too important to the rising generation 
try, to be left to any uncertain supply of m 
sources of the mountains with which it is entUaded might 
prove to be inadequate, and certainly would, if all de- 
pended on them. Other guarantees are found, and pow. 
erAil aids provided in the case. That great valley opens 
itself without barrier, on the southern en&, U> X^ Xiw^ 
mads, which become deflected by ^ 'M.exiwii. 
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enter it fraunht with all [lie inoislure of Uie 
depoiitD on this region a supply liu-rally flic* 
because those winds theiTieelves are perpotu&l."' 

But even ahoulil the vast mnsBcs of vapour wlucbuiha 
over these niniestic mountainB, anil are carried thiaua bf 
the troile-winds, be insufficient to supply with mtHston tbt 
almost bouiulIesK plains of the Western World, I'rovidsnce 
has there collectwl the miRhtieBt reservoirB of frc*h wUr 
trhidi exist on thesurface of the known eartli, Tbrnal 
lakes of Canaita, over which the winds arti penwtuiBf 
aweepin);, and from which arise innumerabie ebuito tf 
vapour, insure a ncver-failinn supply of wat«r to Uw cOb 
liguouB portions of the plain. 'l%ua, table-landa md 
rocky mountains, a circumambient ocean, atul th« mcsl 
magnificent internal reBervoirs, all co-opernl£ to innm 
especially to the territory of the United Stales, a peqMtHl 
supply of moisture. The natural fertilitv of ilie hiU b 
iheretore Kreat, and yields abundantly and with i-tvttiDn 
to the wants at man. Tliia humidity is moreover miC 
tempered, and is rarely poured forth in aujierabaniliiwb 
northern European countries, and even in Gmt 



Britain and Ireland, our owii familiar homes, ttwoM 
more frequently fail from excess than Ueflcitmcy ufmm^ 
In the former case, the tf^aln is either bUgM 



in the fletd, or it moulds and rots m the granary, or tu 
quires a musty smell and flavour wliich render il asft 
tor the production of the liner breads. 

WliereverdescrtB prevail to a Kieat extent, they not oa); 
prevent v^^tation, and, consequently, prccluilt! the pofc 
dbility of a numerous population, but they also oumst 
a prgudicid inBuence over all the habitable iieigbbMh 
ing regions, 'i'hey draw from them their Tnoiatiire> nl 
thus render tlicir vegetation precariout. The heats thai 
steam from deaerts enfeeble tlie ve^lablc life of ibc ai- 
joining districts, and tlie airocco-wmds, collecting dilelfc 
nous matters from their l'evere<l surface, carrylai^tuoi, 
diseaae, and death, in their course, and convert the •tr- 
dant freshness of nature into an nrii! wJldcnuioL W'hai 
tile seasons and the cUmnte of a country w uncoiaiB, 
when no human effort can control thorn, and do w 
or foresight rentier the rcsulu of labour avstliUe, A* 
human creature himself partakes of the wiUnoi madit- 
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regolaritj of outward nature^ and is either a victim of the 
wrathful elements^ or a fierce and relentless devastator in 
his turn. £ven the very form of man^ in connexion with 
deserts^ is deprived of much of its natural symmetry ; it 
is thin^ dry^ emaciated^ and of a hlack or swarthy hue. 
He seems mere formed^ as it were^ to drift with the sands^ 
to move his limher and elastic frame with all the quick, 
nen that imcertainty may require ; hut he possesses not 
the muscular powers requisite to continuous and effective 
kboor. ^^ In such countries population is sparse^ and the 
&w who draw a scanty support from the stinted and im- 
eertain vegetation are unfixed in their hahits^ and wan. 
deters. They realize notiiing — ^improve not tiieir condi. 
tum — are actuated hy the sudden impulses of want^ or the 
emeigaicy occasioned hy the irregularities of the elements 
ttound tfaiem. If industry exists not^ and human labour 
be unavailable^ none of those improvements which change 
the condition of our race, and give to us character and 
comfort^ have any existence. Without surplus produc 
tioa there can be no commercial exchanges; a limit is 
thus placed to social improvement, and a barrier erected 
agjainst civilisation. Man, under such a state of things, 
cannot multiply his race, because his supply of food is 
fimited, — nor create wealth, because his labour is unpro. 
dnctiye and without stimulus, — nor make valuable inu 
piovements in the arts, comforts, and intercourse of society, 
because he has neither the means nor tiie necessary num. 
ben, — nor can he poUshand refine himself, becausenis state 
of society is essentiaUy wUd and violent."* In America tiie 
natural condition and consequent tendency of all things is 
widely different, for the himian race is there exempted from 
deserts and their concomitant evils. Hence a mighty power 
of fertility is slumbering even among tiie most unpeopled 
wastes ; iod nothing is wanting but the skill and persever- 
ance of man to make the " desert blossom as the rose." 

*• Pare element of waters ! wheresoe'er 

Thoa dost forsake thy subterranean haunts, 

Green herbs, bright flowers, and berry-beanng plants, 
Rise into life, and in thy train appear ; 
And, through the sunny portion of the year, 

Swift insects shine, thy hovering pursuivants. 

But, if thy bounty fail, the forest pants, 
And hiart, and hind, and hunter with his spear, 
Langvish and droop together." 

* Featbentaahaugh'a Monthly American Jo^irnaJL) ^o\. \» \k. ^- 
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The portion irf North America with the oaTonlbii- 
taiy of which we &re now about to be engaged, is esdtinfe 
of the southern pnrts of the Canadas, and of the wbglt 
of the United .States, But it comprehenite the entire tt 
those vast territories which lie to the northward of lb* 
't8th parallel, from the northern shore of Lake Superin 
to Melville Inland, in relation to latitude ; and from New- 
foundland and the eastern cape of Labrador to the P>- 
ninsula of Alaska, the western termination of the Bn*. 
fiian dominions in America, in r^ard to longitude.* Thec 
districts are very generally known under the name at 'it 
American/ur-counfriw, and it is indeed to the etnfhjf* 
of the Hudson's Bay Company and other commeitid 
travellers that we are largely inilebted for infonnatioD it- 
garding the zoological prtiductions of several eslensic 
tracts. For example; me earliest rollections of tbeUiA 
of Hudson's Bay were formed about 90 yeara ago Irf Ht 
Alexander Light, who was sent out by the Company k 
consequence of his knowledge of natural bietory. It ta 
been also recorded that Mr Isham, for a long time ■ Mk 
dent governor of various forts in the fiir-coantriet, «B> 
cupicd his leisure in preparing the skins of beaata, Hi^ 
and fishes. These two gentlemen, we are informed If 
Dr Hichard son, returned to Englandabout theyear ITWi 
and, fortunately for the advancement of science, intnatol 
their specimens to Mr George Edwards, the ingemav 
author of the " Natural History of Birds, and other im 
iindescribed Animals," — a publication which ha* boB 

* In Bpeaking of the boundaries nf tlie Blmoet boondka* HiBM' 
I ien of the RuHaiaa dDiuiniua, we feel indined to qoaliF; the ■!{■■ 
,-ion bj the words used in Ibe apirileii inscription engraved talk 
pece of plale presented to Cnlonet Behm. That j^ntloMUi oi 
rommandanl ol the province of Kunlachalka in the lime of CaftM 
Cook, and had entertained the great nav^toruid hiicn<n>> 
humane and gcnorovs spirit. The inscripUou, of w lijdi Iht o^* 
nition is gTHceful, [una v (ullows i — 

ViRO EoREOio MAGNO DE Behm ; qui Itnpeiatrids A:if» 
lissimB Cnlhi'rinie auspiciis, siunmaquc aninu benij^itale, BTi,fv 
hus pmerat, KamlBCliatbe litloia, nnTibas iiautiifi|U« Tliilawiii 
hnapila pnebuit i eoatiue in terminiii, /i i/iii «(r»/ ImjitTiB Anaoi 
I'mstri ef plomndis, mala multa perpeuoi ilenti vice eI«|iiL i*- 

NAVALIB BbITAHNICA SEPTEMVIBI ID altquoiD lnJHJIiimi* 

lam insignis meinanam> anueisiinKi gratlHaimoque aninn, iim, fax- 



duracterize 



nized sa the most original and valuable work of 
the land in the English language. In the course of the 
year 17i9, Ellis" and Drage,t the latter of whom was clerk 
to the California, published the respective narratives of 
Huat voyage, both of wliich tend to the iilustration of 
natural history. 

little information appears to have been received regard- 
ii^ these northern regions for about twenty years sue 
ceeding the last-mentioned period. Mr William Wailea 
went to Hudson's Bay in lT68for the purpose of making 
obaa-vatJons on the transit of Venus, and waa intrusted 
on his return by Mr Graham, governor of the Company's 
fort at Severn River, with a collection of qnadrupede, 
tarda, and fishes, for presentation to the Royal Society. 
These specimens were described by John Reinhold For- 
Ker,^ and appear to have excited so much attention that 
die Royal Society requesteil that directions should be 

f'ven by the governor and committee of the Hudson's 
ay Company, with a view to the more frequent and ex. 
tensive collection and transmission of objects of natural 
hiatory. Accordin|i;ly several hundxed specimens of ani- 
mals and plants, collected at Fort Albany, were trane- 
mitted by Mr Ilumphrey Martin. His successor, Mr 
Hutchins, was still more industrious; for he not on); 
prepared numerous specimens, but drew up minute de- 
scriptions of whatever quadrupeds and birds he could 
procure. It was in fact from his observations (preserved 
m a foho volume in the Library of the Hudson's Bay 
Companyll) that Pennant and Latham chiefly derived 
whatever was valuable in their works§ regarding the 
fleatbered tribes of Hudson's Bay. Cook's third voyage 
direw some light, from circumstances not now very etS- 
taent, on the species of the north-west of America and 
BfJuing's Straits. If Pennant's " Arctic Zooli^" waa 
puUished in 17BA, and contains the most ample deacrip- 
tive catalogue of Arctic American quadrupeds and birds 

■ Voyage to Hudxuu'a Bay in tbe Dobba and Califurnia. 

+ Voyage by Hadaon's StraigiitB. J Pliil. Traos. 1772. 

I For this iDformBtinn ne are indel>t«l tu Dr Rid ' 
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^ Arctic Zoology, and General SyocipAlB of Bird«> 

^ FroiB the want of engraved repreeentattana, and the s 

iestmetiDB or dispersiua of tbe specimens cuQecliA,'\\.'u 

cah to ideatify tbe spectai with predsion. 
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which had appearwl prior 
volumeG. 

These may be regarded 
rale sources of informatloi 




hftbitHof nomeof themore common xpecies, and the kA- 
know:i voyages of Vancouver, Portlock, IVIcares, nd 
LanfiBdortt, to the north-west, — and the Journey* d 
Lewis and Clarke to (he banks of (he Columbia, eonlii- 
hule to our stock of knowledge, yet no very imporlKil 
results were thereby obtained. The naturalists stischd 
to Kotzebue's expedition also acquired some iafo(iiul)>ii 
regarding the zoology of the north-west cobsIb ; and ibr 
Appendix to Captain Beechey'a Vovage, now in preput- 
tion, will probably throw conaiderable light on those fer. 
lorn rq^ions of the world.* 

The modt exact and systematic information which wt 
possess regarding the zoology of tlie extreme nortben 
shores and insular groups of America ia contained in ibe 
Appendices to thevoysgcfl of Captains Hossand PsrTj.iD 
Mr Joseph Sabine's Appendix to the Narrative of Sir icAa 

* Wc ghould cladly haic avnilni nunwlicii oT tlif infaroBlia 
cndtaiDMl in tlie Zunrngicsl Appendik lo Captutn B«t-he}'i fdk 
llahed voynge, which we underAtand has been for Aimfl tinr pfirtsl 
It has Dot yet, hoHerer, made its appeeraoce. Fpw ■pecimMrf 
ijuudrupedB were broiuht by tliat eiputiliun frnm Nnrlti Aaoftii 
and WB are informed Uinl the only new one was a miuiirol ftia &■ 
hlbmiB. Dr BichanlHOn hax huppUed a list of sU the muBda 
known to inhabit the Padflc CosHt to the nurtb of CalUon^ h 
inohides 70 nperiea, of which the foUowiDe are nut ia tlw Pkm 
Boreal!. AmencBDBi Tiz. l?a»ur«:AnipiU;£uhHhnltLZoDlcf 
AtL pL 3 i Feiii concii''>r ,- F. onea ; six ipeciH id h*] ; 



. .._ J DidelpM 
hit (Rich.), dencrihed rmm Mr Collie's 
_u.....t !q Behrinir'g Straits, but no «ii« 
- ■ ^- ..ofFWL 



U 11 nllied to /*™iBota nxmomu.of I^laiji Arelnmf emhffi 
EachBclb pi, 0, a spedea reaenhliog jlrctomyji ptWHOtUM of n» 
oant ; aniT Sclunu Coliiai (Bich.> from Sao Blu, Catilbn^ 

Wa are further iofonwd IliBt in this riHlhi«mtn|{A|i»adUi Mr 
Vigors enumerutea nearly 100 spedea of tHrdji; bllt as the kmtfli* 
at which they were procured were nut nivinalTy noted whh |n(V 
ill be the min difficult lodefinotheiangeii of those whU 



charactec 

Few northern fis^iea wore Q\i\amcA;bM. Mr Bennet, 
WOount of BiicVi aa ncie pracunA U. ^asfuAAiiu. 
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Franklin's ^Mi Journey, and in Dr Kichardson's " Fauna 
Boreali-Americana,"— a work lately characterizetl as an 
" adroirable volumcj which, while it conveys more sub- 
stantial informatioii on the sulgect of Arctic zooli^ than 
aay publication that has appeared since the time ot Pen- 
nant, je also highly valuable as correcting the occasional er- 
rors of diat excellent work, and adding all the most useful 
and interesting infonnatioii which has been more recently 
acquired."" The best account which we yet possesa oi 
the aoology of Greenland is that of Otho Fabricius,t 
The ornithology of that country has Ukewise been ably 
illuatrated by Captain Sablne-lf 

We shall now proceed t« give a concise general view of 
the nature of the difierent tracts of country of which we 
are afterwards to describe the zool<^cal productions. 
This we shiUl do in conformity with the views tio lucidly 
preBentedby Dr Richardson. || 

The Rocky Mountains form the most interesting and 
prominent feature in the physical geography of North 
America. Though much nearer the western than the 
eastern shore of that great continent, they appear to form, 
in relation to the distribution both oi' plants and aiiimak, 
a strongly-marked line of demarcation, which presents a 
barrier to the progress or migration of many species. No 
doubt, the direction of this vast chain being from south 
to north, it lies in the line of, rather than at right angles 
to, the usual course of migration, and therefore opposes 
a less formidable barricade than if it were stretched acrot 
the continent. As it is, however, the natural produc 
tions which occur on the plains on different sides of this 
loigthened range exhibit a iwnHiderable dissimilarity. 
Nature, under the regulation of the laws of Providence, 
has no doubt made many exceptions to this rule in favour 
of species which occur on both sides of the chain ; 
the diatribuljon both of plants and animals, if not re^ 
lated, is at least modiHed by the intervention of tliese 
mountains. 

This continuous chain, of which the loftiest peak aU 
tains to an elevation of 1S,000 feet, stretchei ' " " " 
in a north-west direction, and, pursuing a 

• Eiiinhiirt'li RflviBW, No, IIW, p. MG. f Fau 
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parallel with the shores of the Pacific Ocean, termlaon 
about the 70lh ilegree of north latitude, to tlie WGatwtnl 
of the mouth of ihe Mackenzie Itiver, and mthin ^hlaf 
the Arctic Sea. Though much inferior in lieight (o lb 
Andea of the southern continent, of which, however, b 
a general aenae, they may be r^^ded as the liurlhini 
continuation, they greatly exceed in elevation the oAif 
mountain-chains of North America. This, indeed, b»- 
comcB apparent from a conaideration of the coarse* ffT llw 
great rivers of the country, all of which, with the txi 
tion of the lake.bom St Lawrence, derive their soo 
and primary atreama from the Kocky MountAios, boM> 
ever different may be the direction in which th^r mloi 
flow. The Columbia, for example, which falls into iW 
Northern Pacific Ocean in the 4eth parallel, doireaiK 
primary Btreamalrom the western slopes of the same nuiy 
chain, uie eastern sides of which give rise to tht waters of Ik 
Miesouri, which, following a Kiuth-easEerly and souttwin 
direction, terminate their long-conlinueil courae of ♦"" 
mikain the Gulf of Mexico. The Soakatchawan, in \ 
its greatbrancheB,likewiBeflowafrDm the eastern alopaitf 
the Rocky Mountains, snci, uniting; its Btreama a than m 
below Carlton House, it flowa throuj^li Lake Winipeg, us 
then, assuming the name of Nelson Itiver, it empties ind^ 
in the vicinity of Cape Tatnam, into Hudson's Bq. 
In like manner, the Mackenzie, which, in respect of Mb 
na^ be regarded sa the third river in North Amnkt 
(being inferior to the Miasouri and St Lawrence alOM^ 
derives its two main branches, the Elk and Peace Ki*Mh 
from theae mountains; and ere long, flowing northwMrii 
and in a north-westerly direction, it opens its nutnosa 
mouths into the Polar Sea, after a course of nearlv law 
miles. It may be mentioned as a singular fact, tMl tfct 
Peace Hiver actually rises on the western side of ik* 
Rocky Mountain ridge, within SOI) yarda of the IMUO 
of the TacootcheaHC, or Fraser's Itiver, which flom IBM 
the Strait of Georgia, on tlie western shore.* 

At a considerable distance below its issue from GihI 
Slave Lake, and where (he lllsckcnzie makes iu iff 
near approach to tlie Itocky Alountains, it is joineil to 
a large stream which runs a little to the Doithwan!* I 
the Peace Hiver, and flows along the eastern btM vt 4^^ 



mmuitains. It whb called the River of the Mountains by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie; but it has since, on arcount of 
I great magnitudCj become more generally rect^piisetl 
r iae traders under the name of the South Branch of 
le Mackenzie. The Maclienzie also receives several 
odter lai^ streams in the course of its seaward journey, 
■nd among others Great Bear Lake River, whose head- 
waters draw their source from the banks of the Copper- 
mine River, and Peel's River, which issues from the 
Hocky Mountains in latitude 67°. " Immediately after 
the junction of Peel's River," Dr Richardson observes, 
" the Mackenzie separates into numerous branches, which 
i flew to the sea through a great delta coinposcd of alluvial 
mud. Here, from the richness of the soil, and from the 
river burstiiig its icy chains comparatively very early in 
the ieason, and irrigating the low delta with the warmer 
waters brought from countries ten or twelve d^ees 
j ftrtber to the southward, trees flourish, and a more lux- 
uriant vegetation exists than in any place Id the same 
parallel an the North American continent."* In latitude 
«e°, there are many groves of handsome while spruce. 
fin, and in latitude Sf)°, on the desolate shares of the 
Pdar Sea, dense and well-grown willaw-thickets cover 
the fiftt islands ; while currants and gooseberries grow on 
die drier hummocka, accompanied by showy epilobiums 
I and perennial lupins. The moose-deer, the beaver, and 
^ die American hare, follow this extension of a life-sus- 
j ttimng vegetation, and the existence of these herbivorous 
J miinafB induces a corresponding increase in the localities 
g of wolves, foxes, and other predaceous kinds, 
p The above mentioned are tlie principal rivers which 
g traverse the fur-countries of America. There are, how- 
g trer, a few others of smaller size, the banks of which 
jidded their share of the natural history collections, and 
inay therefore be briefly noticed. Hayes River takes 
ito origin from the neighbourhood of Lake Witiipeg, and, 
ttfter running a course almost parallel to that of Nelson's 
'^v^, it fuls into the same quarter of Hudson's Bay. 
Vwk Factory, so frequently mentioned in the narratives 
nC our northern expeditions, atanJa on the low alluvial 
tooint that separates the mouths of these tworivers. The 
SliBBtiinippi, or, as it is sometimes called, the English 

" FaoBa Bonali-AwericBBO, vuL L, liitroducliQa,^. IXJO. 
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River^ falls into Hudson's Bay at ChnrchilL Its upper 
stream is denominated the Beaver River^ and takes iti 
rise from a small ridge of hills, intermediate between a 
bend of the Elk River and the northern brandi of ibe 
Saskatchawan. Lastly^ the Coppermine River deriva 
its origin not far from the east end of Great Slave Lake^ 
and pursuing a northerly course^ already made funfliar 
to our readers^ it flows through the Barren Grounds iniv 
the Arctic Sea. It is inferior in die to several brandiei 
of the Mackenzie ; and as there are few alluvial depoata 
along its banks, it is deficient in that comparative luxu- 
riance of v^etation which, along the banks of the Ma& 
kenzie, induces several species of herbivoroua quadrupedi 
to sedc a higher latitude than they elsewhere attain. Did 
our limits permit we could dwdl with pleasure on diii 
example of the interconnexion or mutual dependence of 
the links of a lengthened chain offsets in natural histocy. 
There are various practicable passages across the Rod^ 
Mountains. Sir Alexander Mackenzie crossed them in m 
year 1 793, at the head of the Peace River, between latitude 
5S° and 56°. The same route was followed in 1806 by i 
party of the North-west Company, who went to form a set 
tlement in New Caledonia. It is still occasionally used hj 
the servants of the Hudson's Bay Company. In the year 
1805, Lewis and Clarke effected a passage at the head d 
the Missouri, in latitude 47°, on their way to the moudi 
of the Columbia. Dr Richardson informs us, that for 
several years subsequent to that period, the Nortluwert 
Company were in the habit of crossing in latitude 52^°, at 
the head of the north branch of the Sa^tchawan, between 
which and one of the feeding streams of the Columbia 
there is a short portage ; but of late years, owing to the 
hostility of the Indians, that route has been deserted, 'and 
the Hudson's Bay Company, who now engross tiie wh<^ 
of the fur.trade of that country, make use of a more length- 
ened portage between the northern branch of the Colum- 
bia and the Red Deer River, one of the branches of the 
Elk or Mackenzie. We are likewise informed that at 
tempts have been recentiy made to effect a passage in (he 
6Sd parallel of latitude ; but although sevend ridges of the 
mountains were crossed, it does not appear that any 
stream flowing towards the Pacific was attained. 

The latest journeys actoea xVifi ^q«^V:^ Mountains with 
which we happen to\)e acxfflmto^» iifc ^Qnoife <3ll Itoa^ 
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DnmuiKmd and Douglas^ . two skilful and enterprising 
botenistBy both bdonging professionally to that high class 
ef practical horticulturists for which Scotland has been 
loqg famouB, and of which she is so justly proud. 

Mr Dmmmond acted in the capacity of assistant-natu. 
idist to Sir John Franklin's second overland expedition^ 
and it was to his unrivalled skill in collectings and inde^ 
fttigaWe seal^ that Dr Richardson was indebted for a large 
proportion both of the botanical and zoological collections. 
He eootimied at Cumberland House in 1825^ and occupied 
faimaelf collecting plants during the month of July^ s^ter 
the main body of me expedition had departed northwards. 
He dien ascended the Saskatchawan for 660 miles^ to 
ESdmonton House^ performing much of the journey on 
hot, and amassing objects of natural history by the way. 
He left Edmonton House on the 22d of September^ and 
crowing a thickly- wooded swampy country to Red Deer 
Biyer, a branch of the Elk or Athabasca^ he travelled 
along ita banks until he reached the Rocky Mountains, 
die groond being by this time covered with snow. Hav. 
ing explored the portage-road for fifty miles across the 
mountains towards the Columbia River, he hired an 
Indian hunter, with whom he returned to the head of the 
Elk River, on which he passed the winter making coU 
lections, under privations which, Dr Richardson observes, 
" would have effectually quenched the zeal of a less hardy 
Batnralist" He revisited the Columbia portage-road dur. 
ing the month of April 1826, and continued in that vi. 
cinity until the lOth of August, after which he made a 
jonmey to the head-waters of the Peace River, during 
wluch he suffered severely from famine. But nothing 
damted, our enduring countryman, as soon as he had 
ffrtriw^ a supply of provisions, hastened back to the 
Cohimfaia portage, with the view of crossing to that river, 
and botanising for a season on its banks. However, when 
be had reached the west end of the portage, he was over- 
taken by letters from Sir John Franklin, informing bin 
duit it was necessary to be at York Factory in 1827. He 
was therefore obliged to commence his return, greatly to 
Ina own regret ; for a transient view of the Columbia had 
ilimiilated his desire to investigate its natural treasures. 
** Tlie snow," he observes, " covered the ground too dee^Vj 
to pennit me to add much to my collections in \!bi<&\^\.'^ 
Oiijp cfiBt the mouDtaiDB; but it waa impoBsi\:Ae U> %vo\^ 
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noticing the great superiority of the dimBte on die«M- I 
em aide of that lofty range. From theinstsnldtedMri I 
WwardB the Pacific commences, thereissvinUeiiiiBP* I 
nienC in the growth of dmher, and the variety of tcmt 1 
trees greasy increases. The few inosnes thai I gtaml 
in the excursion were ro fine thai 1 could not but Mj 
regtet that I was unable to pass a sesaon or two in at 
interesting rq^on." He now reluctantly turned hiilNt 
upon the mountains, and, returning by Edmonton Bam, 
where he spent some time, he joined Dr RichardM fl 
Carlton House, on hia homeward journey. Mr Drafr 
mond's cotlecdona on the mountains and plaina of Ar 
SaHkalchawan amounted to about 1500 apecies of pi 
150 birds, 50 quadrupeds, and a conaiderable numbtr^f 
insecta. He remained at Carlton House for s" "" 
after Dr llichardson had left that place, and, t 
to Cumberland House, he there met Captain Bacli, wtm 
he accompanie<l to York Factory. He had prtniootf, 
however, had the pleasure of heinp joined by aemmtij. 
man and kindred spirit, Mr David Doufjlaa, the ov 
indefatigable coUector to whom we bave atretuly alhiU 
Mr Douglaa hatl been engii^ed in g;athering plus k 
three years for the Horticultural Society, in Nortfa O^ 
fomia anil on the hanks of the Columbia River. Ht W 
croaseil the Rocky Mountains from the westward, ald« 
head of the Elk River, by the seme porta|;e-ratd jn- 
viously traversed hy Mr Drummond, and having q — 
a short time in visiting the Red River of I^ake Wlidi „ 
he returned to England along with Mr Drummmdbydt 
way of Hudson's Bay.* " Thus, a zone of at lean tm 
degrees of latitude in width, and reaching entinlj MM 
the continent, from the mouth ofthe Colnmbit (" *" 
of the Nelson River of Hudson's Bay, baa h 

by two of the ablest and most zealoua « 

England has ever sent forth ; while a sotw of d 
width, extending at right angles wi^ the Mber . 
Canada to the Polar Sea, has been more cunariljp & 
amined by the eKpeditions."-f- 

D(erpri*iBg men have b 

_ engiuTd in a second joumcj ofgreBl . 

vonoUB mgUinsar North America. Tlie different , 

■aluml hlslurf nie exfeCeil tn giua a rich harvMt bj 
•dd discriminating tn\iiiuiii. 
^ Fauna Botea\L-Xmeru:Tb&v»i 



idiaEreiml fllM^ , 
hharvMtl^^Mfe|^U 
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[t widely^Ktendeit tract of territory which lies to 
the eastward of the Rocky Mountains, and to the north 
of the MiBsouri and the Great Lakes, is now well known 
tv the Hudson's Bay traders, with exception of the shores 
of the Polar Sea, and a comer, bounded to the westward 
by the Coppermine River, Great Slave, Athabasca, 
WoUaslon, and Deer Lakes, to the southward by the 
Churchill or Missinnippi, and to the northward and east. 
ward by the sea. When viewed under a zoological aspect, 
we find that this north^easlem comer, more particularly 
known under the name of the " Barren Grounds," carries 
il8 porely Arctic character farther to the south dian any 
of Uie other meridians. This very bare and desolate por- 
lian of America is almost entirely destitute of wood, ex. 
eepi along the banks of its larger rivers. The rocks of 
du> district are primitive, and rarely rise to such an ele- 
Titioii as to deserve the name of mountain.ridges, being 
ta&er an assemblage of low hills with rounded summits, 
and more or less precipitous sidea. The soil of Che nar. 
row valleys which separate these hills is either an imper- 
GJct peat^earth, affonling nourishment to dwari' birches, 
•tunteil willows, larches, and hiack spruce trees, — or, 
. more eenernlly, it is composed of a rocky debris, consist- 
ing ofdry, coarse, quartzose sand, unadapWd to other ve- 
getation than that of lichens. The centres of the larger 
vaOeya are filled with lakes of limpid water, which are 
•tned with fish, even though frequently completely land- 
locked. More generally, however, one of these lakes dis- 
duiges its waters into another, tlirough a narrow gorge, 
hr a turbulent and rapid stream ; and, indeed, 
ne livers which irrigate these turren grounds may ai- 
Bwst be viewed as a chain of narrow and connected lakes. 
Vhe rein-deer or caribou, and tlie muak-oK, 
Tialing quadmpeds of these unproductive w 
die absence of fur-bearing speciea has prevented any set- 
^ment by the traders. The only human inhabitants are 
the caribmi-CBierB, — a people composed of a few forlorn 
&milie8 of the CMpewyans. 
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From the district above described, a belt of low primi- 
Ine rocka extends to the northern shores of Lake Supe- 
lior. Dr Richardson calculates its width at about 200 
, Diilefl; and be aCates that, as it becomes mote fatUbscV], 
llrenedea iroia the Rocky Mounluns, and. ^&X& ^ 
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the Barren GrouTKls in being well wooded. It ii boonU 
lo the eaatnar<l by « narrow strip of liniustone, }>ij»i 
which there in a flat, ttwampy, and jurtly alluvial diMMt, 
IbmiinR the western shores of Iluilson'a Buy. Thutncl 
from the western border of the low primitive tnct j* 
mentioned to the coast of Iludion'g Bay, hsii been 
the EaHem District, and presenta ua with aertt 
mala unknown to the higher latitudea. 

The Eastern District ia bounded to the weatwii 
flat limestone depo«ite ; and a remarkable chain o 
and rivers, such sa the Lake of the Woods, Lake Win- 
pee, Beaver Lake, and the central portion ui' L:hurchil« 
Miasinnippi, all of which Ue to the aoutliwanl tf At 
Melhye Portage, marks the line of junction of ih» " ~ 
formations. Tliia district, which I>r HichanlKiIi 
named the Limtstone Traet, is well wooiImI, and |n> 
ducea the fur-bearing animals in great abuiulance. At 
white or Polar bear, tlie Arctic fox, the lludaoa'a In 
lemming, and several other apeciea diaappcar, wtw 
their places arc Ailed up by bisons, bata, anil aq 
unknown to the other regions. 

Intermetliale between the limealone tr&ct and t 
of the Ilocky Mountains, tlierc ovcura a wide axpi. 
what ifl calleil in Amerira prairie land. So aUfdit an At 
ine<|uahUes of its surface, that the traveller, wIuIb O^^ 
ing it, is obtieeit to re^^late his course dtlier by thaaaBi 
]»8B or the observation of tlie heavenly bodiea. "" ~* 
is tolerably fertile, though for tlie greater prata 
and rather sandy. It supports, however, • thick g>0 
■ward, which yiel<U an abundant justure to innumaw 
herds of bison, and many species of deer; ami iliauiirt 
bear, the fiercest and moat powerful id' all th« nan 




American land-animals, properly ao i 

ouB portions of this wide-spreaif plain. Pnurii 

milar aspect, and still greater extent, are knoirii M !>• 
der the Arkansn anri Missouri rivera. Tli«y are aiU ■ 
become gradually narrower to the northward, and ■ 
tile southern portion of tlie fur-countrica they MUnd i> 
about fifteen <legrees of longituiie, from Manoeuba*, ' 
Maneetowoopoo, and Winlp^ooa Lakes, to the ha* ' 
the HocVy Mounlaitta. tWwuiwcuAenA ytainantf 1 
tially intetBectedb'(riAss«cA\iw<Viii*,wA.«iBi,"ai\«». t 
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nl rtremiB , of which the banks aie wooded ; and towards 
die akirtt of tlie plains many detached masses of finely. 
fcrmed timber, and jneces of still water^ are disposed in 
■0 pIcMJng and picturesque a manner, as to convey the 
idea lathar of a cultivated English park than of an Ame- 
riciii wildemesB. There is, however, so great a deficiency 
of wood in the central parts of these plains, that ^' the 
honterB," says Dr Richardson, '' are under die necessity 
of taking fiiel with them on their journeys, or in dry 
weather of making their fires of the dung of the bison. 
To the northward of the Saskatchawan, the country is 
mate btidcen, and intersected by woody Mils ; and on the 
bttikfl of the Peace River the plains are of comparatively 
vnaU extent, and are detached from each other by woody 
tacts : they terminate altc^ether in the angle between the 
Birer of the Mountains and Great Slave Lake. The 
abandanee of pasture renders these plains the favourite 
of various ruminating animals. * 



The preceding summary brings us to the base of that 
and continuous chain alr^y so often mentioned 
under the name of the Rocky Mountains. It is inhabited 
by many singular animals, some of which do not occur 
ttnong me lower grounds on either side of the range. We 
I1BT6 already stated our opinion r^arding the character 
mdphysiGal influence of this extended group, and as we 
AaJkere long describe the most remarkable of its zoolo- 
gieal productions, we shall in the mean time request the 
iwder to descend with us towards the western or Pacific 
ihoKs. There we find several interesting tracts of coun. 
try^ with the natural history of which we are, however, 
mofe imperfectly acquainted than we should desire. 

Tlie countries between the Rockv Mountains and the 
Fuific are in general of a more hilly nature than those 
aheady described to the eastward ; but the upper branches 
of the Columbia are skirted by extensive plains, whidi 
prasent the same general character as those of the Mis- 
souri and Saskatcnawan. New Caledonia extends from 
north to south about 500 miles, and from east to west 
about 350 or 400. Its central post at Stewart's Lake is 
placed in north latitude 544, and west longitude 125 de- 
According to Mr Harmon, it contains so many 
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lakes that about one-sixth of its entire surface U nnds 
wat^. The weather here is much milder than on tin 
eastern side of the mountains]— an amelioration whidi ii 
no doubt owing to tiie comparatively narrow exiasi tl 
land which intervenes between the mountunt »nd tin 
sea.* However, for a few days during the depth of win- 
ter it must be " pretty considerably" cold, as the thenH- 
meter is said to descend for a time to about thinj-i» 
d^rees below zero of Fahrenheit. Snow generally fab 
about the 15th of November, and disappears by the IsA 
of May;+ from which llie winter may be fairly ill ' 
to be of fhorter duration by about one^third than i 
some places situated under the eame latitude on iheoAs 

The only remaining district of North America U 
we need here allude, as faUing within the scope <t itt 
present volume, is thst forlorn region in the n<Bth.*«( 
comer of the continent, which forms the terminacitig p* 
tion of the vast Russian dominions. It« shores have be* 
coasted by Cook, Kotzebue, and Beechey ; but of its it- 
terior nature and productions we are more sparind; is- 
Formed. Dr Richardson, indeed, reports, from iiJorn* 
tion given hy the few Indiana of Mackenzie's Bi*er ■*• 
have ever crossed the range of the Hocky MouniaiB i) 
that northern quarter, that on their weatem aide Onat ■ 
a tract of barren ground frequented by rein-jlerr td 
muak^xen ; and it may also be inferred, from the qi»- 
tity of furs procured by the Itussian Company, that troo^ 
regions, similar to such as exist to the eastward id it 
mountains, abo occur in this north-weat corner of J 
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tnde, by DaniEl William Hamioti, a partner in tlu N«cth-W>« 
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CHAPTEE VI. 
I Quadrupedt of the Northern Regions qf America. 

me HisloriFal Writers— No Mookefa in North 
i— Shrewmice— Genns Scalops, or Shrairaola 
IT Moles of Amerira— Tile Sur-nosa— Varioua Bcbtb— 
ibreot Digitated Quadrupeds— The Canada OUer_The Sea- 
dr— The Dora and Wolves of America— The Foiea— The 
The Mutik-rat — Meadow Mice and Leiamings — The 
[ountain Neoloma-The American Fietdmouafl— The 
OOIS— The Sqiiirral Tribe— The Canada Porcorane— The 
. rican H»re-The Polar Hare— The Prairie HaiB-Th. 
JUUle Chief Hare— Genua Cerrux—The Elk, or Moose-deer— 
The Rein-Jeer— The Woodland Caribou- The Rocky Moun. 
btin Sheep— The Rockv Mountain Goat— The Biaun, or Ameii- 
Wi Buffalo-The Muak-ox. 

Havinq in the precedinf; chapter exhibited a general 
■ketch of some of the prevailing features in the physical 
geography of the northern countries of America, we shall 
now proceed to a more detailed and systematic account of 
Ami natural history. But, in the first place, ne may 
notice a shght inaccuracy which prevails in regard to fix 
emnparative size of the ferine inhabitants of the Old and 
New World. " Nature," says Dr Robertson,* " was not 
only less prolific in the New World, but she appeara 
likewise (a have been less vigorous in her productions. 
The animals originally belonging to this quarter of the 
^obe appear to be of an inferior race, neiUier so robust 
nor BO fierce as those of the other continent. America 
gives birth to no creature of such bulk as lo be compared 
with the elephant or rhinoceros, or that equals the lion 
and tiger in strength and ferocity. The tapir of Brazil, 
the largest quadrupeii of the ravenous tribe in the New 
World, is not larger than a calf of six months old. The 
puma and jaguar, the fiercest beasts of prey, which Eu- 
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TDpeanB have inaccurately ilenominated liotiB and tign J 
j)0BBes8 neither the undaunted courage of the former, nor 1 
the ravenous cruelty of ihe latter." They are inantw I 
and timid, hardly formidable to man, and often turn thes 
bocks upon the least appearance of reBistance-t Tit 
same qualides in ttie climate of America which itiiiiri 
the growth and enfeebled the spirit of its native uiinuH 
have provetl pernicious to such a» have mift^ated into il 
Toluntarily from the other continent, or have been tnn»- 
ported thither by the Europeans.! The bears, the wdiei, 
the deer of America, are not equal in size to those cf iIk 
Old World."|{ Now this idea, that the quattrupedi of tk 
New World are smaller than those of tlie Old, is camel, 
only in relation to the soulhem regions of each, flic 
elephant ami thinoceroB of India are of much more *i« 
dimeneionn than the tapir and lania of Soutli America; 
but " the bears, wolves, and deer" of North America n* 
much larger tlien those of Europe, and the reptile d 
that same quarter of the globe are infinitely larger thin 
any which occur in corresponding latitudee of the anciait 
continent. Even in r^ard to the feline tribes which dit 
great Scotch historian contiidcrcd as so inferior in ifac 
New World, perhaps there is less diEparity thanisusuiBf 
■upposed. BuSbn's observations on the " conardly tigca 
of the new continent are known to be applicable U ib* 
amall species called the ocelot ; and it is ascertained ibil 
the real jaguar of the Orinoco sometimes leaps into At 
water and seizes tlie Indians in theu" canoes, — a praewt 
not entirely consUtent with the idea of its fearing & 
face of man. Let us peruse the following passages fim 
the writings of Humboldt: — "The night was f^oamj; 
the Bevil s Wall and its denticulated rocks appentd 
from time to time at a distance, illumined by the buy- 
ing of tlie savannahs, or wrapped in ruddy smoke. Al 
the spot where the bushes were the tfaick«t, our hens 
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B fingfatened hj the yell of an animal that seemed to 
follow us closely. It was a large jaguar (hat had roamed 
for three years among these mountains. He had con- 
stantly escaped the pursuit of the boldest hunters, and 
had carried ott' horEes and mules from the midst of etu 
doBureg ; but, having no want of food, had not yet attacked ■ 
meD. The negro who conducted us uttered wild mes. 
He thought he should frighten the jaguar; but these 
means were of course without effect. The jaguar, like 
the wolf of Europe, follows traveUers even when he will 
not attack them : the wolf in the open fields and in un- 
sheltered places, the jaguar skirting the road, and ap- 
pearing only at intervals between the bushea."* The 
nune illuatriouH observer also remarks, — " Near the Joval 
nature assumes an awful and savage aspect. We there 
aaw the largest jaguar we had ever met with. The na- 
tives themselves were aslonislied at its prodigious length, 
which surpassed that of all the tigers of India I had seen 
ID the collections of Europe.""h 

The first fact to which we shall here allude is one of a 
nesative character, viz. the entire absence of the monkey 
tribe, commonly called the Quadrumarurai order, from 
the countries of olu- present disquisition. The cUmat« i* 
too rigorous and variable for that " pigmy people." 

Of the next order, the Cheiropteru, oi bats, there are 
sereral North American species, of which we shall here 
name only the Veipertilio gubulatus of Say, a smalk 
bodied species, common near the eastern base of the Hocky 
Mountains, on the upper branches of tile Peace River and 
Saskatchawan. 

The slender and deUcately-forroed tribe of shrewmice 
MR well known in America. Forater's shrew {Sorex Fot~ 
ateri. Rich.) is widely spread over the whole of the fur- 
countries as far as the sixty-seventh degree of north lati- 
tude ; and wherever the snow is sufficiently firm lo retain 
the impression, ila httle footmarks are seen throughout 
the dr^ry winter. Dr Itichardson often traced its paths 
to the top of a stalk of grass, by which it appeared to 
dJescend from the surface of the deep snow ; but he always 
■ought in vain for its liabitation beneath. This is the 
smallest quadruped with which the Indians are actjuainl- 
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ed, and they carefolly preeerve its skin in their FOt^urtng. 
bags. It nas been a source of ironder anil adminaiii 
how the vital power bhould preserve its ddicate Uml« 
ftom ireezing in a country where the winter tempenlmt 
dnka lo fifty degrees below zero. Of this species thetul 
ia of a aquare form, and of the same leneth with the bod 
and body, which t<^Cher measure rather more than t 
couple of inches. The ears are short and furry, the biA 
is of a clove-lirown colour, and the under parts are (air 
ycllowiah-brown. 

A singular animal (classed under the genua Srahpi (if 
Cuvier) is known to the American naRiraJists by the am 
of ahrewmole. It has a. tliick cyUndricai body, resOD- 
Uing that of the common mole, without any diimut 
neck. Its limliB are ver^ short, and appear remarkaUf 
BO in consequence of their being envelope<l In the ildn a 
the body as far as the nrista and ankle-joints. The mint 
ishnear and moveable, and projects above the third cfa 
inch beyond the indave teeth. The eves are conocaU 
by the fur, and are so exceedingly small, according to Dr 
Godman, that tlie aperture of the skin ia just large eaou^ 
to admit the entrance of an ordinary-sized human bur. 
The paws closely resemble those of the European nnJe, 
and tlie fur has the same rich velvety appearance. It Jt 
of a hrownlsh-black colour, with a slight chestnut tinge 
upon the forehead, and somewliat paler on tlie thinat. 

Considerable confusion exists in tnc history of the Ana- 
rican moles, and it is still a matter of doubt whether UT 
true mole (of the genus Talpa) inhabits the New WoriiL 
" Before the sun rose," says Sir Alexander Mackeute. 
"our guides summoned ua to proceed, when we d*. 
tcended into a beautiful valley, watered by a small riva- 
At eight we came to the termination of it, when we M«> 
great number of moles."' Now. in this countrj, dun^ 
moie-hilU are abundant, it seldom happens that we atrf 
tlie creatures themselves more than one at a ttioit, i^ 
even that but rarely. From this it may pertu}ia be fe 
ferred that the species are distinct. However, dw *■ 
which we have described above ia frequent on IM bi^ 
of the Columbia and the neightmuring coMta <rf tht ^ 

" Vojngoi trom MmlwaV, on MiK ri 
Continent of North Joomk*, u> &« 
p. 814 
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fdfic AcconUng to Lewis and Clarke, "it difi^ in im 
respect from the species so common in the United StitteB,"* 
The northern range of the shrewmole is sdll unknown. 
It is supposed not to advance beyond the fiftieth degree 
of latitude, because its favourite food consists of earth- 
worma, which are unknown in the countries of Hudson's 
Bay, although it may proljably reach a somewhat higher 
latitude along the milder Pacinc shores. Its general ha. 
UtB resemble those of our own kind. It is a subterranean 
dweller, excavates galleries, throws up mounda, and feeds 
on insects. This species is said to have the singular cus- 
itom of coming to the surface exactly at iwon. A domes- 
ticated individual kept by Mr Titian Peole was lively, 
playful, and familiar ; — it would foUow the hand of its 
lieeder by tlie scent, and then, after burrowing for a short 
distance in the loose earth, and making a small circuit, 
would return again for a supply of food. U fed on 
&eah meat, either cooked or raw, and was observed to 
drink freely, t 

Another singular subterranean species is the long-tailed 
rtuABoSVeonaat^Cortdyliiralongicaudala, Harkn). The 
lenKth of this animal, exclusive of the tail, is nearly five 
in^es. It is covered with a brownish-bkck velvety coat 
of fur, and the extremity of its snout is furnished with a 
cartilaginous fringe of eighteen rays, with two short bifid 
ones beneath the nostrils. It is from these appendages 
that it has obtained the name of star~nose. Specimen* 
were transmitted Co the Zoological Society from Moow 
Factory, Hudson's Bay. Itiscallednaspass-Arasioby the 
Salteur Indians. 

We come now to the group of hears (genus Ursug), 
which includes the largest and most powerlul of the Ame- 
rican beasts of prey. It is natural to suppose that ani- 
mals of almost gigantic siiie, of great strength, and fero- 
douH habits, would be too formidable and dangerous to 
the human race to remain unknown in any of their distin- 
guishing characteristics. Yet the specific differences of 
the black and brown bears of Europe and America are 
MiD insufficieutly illustrated. Both continents produce a 
black bear and a brown one,— the white or Polar bear is 

■ TrBY«l9 U) the Source of Oie Mba 
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common to the northern latitudes of each, while AnicriM 
alone is inhabited by the grizzly hear, Urtusferot. 

The black bear of the New World (UrMUS Awerie>~ 
nu») has a more arched forehead than the 
dea of Europe. Its nose is continued a 
with the forehead, Mid is also somewhat arched, ariuii 
produces one of its moat atriking phyaic^iomiol chtnc- 
tera. Its ears are high, oval, rounded at the tips, ul 
■re placed wide apart from each other. Its fur ii lod^ 
straight, black, and shining, with the exception of a bn 
pale yellowieh.brown spot on each aide of the mimk 
The bare extremity of the noae Ie more obliquely Imiiat- 
ed than that of the bniwu bear, and the palms and sole* 
of the feet are comimratively shorter than in that qwds 
Thia is the least ol the American bears, and seldtnn a> 
ceeds five feet in length. Its disposition is also mildn 
and its diet conusts of a greater proportion of vtsetoUt 
■ubatancea. It feeils on various Itinds of roots and wBd 
berries, as well as on insects, ^gs, birds, quadrupeds, and 
fish. In short, it may be said tu be omnivorous, lilu the 
rest of its congenera, with tide difference, that when ll 
happens to be amply supplied with a favourite vesMil^ 
food, it will pass the carcass of a deer or other quadniptd 
■mtouched. It may be characterized as ratlier a timid 
animal, and seldom ventures to face a huma '" -' — 



when hemmed into a comer, or emboldened by the stKnglli 
of parental affection. Its speed is generally said not » 
be very great ; but Dr Itichardson states thai he has Mci 
a black bear make aS with a rapidity diat would haft 
baffled the Heelest runner, and ascend a nearly pe 
cular cliff with a facility " that a cat might envv.' 

This species, when resident In the fur.countnea, dtaif* 
throughout the winter, generally under a fallen trw. tf* 
having scraped away a portion of the soil, ^te M 
heavy fall of snow covers it up, and aecurea it ftOB tf 
undue intensity of cold. In regard to distribnlion, Jl il 
widely spread over all the wooded diatricbi of AnoiMi 
from Carolina to the Arctic Sea, and acroaa the mMb rf 
the continent from ean to nest. It ia, Wwvrar, IM 
abundant near the seacoasts than in the inMisr MIfc 
tries. " The skin of a black bear, with the tax iB 
order, end the claws appendetl, was at one period 

from twenty to forl\ gameaa, ani ' ' 

present the demand \ot i\ifcm » w ' 
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le used dtber for mufls or hammerclodiB, that the 
beat, I believe, sell for less thaii forty ahillings,"" 

An both the bUck and grizzly bears vary greatly in the 
colour of their coats, according to age and seaeoti] ths 
nipposed brown bear of America is alleged by some to 
have arisen from one or other of these variations. From 
inquiries made by Dr Hicharilson throughout an extent 
of ten d^;rees of latitude, from Lake Superior to Great 
Slave Lake, he could not ascertain that the natives of 
these districts were acquainted with more than two spe- 
ciea of land bear, viz. the one above described, and the 

E'txlj species. He found, howevra-, that the barren 
ds which he to the north and east of Great Slave 
Lake, and stretch thence to the Polar Sea, are frequent- 
ed by a bear which differs from those species, and pre- 
sents a nearer affinity to the brown bear of the Scao- 
dinavian peninsuJa. Its general colour is dusky (some- 
times yellowish) brown, and the shoulders and flanks are 
frequently covered during the summer season with long 
pale-tipped hairs. This is no doubt the grizzly bear ^ 
Hearne, though quite distinct from tiie kind now more 
&iliiliajly known under that appellation. The Indiana 
ereatly dread the Barren Ground bear, and avoid burning 
bones, lest the smell should attract so unwelcome a, visiter. 
It is narrated, that as Keskarrah, an old Indian, was one 
day sealed at the door of his tent near Fort Enterprise, a 
lane bear suddenly made its appearance on the opposite 
bs^ of a small stream, and remained stationary for some 
time, curiously eyeing the old gentleman, atid apparently 
deliberating ivhether to eat him up at that moment or 
wait till supper-time. Keskarrah, thinking himself in 
great jeopardy, and having no one to assist him but a 
wife BS old as himself, immediately gave utterance to the 
fbllowing oration: — "Oh, bear! I never did you any 
haim ; I have always had the highest respect for you and 
joax relations, and never killed any of them except 
tlirougb tiecesiity : go away, good hear, and let me alone, 
and 1 promise not to molest you." Bruin instandy took 
his departure ; and the orator, never doubting that he 
owed hiB safety to bis eloquence, on his arrival at the fort 
frequently favoured the company with his speech at full 
Id the stomach of one of these animals which 
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Dr Ridiardson dissected^ he found the remains of a seal, 
a marmot, a large quantity of the long sweet roots of 
some Astragali and Hedysara, with some wild berries 
and a little grass. 

The third American species of this genus whidi we re- 
quire to notice is the true grizzly bear, or Urstu feratf. 
He does not present a very amiable aspect 

This is the most formidable animal of the North Ame- 
rican continent /Wlien full grown it equals the size of 
the larger Polar bears, and is not only more active, but of 
a fiercer and more vindictiye disposition. Its strength 
is so great that it will drag the carcass of abuffido wdgh- 
ing a thousand pounds. The following story of its prowess 
is well authenticated: — A party of voyagers had been oc- 
cupied ail day in tracking a canoe up the Saskatchawan, 
and had seated themselves around a fire during the even- 
ing twilight They were engaged in the agreeable task 
of preparing their supper, when a huge grizzly bear 
sprung over the canoe which they had tilted oehmd 
them, and scizi^ one of the par^ by the shoulder, car.. 
lied him off. The remainder fled in terror, with the sole 
exception of a metif, named Bourasso, who, grasping his 
gun, followed the bear as it was deliberatdy retreating 
with the man in its mouth. He called out to his unfor- 
tunate comrade that he was afraid of hitting him if he fired 
at the bear ; but the latter entreated him to fire instantly, 
because the animal was squeezing him to death. On this 
he took a steady aim, and lodged his ball in the body of 
Uie brute, which immediately dropped its original prey, 
that it might revenge itself upon Bourasso. He, how- 
ever, escaped, though with difficulty, and the monster 
soon after retreated into a thicket, where it was supposed 
to have died. But fear prevailed over every other feeling, 
and no one thought it necessary too curiously to inquire. 
The rescued man was found to have had his arm fractur- 
ed, and to have been otherwise severely bitten ; however, 
he afterwards recovered. We are informed by Dr Rich- 
ardson, that a man is now living in the vicinity of Ed- 
monton House who was attacked by a grizzly bear, which 
suddenly sprung out of a thicket and scalped him by a 
single scratch of its tremendous daws, laying bare the 
skml, and pulling down the skin of the for^ead quite 
over the eyes. Assi&t&nce bdiv^ at hand, the bear was 
driven off without effectan^ i«t\)!aei Vb^xxtj \ >twX. ^^\&j!g^ 
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__ il attfldted was left in a moat unfortunate and pain- 
fal predicament, for the Ecalp not being properly replaced 
in time] he lost his sight (although his eyes remained un. 
ii^ured), owing to the fixing and hardening of that 
ikinny veil- 
Mr Drummond, whose botanical trip to the Bocky 
Mountains we have already narrated, freiiucntly met with 
these disagreeable companions. When he happened un- 
intentiDndly to come suddenly upon them, they would 
teat themselves upright on their hind legs, and utter a 
loud, harsh, and rapid breathing. From what is known 
of the habits of these animals, it is certain that, had he 
loBt his presence of mind and attempted to flee, he would 
fasve been pursued, overtaken, and torn to pieces. But 
the bold Forfar-man stood his ground to so inch, and 
beaiing a huge botanical box, made of tin, his discordant 
miuic EO astounded the grizzly monsters, that, after eyeing 
the Scottish Orpheus for a few minutes, they generally 
wlieeled to the right about and galloped away. He was, 
however, once attacked by a female who was attended by 
htx cubs. On this occasion his gun utdbrtunately missed 
fire; but he kept her at bay wJUi the butt-.end till some 
j^llemen of the Hudson's Bay Company, with whom he 
was at that time travelling, came up to his assisteDce, 
and they succeeded in driving her ofT. On another occa. 
nan he observed a mate caressing a female, and soon after 
the loving couple came towards him, but whether by ac- 
cddent or design he was uncertain. I^Iowever, he thought 
there was no great harm in cUmhing a tree, and as the 
female drew near, he very ongallanuy fired at and mor- 
tally woundeil her. As usual in Buch cases, she uttered 
some loud screams, which threw the male into a most fu- 
rious rage, and he reared himself up against the trunk of 
Qie tree on which Mr Drummond was perched, no doubt 

' wishing himself, if not, like the Scotch baronet's bird, in 
two places at one time, at any rate in some other quarter 
of the world than that which he then occupied. How- 
ever, it is fortunately so ordained tliat grizzly bears either 
won't or can't chmh, and the female in the mean while 
havii^ retired to a short distance, lay down, and the male 
pioceeding to condole with her, Mr Drummond shot him 
too. All things considered, this was probably his most 
prudent course. 

The get^rapbical distribution of ihia specVcs w ejAeo- 
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Bive. According to Lieutenant Pike, it extendi «aB& 
ward as far as Mexico,' and it is Icnown to inhslnt iht 
Rocky Alountains and their eastern plains, st leut h In 
as the sixty-Drst degree of north latitude, and in the bfc 
nameii districts it occure most frequently in such wtoJj 
r^ons as are interspersed with open pniiriee and pi«J 
hiBH.t 

Although unwilling to detain our readers much longs 
in such uncouth company, we cannot close our accaunl d 
American bears without a short record of the white « 
Polar gpecies, — the I/j-iusmariiimugof natunUista, TO» 
great prowler of the Arctic snows atlAins U> a hi^HT 
latitude than any other known quadruped, and dwtfi 
indeed by preference 

" In iJiritlJng regions nf thick-ribbnl ica" 
Itssouthemlimit appears to be somewhere about tbe6f^ 
fifth paiallel. It ia well known at York Factory, on at 
southern shore of Hudson's Bay, more especially dnrioi 
the autumn season, to which it is liable to be driltedifar- 
ing summer from the northward on the ice. It is a tralj 
icc>hiianting and maridme species, and occurs aloDg 1 nti 
extent of shore over the Arctic r^ons, never enleriig 
into wooded countries except by accident during the lafc 
valence of great mists, nor showing itself at mane am 
a hundred miles' distance from the sea. Indeed It mk^ 
travels inland more than a few miles, because it ia a Rmi 
and persevering swimmer, and probably feels oonois 
that when removed from its accustomed element il bn 
the advantage of its own pecuUar and i»o«t pu wwM 
locomotive enei^es. The Polar bear is well known it 
Greenland, Spitsbergen, and Nova ZembU, and wmmI 
with by Captain Parry among the North Gea^isD Iibalt 
It Beems, however, to decrease in numbers to the we*- 
ward of Melville Island. In proof of this it may be Mo- 
tioned that Dr Kichardson met with none betireen At 
mouths of the Itlackenxie and Copperntine Riven; h' 

■ Tiavelii on the Miuinri BDd Arluuuaw, edilnl bv Mi fe* 
Land<•l^ laU. ' 

-f- Tbe apecimen in the Edinburgh Muienm (iiT ulurk 1 ti* 
pabliiihcd a coloured repreBentation on the lwentv-€rHl pkttif A> 
lirsl lalamB of mv " lUatilcBtians of ZaAa^') U,u, hftU m tt 
fdaios Bt Cstkon Hooae in iu senmd year. Its cUw> n Hit 

III a nature coniitiuD llheHe — -y™ '■'-' — -ur^ inHwi^l I j 

<>f them are much ;(vuA.\i3<^toA:iBniiwnan*K^jnilKAv>«» II 
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EsquimKUX iufomied Captain Fruiklin that white ^^| 

bears very rarel; visitcil the coust to the westward of the ^^| 

JIackenzie. Along the Asiatic shores, on the other hand, ^^| 

they are not recorded as occurring to the eastward of the ^^H 

IVchukatzkoi Noes.' Neither were they seen by Cap- ^^| 

tun Beechey during his recent voyage to the Icy Cape, ^^M 

■Ithough their skins appear to have been procured amongst ^^M 

O^ier peltry from the natives on the coast of Hothara's ^^| 
fillet, Kotzebue'e Sound.f It thus appeare that this great 
Hiaritinie secies occurs very generally along all the frozen 
■horei witiun the Arctic Circle, with ine eKCeption of about 
&irty-five degrees of longitude an either side of Point 

' Beechey, in which it is comparatively rare; and that in ^^m 

, Hudson's Bay, and along the nori^hern coast of Labrador, ^^H 

^ nd the nearer portions of East and West Greenland, it ^^| 

I occurs not unfrequently six or eight degrees to the £uuth ^^H 

; of the Arctic Circle.:!: ^^B 

.' We deem it unnecessary to describe the external cha- ^^| 

lactera or appeacance of this familiarly-known animal-It ^^| 

Passing over the racoon {Proci/on hior), the American ^^H 

' }mdg;ei[MeleiLabradoria),thewolvereDe{GuloiuKUi), ^^H 

fte common weasel {Miisteia vulgaris'), the ermine or ^^^| 

UOht^M.erminea), the vison- weasel (^. DJ«on), the pine- ^^H 

martin {M, marten'), the pekan or fisher (Af . Canadenais), ^^B 
■nd the Hudson's Bay skunk {Mephitis Amerieana), we 
dull devote a page to the history of the American otters. 

- The Canada otter (Lutra Canadensit of Sabine§) fre- 
quents the neighbourhood of falls and rapiils during the 

winter season; and, when its accustomed haunts are frozen ^h 

Up, it will travel a great way over the snow in search of ^^M 

open water. In its food and habits it bears a close re- ^^H 

■ Arctic Zoolo^, vol. L p. 63. ^^M 

+ Narrative of it Voyage lo the Pacific and Behring's Straits, tu ^^H 

CCK»nrate with the Folar^ipeditioDS. LondoD, IKIl. ^H 

± Edioburgh Heview, Nu. IIK, p. 344. ^H 

II One of the finest Bpei^mens in Europe is preserved in the ^^^| 

B^bnigh College Museum. It was shot during one of Sir E^- ^^ 

ward Farry'a eipixlitioiis, and ma tiansmiiled tu Profe»Hir Jume- 

— Wonler ofttieLordsoTthe Ailiniraltj.— For anecdoleH illus- 
■r tht bistorv and habits of the Folnr bear, hb hee to refer 
Iti L_ L-:__. x'.....-,e of y,e Edinbureb Cabinet Librarj, 

lyenture in the Klur Seas Wii Vota ^^^ 
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semblance to the EuropeBn specie^ but it majrbeilii- 
tinguiaheil by the fur on tli<; bellj' being of the nine duo* 
ing brown colour as tlmt on die tmck. It u alio > nud 
larger animal, and hits a proportionately shorter laiL 

The ai-a-otler ILutra marina) beloiia to the subgeM 
Enhydra of I)r Fleming.* It exhibits the luannenndis 
of a seal than of a land animal. ]t re«i(les chiefly in die 
water ; and, according to Pennant, haa been BomellnKi 
met witli more than a hundreil Icitgues from shore. It it 
diBtinguished from the freah'Wat«r species, amoi^ atbs 
characters, by the larger a%e and greater atrengtli of a 
fare paws. 'I'he fur varies in beauty accurdiug totheip 
and toniiicion of the animal. Those in highest cGtintuiM 
have the belly ""d throat interspersed with biilliant alis 
hairB, while the other parla consist of a tliick blick em. 
with a silky gloss of extreme finenuui. 

We have now to notice the wolves and di^ of AmoKk 
The former may be called wild-dogs, and some rf ik 
latter are little better than semi-domesticat«d wolves. W( 
hIihU not here enter into tlie questipn pf the specilir ido" 
tity or distinction of the European and Aniencaii apeM 
The large brown wolf, described by L^wis and Ckd) 
as inhabiting not only the Atlantic countries bat At 
Iwrders of the Pacific and the mountains in the tidnttr 
of the Columbia River, appears to form the ckKWt tp 
proximation to the wolf of the Scandinavian Alpi ol 
tlie Pyrenees. It is not found on the Missouri lo dx 
westward of the Platte. Wolves were extremely mm- 
rous in some of Uie countries traversed by our oroW 
expeditions, lliey varie<t greatly in colour; somebciif 
pure white, others totally mack, but the greater PXfM- 
tion were characterized by a mixture of my. whiter v' 
brown. DrKichardson is of opinion that, nowe»cT«' — 
ed, they pcssesa certain characters in common in i 
tliey differ from the European race. " Uit (be E 
Grounds, through which tlie Coppermine Itiver fit 
had more than once an opportunity of seeing a sin^ wM 
in close pursuit of a rein-deer; and I witnesacij ■ * ~ 
on Point Lake when covered with ice, which lermi 
in a Are buck rein-deer being overtaken by a largf wti» 
wolf, and disabled hy a bite in the flank. ' - '-"^ 
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I who was concealed on the borders of the lake, ran in and i 

cut the deer's throat with his knife, the wolf at once re- 
linquishing his prey and sneaking oit*. In the chase the 
poor deer urged its flight by great bounds, which for a 
time exceeded the speed of the wolf ; but it stopped go 
frequently to gaze on its relentless enemy, that the latter, 
toiling on at a ' long gallop,' with its tongue lolling out 
of its mouth, gradnaJlj' came up. After each hasty look, 
the poor deer redoublol its efibrta to escape; but, either 
exliauBted by fatigue, or enervated by fear, it became, 
just before i t was overtaken, scarcely able to keep its feet."" 
A wolf seldom fails to attack, and can easily run down a 
fbs, if it perceives it at any considerable distance from 
its cover, and it bears it off in its mouth without any ap- 
parent diminution of its speed, if it be at that time per- 
C^ved and pursued by the hunters. Though cruel and 
bloodthirsty, and even at times bold in search of food 
when severely pressed by famine, the wolf is on the whole 
s timid and fearful animal. A handkerchief tied to a 
Dee, or a distended bladder dangling in the air, is sufficient 
to keep a whole herd at a respectful distance. However, 
daring Dr Richardson's residence at Cumberland House 
Ui 18S0, a wolf which had been for some time prowling 
about the fort, and was supposed to have been ^ven off 
by a wound of a musket-baU, returned after nightfall i 

Wid carried ofi* a dog from among about fifty of his ^^H 
oompaiuons, all of whom howled most lamentably, but ^^H 
wanted courage to rescue their unfortunate comrade. la ^^H 
tbe northern countries of America many wolves suffer ^^H 
dreadfully from famine, and not unfrequently perish of ^^^ 
hunger during severe seasons. 

Tne individual here figured from the fine specimen 
in the Edinburgh Museum, was found lying dead on the 
snow near Fort Franklin. Ithad been observed prowling 
about the Indian huts in the vicinity <^ tlie fort a few 
days preceding ; and its extreme emaciarion and the 
emptiness of its interior showed clearly that it had died 
from hunger. Captain Lyon describes the wolves of 
Uelville Peninsula as comparatively fearlesa. One after- 
noon a fine dog strayed a short way ahead of its master, 
when five wolves made a sudden and unexpected rush, 
and devoured it in so incredibly short a time, that before 
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Mr Elder^ who witnessed the attack, could reach the 
scene of action, the dog had disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of the lower part of a leg. They frequently came 
alongside the frost.hound ship, and one night hroke into 
a snow-hut, and carried away a hrace of Esquimaux dogs, 
which appeared to have made a considerahle resistance, 
as the ceiling was sprinkled with hlood and hair. The 
alarm was not given till the mortal strife had terminated, 
Mid when they were fired at, one of the wolves was oh- 
served to take up a dead d(^ in his mouth, and to set off 
with it at an easy canter, although its weight was sup-, 
posed to be equal to his own.* • 

The dusky wolf described in Grodman's Natural His- 
tory is regarded as a distinct species by Mr Say ;t and 
the black variety is also considered by some authors as 
entitled to specific separation. The not unfrequent oc- 
currence of black individuals in the litter of the gray and 
brown wolves, seems, however, rather to point out the 
probability of this difference of colour being merely an* 
accidental variation. 

But the prairie wolf {Cants latrans) is undoubtedly a 
distinct and well-defined species. It hunts in packs, and 
is an animal of great swiftness. It occurs on both sides 
of the Rocky Mountains; but is less numerous on the 
banks of the Columbia than in the plains of the Missouri 
and Saskatchawan. When the hunters on the banks of 
the latter river discharge their muskets at any kind of 
game, great nunibers of the prairie wolf are sometimes 
seen to start from holes in the earth, and keep a look-out 
with a view to secure the offals of the slaughtered animaL- 
With the exception of the prong-homed antelope th«e 
is probably no swifter qua^bnp^ in America than the 
prairie wolf. 

These fierce and unreclaimed animals conduct us na- 
turally to the domesticated tribes of the canine race, of 
which there are several remarkable varieties in the north- 
em regions of America. We can here afford space only 
for a few lines regarding the Hare Indian, or Mackenzie 
River dog (^Canis familiaris, var. lagopus). The front 
figure of the annexed cut represents his external aspect. 

This domestic variety, as far as Dr Richardson could 
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learn, appeared to be culdvated only by the Hare Indians, 
and other tribes frequenting the borders of the Great 
Slave Lake, and the banks cf the Mackenzie. It is Coo 
small and slight Co serve us a beast of draught or other 
burdeu, and is consequently used solely in the chase. It 
U en animal of a playftd and afFectionaCe dispoBition, 
easily conciliated by kindness. It haa a mild counte- 
nance, a demure expression, a small head, slender muzzle, 
'erect ears, and eyes somewhat oblique. lis legs are rather 
dender, die feet broad and hairy, the t^ hnahy, and for 
the most part curled over the right hip. It may be cha-. 
racterizeil as bearing the same near relation to Che prairie 
wolf as the EaquiinauK dog does Co the great gray wolf 
of America. Indeed the whole of the canine republic in 
these parts of America are of very wolfish liabits. For 
example, the latter iloga which our expedition purchased 
Ht Fort Fratddin for (lie purposes of draught, were in the 
habit of pursuing the Hare Indian dogs in order to de- 
vour them ; but the bitter fortunately far outstripped the 
others in speed. A young puppy, which Dr Richardaon 
purchased from the Hare Indians, became greatly at- 
tached to him, and when about seven months old, ran on 
the snow, by the side of his sledge, for 900 miles, without 
sufiering from fatigue. " During this march it frequent- 
ly, of its own accord, carried a small twig or one of my 
mittens for a nule or two ; but although very gentle in 
manners, it showed little aptitude in learning any of the 
srta which the Newfoundland dogs so speedily acquire of 
fetching and carrying when ordere<l. Thia dog was kill- 
ed and eaten by an Indian on the Saskatchawan, who 
pretended that he mistook it for a fox." 

The fiesh of dogs is much esteemed by the Canadian 
voyagers, and by several of the Indian tribes. The Chi- 
pewyans, however, who deem themselves descended from 
a dog, hold the practice of using it as an article of food in 
f^eat abhorrence. 

There are many species of fox in North America. The 
American red fox {Canii /uivus) inhabits the wdfidy 
districts of the fur-countries, and from thence about S(!00 
of theakinsateannuallyimporteil into England. Pennant, 
and many other authors of last century, regarded the B^ie. 
cies as Identjisl witit the common E\uo'QeuiVi'n&', ^Ti«a 
which, however, it was shown by M. Tb^»)V ifc'fteas.'jevt 
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to be quite diBtinct. The American Bpecies ii 
guished by its lonser and liner fiir, and more hrilfiiBi 
colouring. Its cheeks are rounder^its now thi^, 
shorter, and more tnincatei! — its eyes are nearer la i»A 
otlicr, an<) ita feet are in general much more wooIIjIr- 
neftth. The red fox has a finer brush, and is altogetho 
a larger animal ihan the European ; yet it doea not put 
Bess die continuous speed of the latter; it seems to n- 
haugt its strength almost at the first burst, and is thn 
overtaken without much difficulty, either bj a moonlal 
huntsman or a wolf. The cross fox (C. decviMlvi], 
and the black or silver fox (C argentatUf),aK consdenif 
by some as distinct species, while others, probably wi4 
greater correctness, view them tn the light of local or ic- 
cidental varieties. Besides these we ma; name asAmn- 
can species, the Idt-fox (C. einereo-argentalut), and fc 
Arctic fox, commonly so called (C. lagopue). Tbe tUV 
occurs also in the Olil World. 

Several lands of lynx inhabit North America; tatw 
shall not here enter on their history. 

We cannot, however, so slightly pass the heaverufdiat 
northern r^ona I^Ciistor fiber, Americamu'), one of** 
most valuable and noted of quadrupeds. ItsdescriptiMa 
contoincil in almost every book of natural history ; ai 
we shall therefore confine ourselves in this place to aidl 
particulars as illustrate its general habits. As the hifWJ 
of this animal given by f leame has been characterixed BJ 



competent authoritv as the most accurate which hi* W 
been presented to the pubUc, we shall here abridge it m 
the benefit of our readers. 

As the beaver not only furnishes an excellent fotx], ttf 
is highly valuable for the sake of its skin, it natnrdjrtL 
tracted the particular attention of the last-named traTd*. 
The situation of lieaver-houses was found to be variou- 
When the animals are numerous, they inhabit lakes, poniii. 
and rivers, asweU as those narrow creeks which connect ibc 
lakes together. Generally, however, they prefer flowtsf; 
waters, probably on account of the advantages presnitDl 
by the current m transporting the materials of their dwell- 
ings. They also prefer ileepish water, no doubt beoaur 
it aftbrds a better nrotection from the frost. It ia wlwn 
they build in smatt cieeVa or wet*, *» ^«4en.<at mtuA 
«re liable to dt3 0t\)e4s»nc4t»ffi,'Ct*.X'fltw^xBaaiSj«.*»* 
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_._.^_mitiful instinct with which Providence has gifted them, 
--—the ibrniation of dims. These differ in shape according 

, to their particular locaUties. When the water has little mo- 
tion the dam is almost straight; when the current is coo- 
aillenble it is curved, with its convexity towards the stream, 
.The materials made use of are drifUwood] green willows, 
birch, and poplars; alsomudandetimesiiiterinixediuauch 
a manner as must evidently contribute to the i^trcngth of 
ibe dam ; but there is no particular method observed, ex- 
c&at that the work is carried on with a regular sweep, and 
all theparts are msde of equal strength. " In places which 

< have been long frequented by beavers undisturbed, their 
dams, by frequent repairing, become a solid bank, capable 
of reeialingagreatforcebothuf iceand water; and as the 
willow,poplar, and birch, generally take root and shoot up, 
tjiejr by degrees form a kind of reg;u]ar planted hedge, 
wHdi I have seen in some places so tall, that birds have 

' built their nesls among the branches."" 
. The beaver-houses are built of the same materials as 
Ihe dams ; and seldom contain more than four olil, and 
six or eight young ones. There is little order or n^ula- 
rity in their structure. It frequently happens that some 

I of the larger houses are found to have one or more parti- 

: lioiiB, but these are onlv parts of the main bailding left 
by tJte sagacity of the beavers to support the roof; and 
the ^lartments, as some are pleased to consider them, 

I have usually no communication with each other, except 
by water. Those travellers who assert that the beavers 
hare two iloors to their dwellings, one on the land side, 
Uid the other next the water, manifest, according to 
Heame, even a greater ignorance of the habits of these 
animals, than those who assign to them an ele}i;ant suite 
of apartments, — for such a construction would render 
tfaeii houses of little use, either as a protection from their 
enemies, or as a covering from the winter's cold. 

!t is not true that beavers drive stakes into the ground 
when building their houses; they lay the pieces cross- 
wise and horizontal; neither is it true that the wood- 
woiii is first finished and then plastered ; for both houses 
and dams consist from tlie foundation of a mingled mass 
of rond and wood, mixed with stones when these can be 
procured. They carry the mud and s'.ones between theii 

■ Heame'e Jouraej to tha Northern QceoB. 
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fore pans, and the wood in thar numtha. They « 
work in the night and with great expedition. Tlwyw 
their hmiBCB late every autumn with freBfa mnd, whua 
freezes when the frosts set in, and becomett almost uhiri 
and solid as atone ; and thus neither wolves nor wolvenM 
can disturh their repose. When walking over their wbI, 
and especially when about to plunse into the waler, ihij 
Eometimeg give a pecuhar flap wiui their tails, which ha 
no doubt occasioned tlie erroneous belief that they w 
these oT^na exactly as a mason uses his trowel. Nitwl 
tame beaver will flap by the fireside where there is nothiM 
but dust and ashes ,- ftnd it therefore only uses (he tana 
in common with the water-wagtail,^ — in other words, lit 
quadruped as well as the bird is charatterissed by a peat 
liar motion of its caudal extremity. 

The food of this animal consists chiefly of the roMof 
the plant called Nvphar luteiitn, which beBrs a nxBi- 
blance to a cabbage-stalk, and grows at the bottom d 
lakes anil rivers. It also gnaws the bark of birch, yo}- 
lar, and willow trees. In summer, however, a raorert. 
rted herbage, with the addition of berrieE, is concanwd. 
When the ice breaks up in the spring, the heaven alwtn 
leave their houses and ron about until a httle bdbre it 
fall of the leaf, when they return again to their old batin- 
tions, and lay in their winter slock of wood. Httm 
gives the following account of some tame beavers whidi bfc 
longed to him : — " In cold weather they were kept in aj 
own sitting-room, where they were tie constant mou 
panions of the Indian women and children, and wen *> 
fond of their company, that when the Inilians weieik 
sent for any considerable time, the heavers discovered gW( 
signs of uneasiness, and on their return ehowed eqW 
marks of pleasure, by fondhng on them, cr&wling in* 
their laps, lyingon their backs, aitting erect like a squiR^ 
and behaving like children who see their parents but id- 
dom. In general, during the winter, they lived on Ae 
aame food as the women did, and were remarkably M 
of rice and plumpudding ; they would eat partridgM irf 
freah venison very freely, but I never tried them wi* 
fish, though I have heard they will at times prey on iIma 
In fact there are few grammivorous animals that dutM 
be brought to be carnivorous."* According to luH 



B' Rodeifert of New York had a Ejime beaver above 
year in Ilia house, where it went about quite loose 
bke a dog. 'I'he major gave him bread, and sometinieB 
Mft, of which he was said to have been greedy. He got 
— much water in a bowl as he wanted, and aQ the rags 
i soft things he could meet with he dragged into a cor- 
, where he was accustomed to sleep, and made a bed 
them. The house cat on one occasion, happening to 
iduce kittens, took posscsEion of tile leaver's bed with- 
t his offering her any opposition. When the cat went 
t the beaver often took a kitten between his paws, and 
t to his breast, as if for the purpose of keeping it 
; but as soon as the proper parent returned ne de- 
Jlrered up the ofi'spring.* 

Another well-known amphibious quadruped of America 
lathe musk-rat, or musquash I^FUmr Zibethieua). Its fur 
resembles that of the beaver, but is shorter ; the down is 
coarser and less valuable, and the more lengthened part of 
the coat is weaker and not so shining. It is easily wetted 
death, although it resists the water well when the 
' is aJive. The musk-rat measures about fourteen 
exclusive of the tail, which is eight or ten inches 
It has a strong smell of musk, eapecialljf in the 
Its flesh, however, is eaten by the Iniuans ; it 
ibles flabby pork. This species extends from the 
ieth to about the seventieth degree of north Isti- 
" Their favourite abodes are small grassy lakes or 
or the grassy borders of slow-flowing streams, 
.iriiere there is a muddy bottom. They feed chiefly o: 



Imftoe, and on the leaves of various cariees and aquatic 
,'gnwaea. The sweet Bag i^Acarus calamus), of whose 
iTOOts, according to Pennant, they are very fond, does not 
^ow to tile northward of Lake Winipeg. In the sum- 
'mer they frequent rivers, for the purpose, it is said, of 
feeding upon the fresh-water muscles. We often saw 
small collections of muscle-shells on the banks of the larger 
rivers, which we were told had been left by them."+ 
Before the frosts set in, the musquash builds a house 
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of mud, of a conical form, with a suffident base U 
the chamber above the level of die water. It gi 
chooses a epot covered with long grass, which it iucMh I 
rates with the mud. Ituses no kind of compoatieoai^ 
which to agglutinate these materials ; but there is db^ ' 
a dry bed of grass deposited within the chamber, 
entrance is under water. Dr Hichardson infomuinlta | 
when ice forms over the surface of the swunp. iht n 
quash makes brealhing.holes tlirou^h it, and proli 
diem from the frost by a covering of mud. Dariof » 
vere winters, however, these holes are frequently fntf 
up, and many die. Hats are manufactured from Ai 
skms of these animals ; and for that purpose between M 
and five hundred thousand are imported into Uml Bi' 
tain every year. 

Several species of meadow mice and lemmingB (Gs 
Arvicoia and Geori/ckut) inhabit the northern i^j* 
Our restricted limits, however, do not admit of oar p 
ticularizing these tribes. 

An animal equalling the Norway rat in siEe, and a* 
tioned by Lewis and Clarke under the name of mt rf* 
Rocky Mountains, was described in the Zootc^ictl Jcv- 
nal,* and is now known as the Rocky Mountain KM) — 
{N. Drummondii, Rich.). It is of a ycUowish-b 
colour above, while beneath, with a Iml exceediif ^ 
length of the body, an{i bushv at the extremity. Atx^ 
ing to Mr Drummond, it makes its nest in tfaecievinM' 
rocks, seldom appearing in the daytime. It is a 
ilestructive animal in stores and encampments. It| 
furs and blankets to pieces, and Mr OrummoDd b _ 
placed a pair of stout English shoes on a shelvinf (A 
ibunil on his return that they had been minced into Ail- 
ments as line as sawdust. 

Though neither tl)e hlack nor brown rat, nor the MB- 
mon mouse of Europe, are native to America, thniff 
occur by importation in many parts of the New ^M 
The American fieldmouBe {Mus leucopua) becoBMt* 
inmate of tlie dwelling-houses as soon as they are entf' 
at any mding port. In the northern districts it cxmA 
across the whole country from the shores of HodaP* 
Bay to the moutli of the Columbia. " The gait tndpj- 
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_ actions of this Lttle creature," says Dr Richardson, 
Pwiion it ventureB from its bole in the duBk of the even- 
are BO much lite those of the English domestic 
se, thst moat of the European residents at Hudson's 
Iqy have considered it to be ^e same animal, alt(»edier 
^r^ooking the obvious differences of their tails andother 
"■ '"' s. The American fieldraouse, however, has a . 
taking hoards of grain or little pieces of fal, 
^llicli I believe is unknonn of the European domestic 
and what Is most singular, these hoards are not 
in the animal's retreats, but generally in a shoe 
the bedside, the pocket of a coat, a nighlC3.p, a bag 
J against a wall, or some sinailar place."" Thifl ape- 
may be regarded as the representative of the Midi 
tf/tvaticug of Euro])e. Its most inveterate foe is the 
~BBiiie or stoat, which pursues it even into the sleeping' 
(■Ttments. 

' -Ikfaiiy marmots inhabit North America.t Of these, 
dwever, we shall here make mention of only a ^ngle 
gedes, the wistonwish or prairie marmot (^n'(omy» Lu- 
OVieianuii'). This animal is called prairie di^ by Ser- 
jHMit Gass^ and Lieutenant Pike,|[ and it is also the 
(wicing.squirrcl of Lewis and Clarke.^ The entrance 
fi> the burrows of this species descends at first vertically, 
ind then continues downwards in an oblique direction. 
Sliey occur at intervals of twenty feet, and when nume- 
•rnu tfaey are called prairie dog villager. The animals 
i^Adight to sport about their own doors in pleasuit wea- 
Jthse. On the approach of danger, they either retreat to 
Aeir holes or sit for a time barking and flourishing their 
tails, or sitting in an erect position, as if to reconnoitre- 
When shot by the hunter, ihey generally tumble into their 
tnirowB, and arc tltus not easily laid hold of, either dead 
«■ alive. They pass the winter in a slate of torpidity, and 
bjr up no provisions. The sleeping-apar 
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neat gbbular cells of fine dry grius, wiUi a snull tfo. 
ture at the tcpp, — the whole 80 compactly formed 4*i 
inay almoat be rolled over the floor without basgdt 
mageiL The warning cry of this animal bean taattt 
semblance tu the hurried Wking of s small dt^.* 

The BquirreLtribe are also very numeroua in dw Ml- 
tries now under cansidcration. The chickaree or Hi^ 
son's Bay squirrel {Seiurus Hudioniu», PcDaant) tdb 
bits the forests of white spruce-trees which cover lo nt 
a portion of the I'ur.countries. It extends as fir W fc 
south as the ini<l<Ue states of America, and spraailiiuift- 
wards to the utmost regions of the spruce-foresti nUA 
cast dieir aonihre shaile aa lugh as the aixty-mntb fuL 
leL It burrows at the root of the largest tree*, UuaL 
dom stirs abroad during cold or stonny wealfaffihfl 
even in the depth of winter it may be seen sponmg hdi^ 
the branches whenever the snow is brightened byagb> 
of sunshine. When pursued it makes great leapt itit 
time from tree to tree, but ere long seeks a favounUr* 
portimity of descending into a burrow. Howeva.it* 
dom voluntarily quits its own particular tree. Dvv^ 
the winter season it collects tlie spruce-cones, and (Mn- 
ing them to the outskirts of its burrow, it picks oul ■ 
needs beneath the snow. 

Of the flying-squirrels of America we may menliMiA' 
species (or variety?) <bscovered by Mr Drumnmnd* 
the Rocky Mountains {^Pteromyt Sabrinug, var. B. i^fc 
nua). It inhabits dense pine-foresta, and rarely nnni* 
from its retreats except during the night. 

Passing over the sand-rats (genus Geornyt, IlafilM*llt*r 
and the genus Aplodoniia of Hicbardaon,! w( w 
give a short account of the Canada porcupine {H, 
piloitii of Catesby, H. dorsata, Lian.). Thia napfc 
animal is distributed over a considerable extent of ilM- 
rica, from the thirty. seventh to the sixty-sevenlli d^M 
of north ladtude. Dr Harlan informs us that it makH^ 
dwelling-place beneath the roots of hollow treca. b^ 
likes water, is cleanly in its haMts, deeps modi, ^ 
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principally od the bark and leaves of Pinus Cana- 
and Lilia glabra. It has been known lo atrip a 
entirdy of its leaves, and is also fond of sweet apples 
id Indian com. \\1ien discovered on the ground thl? 
' does not strive to get out of the way ; but, on be- 
g approached, it immediatdy spreads the spines near 
te tail over the whole of the back. The female brings 
rth annually three or four young at a birth, after a ges- 
lion of forty days. 

In the fur-countries the porcupine U most numerous 
Bandy districts covered with Pinus Banlcaiana, on the 
A of which it delights to feed, as well as on that of the 
rch and spruce-fir, and the buds of the various kinds of 
illowa. The Indian dogs <lo not decline to attack this 
"^fetful" creature, and they soon kill it, though not with, 
" injury to themselves ; for its quills, which it never 
to erect when attacked, are dangerous from the mi- 
: teeth, directed backwards, with which they are fur- 
id. The points are estremely sharp, and are no sooner 
lodged beneath the skin of an assaUant than they begin to 
BOry themselves, and finally produce death by transtising 
■gme vital organ. These spines are detachable by the 
4tehiest touch, or, as some say, by the will of the ani- 
iau, and soon fill the mouths of the d<^ by which it is 
■ttBcked, and seldom fail to kill them, tmless carefuUy 
locked out by the Indian women. Wolves also some. 
tines die from the same cause.' Its flesh tastes like flabby 
Mrk, and though by no means agreeable to European pa- 
Mtea, is much relished by the Indians. The quills are 
variously dyed, and are used in ttie working of different 
ornaments and articles of hunting-apparel. 

There are four specieB of hare in North America. Wc 
aJl give a short history and description of each. 
1st, The American hare, commonly so caUe<l {Lepiis 
Amerieanus, Erxleben). This species bears a great re- 
■■nhlance to the European rabbit. It seldom weighs 
than four pounds. In winter it is covered with a 
coat of fine long fur, extemaliy of a pure while co- 
iriMT, except a narrow border on the posterior maj^ns of , 
the ears, and round their tips, and about one^third down 
their anterior margins, which are blackish -brown, on ac- 

" FflUDH Bureali-AinerifBim, vol. i. p. 2\a. 



count of the dark roots of the hair bang tinU 
■ummer the fur uf the upper parts is shining Ui 
gray at the roots, but tinged towards the tipi ml 
lowish-brovni and black. There is a large propor 
)ilack on the back, and the resultii^ colour of the 
is a dark umber-brown, inixeil with ydlowiah-bnr 
white circle surrounds the eye. The white adoa 
mences between the fore-1^, and extending over ' 
der parts, predominat«B on the cxtremideB. "" 
are of a dull, pale, yellowish-brown. The eais 
naked during this season. The taU is white below, 
above with gray and brown. This species is c 
woody districts all over the continent of North A 
abounds on Mackenzie River as high as the axty 
parallel ; but it appears to be replaced by the iug 
cies both on the " Barren Grounds" to the easEwu 
on the extensive plains through which the ?kliaaoi 
Saakatchawan take their far-flawing courses. Id 
it eals grass and other vegetables, and in wintei 
hark forms a principal part of its auatenance. It m 
rowsj and is much preyed on both by man and bet 
furs of this species are imported into Brit&in ui 
name of rabbit-skins. Twenty.five thousand hs' 
teJcen at a trading-poat in Hudson's Bay in a mii^ 

2d, The Polar hare {Lepiisghciulis, Leadi). Di 
appears to have first dismminated this species fn 
varying hare. It inhabits both sides of Baffin's B 
is common over the north-eastern districts of Ai 
It is not known to advance southwards beyond tb 
eighth parallel, and does not occur in wooded ect 
However, it is often seen in the vicinity of thin 
of spruce-llr. It digs no burrow, but seeks the 
dielter of large stones. The winter-fiir of du* if 
of a Hnow-white hue, even to the roots. It is doi 
of a finer quality than that of the preceding. S 
specimens killed in Melville Island (lat. IS") I 
hair of the back and sides of a graylBb-browo 
towards the points. The weight of tliis apecia 
from seven to fourteen pounds. The flMh is wliil 
excellent, being inucli superior in flavour to llisl 
American liare, and more Juicy than Uie Alpifi 
of Scotland. 

3d, The prairie Wte ^Leiiii* Vvrt^\«HdH 
The fur of tHa a^fcde* ir "— *^"- ' 
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it; between that of the two soecies just noticed. It 
la common on the north and BOUtJi branches of the Sas- 
kntffhiiwan, and on tlie plains of the Missouri, as well as 
-on Aose of the Columbia Kiver. It frequents open di». 
tcicls and dumps of wood, and its general habits resemble 
tiiose of the European hare. This hare is pure white in 
winter, with the exception of the borders of the ears. 
irtiicb are of a wood-brown or fawn-colour. In summer, 
vdie head, neck, back, shoulders, and outer parts of the 
~i,li^ and thighs, are of a lead-calour. The lower parts 
.bve white, witti a tinge of lead-colour. In tile month of 
lUarch the summer-fur appears in combination with the 
•Ipotlesa garb of winter, and is characteristic from the 
■aaiddle of April to the middle of November, after which 
the snowy dress again prevails. This species can leap 
r twenty-one feet at a single spring. It weighs from seven 
I to eleven twunds. 

4th, The little chief hare {Lepus {Lagomys) princept, 
Bich.}. This is a small animal of a hladash-brown colour 
rtbove, and gray beneath. ItE head is short and thick, 
iW>A its ears arc rounded. It inhabits the Rocky Aloun- 
(Iwhb between the fiftieth and sixtieUi dt^rees, and was 
• IdSed by Mr Drutnmond near the sources of the Elk 

Ji^iver. The favourite localities of thiB species are heaps 
K loose stones, through the interstices of which it makes 
'its way with great facility. It is often observed, towards 
■onset, mounted on a atone, and calling to its mat^ in a 
abriU whistle. It does not appear to excavate burrows, 
but when approached by tlie hunter it utters a feeble cry, 
leBcmbling that of a rabbit in distress, and instantly dis- 
appears among the stones. This cry of fear is repeated 
lij its neighbours, if it baa any, and is so deceptive as to 
u>pear at a great distance, whUe in fact the creatures are 
etaee at hand. The httle chiel' hare (so called, we under- 
■tuid, from its expressive Indian appellation, buckathrie 
kah-yatBzie) bears a resemblance to the Alpine pika de- 
scribed by Pallas and Pennant as inhabiting Karotschatka 
■nd the Aleoutian Islands. It is a diminutive animal, not 
measuring more than six or seven inches in length, and 
difFers from the true hares in tlie number of its teeth. It 
•ko wants a tail. 

The next group to which we have to calX &e a.Uen.'wsn 
at, fioTO tiw (a.'«,N»S.i»t 
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aiid general importance in the economy of nature, of (tv 
species by which it is conatitutedj — we mean the citet. 
tribe of America. Of these about half-a-doxcn clifTrnW 
kinds inhabit the fur-countrieB. As in the other maur- 
rous groupSj we must here restrict ourselves to the bis. 
tory of a, very few species. 

The genus Ctrvui inchulea (tU those runiinatinf; ini- 
inaJs which are furnished with antlers. Two spedei ut 
common to the northern parts of both continents; fin a 
six belong to North America; four to America aouthnf 
the equator ; and above a dozen to India, China, and ik 
archipelagoes of the sauth-easl of Asia." Of diesesom 
inhabit marshy forests, others the wooded shores of riTcn 
or the sea, while others again prefer the bleak sides nd 
barren vaJIeya of mountain-districts. The species •oj 
occasionally in colour, and are sul^ect to those changnot 
constitution to which all animals are more or kssbiUc. 
and which physiolc^sCs have diatinguished by the Btmt 
of albinism and melanism, — the first applied to the vUtt 
the second to the black varieties of colour. Tt has ilu 
lieen remarked as rather n singular circumstance, dui the 
white varieties occur more frequently in the equatorial n- 
l^ons than in die colder countries of the north, — a proof, 
perhaps, that the intensity of light and heat are but »■ 
condary causes in the production of animal colour».t 

The elk or moose-deer ICerviis alcee") Js a gigantic uii. 
mal, of a heavy and rattier disagreeable aspecL li !• 
easily recognised by the great height of its limbs, tix 
Bhorlnesa of its neck, its lengthened head, projecting tnai- 
zle, and short upright mane. When full gjown it ntt- 
sures above six feet in height. The fur is long, AaA. 
and very coarse, of a hoary-brown colour, varyinj! •& 
cording Co age and the season of the year. The unkB 
are very hroail and solid, plain on the inner cd((t, M 
armed externally with numerous sharp poinl* or alMK 
which sometimes amount to twenty-eight. A an^HC- 
ler has been known to neigh ftfty-elx pounds. 

The neck of the elk is much shorter than ttt bed, 
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gives it almOGt a deformed appearance, though 
. formation is in fact rendered necessary by t 
,. ffeight of its antlers, whicli could not be so easil; 

|)ptnted upon a neck of greater length. Xotwithstanij- 

JDE the length of its musixle, it collects its food with diffi- 
e\3ty from tile ground, being obUged either greatly to 
spread out or to bend its limbs. From this results its 
propensity to browse upon the tender twigs and leaves of 
trees,^ — a mode of feeding which the keepers of the French 
lOenagerie found it very difficult to alter in the individual 
under their charge. The upper part of the mouth is pro- 
ItHwed almost in the form of a small trunk, and furnished 
witn muscles, which give it great flexibility of move. 
ment, and enable it rapidly to collect its food. In sum. 
mer, during the prevalence of the gadflies in the ;>can- 
dinavian peninsuJa, it plunges into marshes, where it 
often lies da^ and night, with nothing above 'wB\ei\M3LS,X» 
Aeai-/. It is even said to browse upon ibe a«\UB,'ac ■^«»Wi-i 
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beneath the Gurface, making at thi 
blowing Bound through its uoEtrils. 

The American eUts live in small troops in bwimpj 
places. Their gait, according to Dr Harlan, is gcnerul; 
a trot, ai]<l they are less active than most olfaer dea. 
The old individuals lose their homa in January and Fe- 
bruary, and the youn;; in April and May. In t^rrI to 
ihcir geographical distribution, tliey appear to have been 
I'ormerly (bund as far south as the Ohio. At present ihej 
occur only in the more northern parts of the Uniiu 
States, and beyond the Great Lakes. Cap^n Frankfii 
met with several during his last eiqieditian feeding at 
willows at the mouth of the MackenEie, in lat. 69'- 
Although they are said to form small herds in Cinsdi, 
yet in the more northern parts they are very solitur, 
more than one heing seldom seen, except during the ibU 
ting-season, or when the female is accoinpaiu«l by ha 
lawns. The sense of hearing is remsrl^blf acute in 
this species, and it is described as the shyest and mM 
warji of the deer-tribe. It is an inoftensive aniniil, no- 
less when irritated by a wound, when ita great siiei^ 
renders it formidable, or dining nitting.tiiDe, wbee H 
will kill a dog or a wolf by a single blow of its foreJM. 
It is much sought after by the American Indians, boli 
on account of the flesh, which is palatable, and ibc 
hides, with which ihey in part manufacture thur canon, 
and several articles of dress. The grain of the fledi ii 
coarse, and it is tougher than that of any other kind <tf 
venison. In its flavour it ralher resemblea beef. TW 
nose is excellent, and so is the tongue, althou^ the litoi 
is by no means so fat and delicate as that of the nin- 
deer. The male elk sometimes weighs from a tboiMnd 
to twelve hundred pounds. 

The rein-deer (Cerviig tarandtis) a widely diatribalEd 
over the northern parts of both tJie Old and New Wodrl 
It has long been domesticated in fjcandinavia, and it U 
animal of incalculable importance to the Lapland^'. We 
are less acquainted with the nature and attributes of ib« 
American species; but we shall here follow the prevail- 
ing opinion, and consider it identical witli that of (he 
north of Europe and of Asia. There appear lo be ' 
varieties of te\n-i\eei m ^^e fuc-coun tries. One of fl 
is confined lo tVie "Mooi-j awimorewsoaMECTi* 
other retires to the -KOoAa OTi-j ivavo^flofc-ii; 
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along the ahoreB of the Arctic Sea. Heame's descriptio; 
applies to the latter kind, while the accounts given by the 
eartkr French writers on Canada relate to the former. 

The rein-deer of the Barren Grounds is of small sta. 
tare, and so light of weight that a man may carry a fnU- 
grown doe arross his shoulder. The bucks are of larger 
diinenaions, and weigh, exdnsive of the oSal, from !I0 
to 130 pounds. The ^n of the rein-deer is light, and 
beiDg doeely covered with hdr, it forms a suitable and 
highly-priied article of winter-apparel. "The skins of 
the young deer make the best dresses, and they should be 
hilled for that purpose in the months of August or Sep- 
tember, aa after the latter dale the hair becomes too long 
ajld brittle. The prime parts of eight or ten <leer-skins 
make a complete suit of clothing lor a grown person, 
which is BO impervious to the cold, that wi9i the addition 
a£ a blanket of the same material, any one-so clothed may 
bivouac on the snow with safety, and even with com- 
fort, in the moBtintensc cold of an Arctic winter's night."" 
Dr Hichardson is of opinion that the flavour of the rein- 
deer flesh is superior to that of the tinest English mutton. 
However, the animal must be in prime condition, as its 
lean state is comparatively worse thajt that of other crea- 
tures. Pemntican is formed by pouring one-third part 
of melted iat over the flesh of llie retn-dcer after it is dried 
and pounded. Of all the deer-tribe of America this Bpc- 
ciea IS the most easily approached, and immense numbers 
are slaughtered for tlie uee of the Indian families. 

The other variety of rein-deer to which we have alluded 
above is called the woodland caribou. It is much larger 
than that of the Barren Grounds, has smaller honis, and 
is greatly inferior as an article of diet. The moEt re- 
markable peculiarity in the habits of this animal is, that 
It travels to tlie southward in the spring. It crosses the 
Nelson and the Severn llivers in vast herds during the 
monthof May, and spends the summer on the low marshy 
shores of James' Bay, returning inland, and in a north- 
erly direction, in September, t 
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passing over the pronK-liomed antelope {A. furafit, 
Smith), an inhabitant of tne plains of the Missouri and S». 
katchawan, remarkable for its extreme swiftness, we thill 
devote a few pages to the natural history of the wild «*fff 
and^Rf of the Kocky Mountains, two of the rotMn- 
markable and important of the native quadrupeds of Nwtli 
America. See the annexed Plate. 

The Rocky Mountain sheep (Oii»mon{tina,De8m.iml 
Rich.) inhabits the range from which it derives its nine 
from its northern termination, or at leaBt from latitudt 
68", to the fortieth degree of north latitude. It *ia> 
dwells among many of the elevated and craggy ri^ 
which intersect the country lying to the westward, Et- 
tweeii the principal range and the shores of the PtaSc 
(^('can ; but it does not apptar to have advanced beyooi 
the eastern declivities of the Hocky Mountains, and il 
consequently does not occur in any of the hilly tncU 
nearer to Hudson's Bay. The favourite feeding-pbctt 
of this species are " grassy knolls, skirted by craggy rocb. 
to which ihey can retreat when pursued by doga or w<d>e«." 
Its flesh, when in season, is stated by Mr Brummond ta 
be quite delicious, — as being far aujierior to that of mj 
of the deer-Bpecies, and even as exceedii^ in flavour Ih; 
finest Engtidi mutton. This showy animal exceeds the 
Asiatic argali in dze, and is much larger than the large«i 
varieties of the domestic breeds. The horns of the lotle 
ate very large. The ears ore of moderate site. The 
facia! line is straight, and the general form of ilie animal, 
being, as it were, intermediate betwixt that of the shwp 
and slag, is not devoid of el^ance. The hair is tike ihii 
of the rein-deer, short, line, and flexible, in its aucuniD 
growth ; but as the winter advances, it becomes coanc. 
ilry, and brittle, though sdll soft to die touch ; it is ne- 
cessarily erect at this season, from its extreme dosenea. 
The limbs are covered with shorter hairs. In regard Id 
colours, the head, buttock, and posterior part of the »t>- 
^"nen, are white; the rest of me body, and the nedi. 
of a pale or dusky wood-brown. A deeper and mort 
lustrous brown prevails on the fore-part of We legs, the 
tail is dark-brown, and a narrow brown line, exirodinft 
from its base, divi<les the buttock, and unites wi^ die 
brown colour of the hack. Thecoloursreaidein tfaail' 
of the hair, and us ftieae sie -c\x>:it>«:& cK A 
grew of winter, \iw tinte\iecon« ^:iet. 
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The horDB of the female are much smaller, and i 
erectj baring but a, alight curvature, and an iaclir 
backwards uul outwards.* 

The following are the dimensiona of an old Hocky 
Mountain ram, killed on the south branch of the Mac. 
kenzie, and now in the Museum of the Zoological Society 
of London. 

Length of Hit head and body, . . . . R U 
^ H«i>ht at the fore ahonUer, . . . .35 

^^ length oriBil, US 

^^K Length ofhum, mnuutvd blcin^ the ciirvaturF^ 2 10 
^^K Orcum&rcnce orhorD a( its base, > h ' 1 I 
^^^ Diatarce rrom tip to tip orttiE lioms, . . 3 il 

These animaie collect in flocks consisting of from three to 
thirty, the young rains and the females herding together 
(lurii^ the winter and spring, while the old rams form se- 
parat« flocks, except during the month of December, which 
II their rutting-season. " The ewes bring forth in June 
AT July, and then retire with their lambs to the most in- 
accessilje heights. Mr Drumraoml informs me, that in 
the retired parts of the mountains, where the hunters bad 
seldom penetrated, he found no difficulty in approaching 
the Rocky Mountain sheep, which tliere exhibited the 
■impUcity of character so remarkable in the domestic 
■peciea ; hut that where they had been often fired at they 
were exceedingly wild, alarmed their companions on the 
approach of danger by a hissing noise, and scaled the 



rocks with a speed and agihty that baffled pursuit- 
lost several that he had mortally wounded, by tl 
ing to die amongst the secluded precipices."? 



When the first mission was established in Califomia, 
nearly two centuries after the discovery of that county, 
Fathers Piccolo and de Salvatterra found " two sorts of 
Ueer that we know nothing of ; we coll them sheep be- 
caitsc they somewhat resemble oiu? in make. The first 
sort is as large as a calf of one or two years old; its head 
is much Uke that of a stag, and its boms, which are very 
large, are likethoseof a ram; its tail and hair arc speckled, 
and shorter than a stag's, but its hoof is large, round, and 
cleft, as an ox's. I have eaten of these beasts; their flesh 
is very tender and delicious. The other sort of sheep, 

* Tlie EdinbniEb Calico Museum contHinB a fine 
thB feiiiale Kotrby Mouatain aheep. 

t KiuoH Boreali-Aineriaaa, v«l. i. p. M'i. 
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some of which are white, and others black, differ lea fioni 
auTB. They ate lai^r, and have a great deal more uraoL 
which ia verv good, and easy to be spun and wrou^ihL'* 
The animal tiiat mentioned in the above quotatioa is ibt 
Hocky Mountain dieep ; the other is the wild-goat d 
these same districts, of which we shall now exhitutaluf 
history. + 

The Itocky Mountain goat inhabits the highest and leal 
accesailile summits. The precise limits of its tonliaitl 
range have probably not yet been oacertained ; but it i^ 
peara to extendfrom the fortieth to ihesivty-fourlh orsHj- 
fifth degree of north latitude. It is seldom or never obsar. 
e<lat any distance from the inoun tains, and is said to be lea 
numerous on the easlem than the western sides. It m 
not met with by Mr Dnimmond on the eastern declivKia 
of the range, near the sources of ihe Elk River, wheiclW 
sheep are numerous; but he learned from the lodjai^ 
tliat it frequents the steepest precipice*, andismtichnoit 
difficult lo procure than the shtep. On the other hn4 
Major Long states, from the information of a &ctar ■ 
the Hudson s Bay Company, that they are of e««y aCNM 
to the hunter. The flesh of this Bpeciee is hard mi dlj, 
and somewhat unsavoury from its musky flannir. Bt- 
neath its long hairy covering there is a coating of wodrf 
the finest qudity. " I f the Highland Socie^ and the Hal' 
son's Bay Company were to combine their resourcM <f 
' ways and means, the importation of this fine «ninl 
into the Alpine and insular districts of Scotland nii^ tt 
eifected without much lUfficulty or any great expenK."! 
The fine wool of this species grows principally on i* 
back, and buttock, and is intermixed with long CMW 
httir.ll 

• Phil Trana. Nn. 31B, p. 232. 

■f I have elsewbere ubmrvitd, Uib< in the accnunl of I .nhi ml 
Chulw's travele, in the Qasrterlv Rflrimr (vol. iH. wl 334. J«J 
than are two paaiiBges, whirh, ir not onTected, troaCi \mita > 
TDAcrufvCe concLuHion re|nrduig the arigia of domestic Bfaevph ^ 
^neriy Jouraal of' Ain-Jmhure, No. ii. a. 374, Nola, 

+ Edinbur^ Review, No. KW, p 363. 

II The sync>nynijDrth]§ animal IN wmeffhatcDnTuHcd. Il it^ 
wool-bearing antdope, Aniilapt bmipern of Major Haautlea SbM; 

... Tain Bheep(thoi^ distinct from the Inie Ovitmettimi 

and Ordf-^e Maimmtt dnriata et teriera J ■» 

MaqiHi; — tlie iiupirapra Ameritana lA'Th Bhiaviile; — Ihs^n^ 
lope j^riifricanu uE UetnuMesVi,— iaii'iiT.Cttv^o. Antrim* 4 
Rrchardaon. . 



letJMin, or American buffalo (Boa Americanui), it 
' over B great portion of the temperate regions of 
I, and appears to extend Eouthwards probably as 
ifitBS the thirty-flith degree of north latitude. Its cbarac. 
I'tKiBtic positions, however, are the great prairies to the 
jlwcstward of the Missiesippi, where, according to Dr 
iHiTlan, [hey eometimcE congr^ale in such vast troops, 
t 10,000 individuals are auppOEed to have been seen 
me lime. Although they inhabited the Carolinas at 
Mbe period of ihe earhest colonization, they have long 
~Te retired towards the plains of the Missouri. None 
e been seen in Pennsylvania for a long time, uor in 
entucky since about the year 1766. The influence ex- 
led over the natural boundaries of the brute creation 
w indeed strikingly illustrated by the geographical his- 
Mny of this species. It appears xo have formerly existed 
"^foughout the whole extent of the United titates, with 
e possible exception of the territory to the east of Hud- 
~*a River and Lake Cbamplain, and of some narrow 
.. 8 of coast along the Atlantic sliores and the Gulf of 
Uesico. During the early part of the aixte«nlh century 
It was seen by AJvar Nunez near the Bay of St Bernard, 
Mlidi may he r^arded as its soutliem boundary on the 
" tm ei<\e of tlie Rocky Mountain chain. It extends 
b farther north among tlic central than the eastern 
; for we And that a bison was killed by Captain 
i expedition on tile Salt Kiver, in the sixtieth pa. 
d ; while It has not been tracctl (o any of those tracts 
bidi lie to the northward of Lakes Ontario, Erie, tkc, 
« theeastwardof Lake Sup^or. Mr Keating stales 
Wt to (he westward of Lake Winip^ the bison is found 
B far north as tliewxty-second degree;" and DrRichard- 
n adduces the testimony of the nadves to show that they 
luve taken possession of the flat limestone-district of Slave 
j^iiil, on ^e north side of Great Slave Lake, and have 
even wandered as far as the vicinity of Great Marten 
ijuke, in ladtude 63° or 64°. The llocky Mountain 
Innge appears to have formerly opposed a terrier to the 
•resterl; progression of the species ; hut diey are said 
Id have discovered of lale years a passage aeross these 
ynoimtainB, near the sources of the Saskatchawan. They 
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«re now known t 

iVIexico, and their e 
certained. 

The male bisons contend together with great furj Alt 
ing the rutttag-season, and it is dangerous to ventoniHt 
them at that period. In general, however, the; are dij 



and wary, and there is more difficulty than danger in tf. 
preaching them ; but when wounded they will someliiiM 
turn upon and pursue the hunter. " Wnile I residedK 
Carlton House, ' Dr Richard sou informs us, " anacddot 
of this kind occurred. Mr Finnan M'Doiutld, oneoflb 
Hudson's Bay Company's clerks, was descending the S» 
kalchawan in ahoat; and one eveniiig, having loldwJ 
liJB tent for the night, he went out in the dusk to wolt i* 
game. It had become nearly dark when he fired U i 
l)iaon-bull, which was galloping over a small en ' 
and as he was hastening forwud to see if his ■ 
taken effbct, the wounded beast made a rush at hi 
had the presence of mind to seis* the animal by tlwlav 
hair on its forehead, as it struck him on the side wiAili 
horn ; and being a remarkably tall and powerfol m»a,i 
stru^le ensued, which continued imtil his wrist wu b- 
vet&y sprained, and his arm was rendered powa'len; k 
then fell, and i^ter receiving two or three blows bra 
senseleEs. Shortly afterwards he was found by his n 
panions lying bathed in blooi!, being ^ored in ten 
places; and the bison was couched beside tiim.appwcUlt 



o renew the attack had he showeil i 



i 



life. Mr M'Donald recovered from tile immediate «l 
of the injuries he received, but died a few months ahs- 
wards."* 

The flesh of a well-conilitioned bison is juicy, ud rf 
excellent flavour. The tongue is a great delicacy, tfri 
may he bo cured as to surpass the gusto of tlut p«rt<f ■ 
English cow. The hum[>, or irig as it is eometinMs O^ 
ed, nas a fine grain, and is almost as rich and ttsdav 
the tongue. In regard to the external charactcn t/ti 
binon, the male is remarkable for the enormous nteif i* 
head, the conical elevation between the shouldeis, in ffflrf 
piercing eyes, short black horns, and on the fore quUMi 
the great profusion of shaggy hair. Its hind quartcn^ 
pear comparatively weak, from the shortness of the mJ; 

■ Vaunt lloieiii-N.oie"'3™a,iii.."v^^Ba. 



r by which they are covered. The male sometimes 
Veighs above 3000 pounds; but 12 or 11 cwt. is reganled 
na a gooil weight in the fur-.couti tries. It measures eight 
Ibet and a half in length, and above aix feet high at the 
fare quarter. The cow it smaller in the head and shou]- 
Itn than the bull. 

According to Kafinesaue, the bison has been domesti- 
'"' ' 'n Kentucky and tlie Ohio." . It is even reported 
ne authors to have bred with the tame cow of 

rBnnipean ori^n ,' and the cross breed is said to continue 
)linc. This statement, however, requires conflmiation. 
-_ Our inquiries on tlie spot," says Major H. Smith, 
( never proilnced a proof, or even an assertion from the 
Hfdl-informed, that they had seen the hybrid offspring," 
^niia animal is unknown to the Esquimaux on the shores 
of &e Polar Sea. 
: We shall conclude our account of (he quadrupeila of 

KDTth America with the description of the musk-oK (Oci- 
( tmuchatuu of De Blainville). We stand indebted for 
IE systematic knowledge of this curious aniraal to Pen. 
nt, who received a specimen of the skin from the tra- 
iler Hearne ,'t but it bad been jireviously mentioned, 
lAer a vague fashion, by several of the early English 
nyagers, and M. Jeremie had imported a portion of the 
mwl to Fiance, from which stockings more beautiAil than 
Jlose of silk were manufactured.^ When full grown, 
lljB animal is about the size of (he small Highland cattle. 
Tbe boms are remarkably broad at tliejr bases, and cover 
e brow and crown of the liead, touching each other for 
Aeir entire breadth from before backwards. The nose is 
UtlDt, and the head large and broad. The general colour 
nf the coat is brawn, and on the back there is a saddle- 
ISce mark of a brownish- white colour. The hair is very 
tBDtt-. The boms of the cow are smaller than those of the 
mtSe, and do not touch each other at their bases, and the 
hair on tbe throat and chest is shorter. 
' The flesh of the musk-ox, in good condition, is wdl 
jBavoured. It resembles that of tbe rein-deer, but is 
hoarser grained, and smells strongly of musk. The car- 

* 1 alBte Uiis on the informaticin of M. Aiiluiue Defi]Doiiliii§, not 
Jmving Imd it in mj piiwor lo iieruse lie work of the writer abofe 

;Arclir ZooJikt, voJ. i. p. II, 
Voyage aaNonLCbarkvoii, Hiatiare (\elB."Noa\e'io¥™to. 
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cass of this animal weighs, exclusive of the o*fcl, »bom 
SW pounda. The wool is remarkably fine. This ipedn 
inhabits a great extent of barren land to the nonhninlof 
the aistieth parallel. They vifnt Melville Island (nonbkl 
75°) in themonthof May, but they do not, like the re 
deer, extend lo Greenland and Spitzbergen. 

These are the principal quadrupeds of the nonhon 
regions of the New World.' 



of Ihp Edinbur)rli C^inel LibrarjicnliOed " NHrralJie of Dimim; 
and Advcntun in the Polar Seas ami Kt^onB," by Sir Join LA 
Proresaor Jameion, and Hugh Miutbj', Eaq. 



CHAPTER VII. 



The Birdt of the Northern R^ion» of Ai 



\Aey Bujzard — GoldetHSHgle — BolJ-eagle — Hawks — Owli 
" ■ ' -hitda — Kioe-bird— Northero Tyrant— American Wal 

ntinir — Pa. 



Cedar-bird, or American Chatterei 
B unling — Pine-grtwbeall — Eveaing-i 




StTalloHa — Bellwl Kingfisher ^ GrouBe — PaBaenger-jagBuB — 
Gr»llalmw—Natatore»— Gulls— Rncky Mountain Golden-eje 



I Tbb ilifficuldes attending the compledon of an omitho- 
' logical history were complained of by Buffbn, and the 
\ dlief of these was stated by that illuatriouB observer as 
I ootmstiDg in the fact that naturalists were already ac- 
\ qiuinted with 8U0 apecies of the clasa; and he farther 
expressed hia opinion that there might actually exist 1 500 
I or even 2000 different kinds of birds. Now, as nearly 
! (WOO speciea of the feathered race have been ascertained 
up to tne present period, and many new species are in the 
oonrse of being discovered and tlescrilied during every 
•nccesaive year, our readers may form some opinion of 
. the laboriouH i«il attending the researches of thei^e " de- 
generate days," in which people of such inferior capacity 
to the French Pliny have to grapple witli a subject so in- 
finitely more encumbered. No doubt the diviftion of la- 
bour has been more attended to since the greater exten. 
Bon of the fleld of exercise, and Buffbn's briUiunt genius 
was too often satisfied with vague generahtiea, unsup- 
portable in proportion to the increase of that more defi- 
nite knowledge which has been recently acquired. With 
an intellect ao excitable and full of thought, and a flow 
of language so powerful andpeTSuanve,\t.«a&iu>'Rrax>)& 
diMtmicb a oaluraltst should have DutstTVgfe&.ioiaiWW(Kn 
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^^^r 3ie NATURAt, BISTORT. I 

' all his competitore id the career of fame; but the falilcof I 

the helijr and the hare is not altof^ther inupplicshle to lltf I 
two claweB of observers, of one of whii^ Buffon via 'At I 
^^^ head and front, — for diere was not only an occaaonil 

^^H pause in his onward proffresa, but tliose who now fdlo* 

^^H bis footsteps in the search of truth are too often oU^ 
^^^B eiUier to retrograde or trace out a labyrinth with miD^ 
^^^1 winiUngs. It is well, however, that such a master-tpinl 
^^^1 should in any way have embraced the subject of nilunJ 
^^^1 history ; for it has too frequently happened that mrfi rf 
^^^1 very Eteril genius, of whose mentd constitution entboii^ 
^^V formeil no portion, have imagined themselves devoltJ B 
^^^ the study. Now, even the obscurity and mistiiKV of 

BuSbn, though perhaps not always equal to other people t 
sunshine, are yet composed of " clouds of glory," mJ 
I hence the hold possessed by his writings, and by thoK tl 

^^_ all belonging to the intellectual class of observers, to whM 

^^K truth is Bs (tear as it was to Aristotle, but to whoamefB- 
^^H iheless the common sights of earth 

^^H Appalcll'd in ccleatial %ht, 

^^^H Tbe glur; BDd the rreBlineas nf a dreoicu'' 

^^H The extension which we have given to the history of 

^^V North American quadrupeds in the preceding ch^n, 
^^B and which we bestowed In consequence of the grealerin- 

• portance ueuaUy attached to the mamraiferous class, rH' 

ders necessary a more restricted selection in the oltei 
branches. We regret this the lese in relation to the fa- 
thered bribes, as an admirable history of American bii^ 
has been lately brought within reach of every cUm rf 
readers.* We shall, however, endeavour to exhibit ' 
view of some of tlie more remarkable features of thai M- 
partment. 

Among birds of prey, the eagle tribe naturally cUa 
our first attention; but as it seems lo be the prartiw o( 
naturalists to give the vultures the precedence, we tb^ 
adliere to the usual cmirse. 

I" AmericBn Ornitlinlugy, or Ihe Nuiiiral HUtorv ot lb" Bii*^ 
the Uailed States. By AleinrulFr Wilson and Charles LticklV 
nuBTte; edited bv Robert Jmnewn, Em., P.ILS.B. Ii 1- ^ 
Tour viilumn. Ea>nb*irgh, mi. In tbi^ nlitioo (•rtuchlav 
volumes 78— 81 of C<mi.«ill*B'iiWiwA\Bii^^ii» sublets «i»i^* 
maticttUyarrangeiltot (hei&rmiii™,Biii«ia)V3"Tffljui^eiMt'''"'* 
have been inserted bj >lie di»<iogai>l«& «&>*«, 
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, The Turkey vulture, or Turkey buzzard, as it is called 

b America {Cathartes aura), so common in the United 

States, occurs in the central districts of the fur-countries 

IS far north as the fifty-fourth degree. It is partially 

migratory even in the middle states, and retires south- 

wanls on the approach of winter. During their summer 

migration, a certain number of individuals reach the banks 

of the Saskatchawan, where they usually make their ap. 

pearance when the month of June is far advanced, and 

after all the other summer-birds have arrived and settled 

in tfaeir leafy arbours. Though gregarious in the more 

Boatfaem parts of North America, where they roost to. 

jpether, and also both fly and feed in flocks, seldom more 

than a pair are seen in company towards their northern 

limits. They feed on carrion, which they discover at a 

great distance by the sense of sight alone ; for it appears 

by recent observation that their sense of smell is extremely 

defective. They usually breed on the stump of a decayed 

tree, and have been observed to return to the same spot 

for a series of successive years. They are not only foul 

feeders, but sometimes gorge themselves so immoderately 

88 to be incapable for some time afterwards of taking 

wing. Mr Ord has recorded that a man of Delaware, 

observing a group of Turkey buzzards regaling them- 

adves upon me putrid carcass of a horse, and having a 

mind to capture one of them, he cautiously approached 

the flock, and suddenly seized one of the fattest in his 

arms. The indignant vulture, however, immediately 

dugqrgied such a torrent of filth in his face, as to produce 

die eflfect of a powerful emetic, and cured him for ever 

after of all desire to catch any more Turkey buzzards. 

The golden-eagle {Aquila chryscetos), of which the 
ring-tail {F. fulvus) is regarded as the young, breeds 
among the sub-alpine recesses of the Rocky IVIountains. 
The tail-feathers are highly valued by many tribes of 
American Indians for adorning their calumets or pipes of 
peace. The sohtary habits of these birds, and the usually 
maccessible nature of the vast precipices where they hang 
tfaeir ''procreant cradles," prevent our acquiring much 
knowlec^e of the distinctive habits of the species, and 
hence our difficulty in discriminating between the Ame- 
rican and European kinds. Wilson observed the ring- 
tail aaaling along the Alpine declivities oi \)[v& N^\\j& 
Mountains of New Hampshire, and over the W\^§[^as\^ 
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of Hudson's River, aiid the adult biid, in fi , 

of the golden-eafijle, has also been observed in the Uniied 
Slates. The vision of this bird ia saiil to be ao teatt tM 
long-sighted, that it can discover its prey from a hcifju 
at which tt is itself scarcely visible, notwithstandii^ ^ 
breadtli of its wide-ex pandwl winffs, " A story la ojr- 
rent," says Dr RichardBon, "on the plains of the Sifc 
lutchawan, of a half-breed Indian who was vaunting hii 
prowess before a band of his countrymen, and wishing ■ 
imprees them with a belief of his Gupematural poiien. 
In the luidet of his harangue an eagle was observed an- 
pended, as it were, in the air ibrectly over his bead,upcfi 
which, pointing aJoft with his dagger, which gliswiri 
brightly in the sun, he called upon die royal bird to cane 
down. To his own amazement, no leas than to the cm- 
sCemation of the surrounding Indians', the eagle wemo) 
to obey the charm, for instantly shooting down with ihe 
velocity of an arrow, it impaled itself on the point of bit 
weapon !"• 

A large and powerful species, more generally known a 
America, though not peculiar to the New World, is 4< 
bald-eagle {Aqaila Imicoceplmla). It resides aU tbeyetf 
in the UnitedSlates, but iBabirdof passagein thosemoR 
northern eountries which lie between Great Slave IjAc 
and Lake Superior. Fish fonn the favourite food of the 
liald-eagle, and there seems something more tyrwmicili» 
his mode of obtaining it than altogether accords with iht 
equahty of republican legislation. " Elevated," says WiL 
MJn, " on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree, thu 
commands a wide view of the neighbouring short ud 
ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate the motions of lb 
various feathered tribes that pursue their busy avocsIitM 
below. The snow-white gulls, slowly winnowing the lir; 
tile busy triage, coursing along the sands ; trains of dn^ 
r the surface ; sdent and watchful ctMiM, 



the moat valuable ioluine!i which baa tvcettlly appeared «. . 
iect of nmilholcvv, bihI, liewpd in cnnneiion with Ibe pna^t 
'publicatioiu of 'Wilwin, C. V.. 'ftuDuouUt, tud Audnbon, Vtmikm 
to complete out \uxo™Ve4^ c^ ^^ w '* 
regiona of the New VJ ort<i. 
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rJMent and trading; clamorous crows, and all the nii^ed 
multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid 
magazine of nature ; — high over all these hovers one whose 
sction instantly arrestE all his attentioD. By his wide 
CQiVBture of wing, and sudden si ■ ■ ' ■ > 

knows him to be the fish-hawlc, 
voted victim of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, 
■ad balancing himself, with faalf-opened wings, on the 
branch, he watches the result Down, rapid as an arrow, 
ftam heaven descends the object of his attention; the 
roar of its wings, reaching the ear as it disappears in the 
deep, making the surges tbam around ! At this moment 
die eager looks of the eagle are all ardour, and levelling 
his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more 
emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in the 
•IT with screams of exultation. These are the signal for 
OUT hero, who, launching into the air, inslandy gives 
cfaase, and soon gains on the fiah-hawk ; each exerts his 
utmost to mount above the other, displaying in these ren- 
contres Ihe most Buhlime atrial evcdutions. The unen- 
cumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just on the point 
of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, 

Erobably of despdr and honest execration, Che latter drops 
is fish ; the eagle, poising himself for a moment, as if 
to take a more certain aim, descends Uke a whirlwind, 
matches it in Ills grasp ere it reaches the water, and bean 
his ill-gotten booty sUently away M the woods."* 

Of the smaller tribes of the FalconidiB which inhaUt 
the fur-countries, we shall satisfy ourselves by a simple 
enumeration of the names,f and proceed to the nocturnal 
birds of prey. 

* American Omiihnlitu, vol. i. n. S3. We quota Profeniir 
Jbowbod's editiuu thrau^bout tills volume. * 

f The iffregrinoTulcon (f. p.r>g inUi'}, the jerfulcon (F. If 
bmdicin), the American apBmnf.liBwk (r. .inurcfriiinl, the pi< 

Em hflwt (F. c<,lH«.bar.S>i, the merlin If', a^hn) the go*. 
•A (F. paluminnits), the alate-niburHl kirk IF. Peoiuviva- 
lilcnu> the connDnn bocraH (/'. Ii^ilrn), Ihe red-tailed or Americu 
bnmni {F. bmea'it), the rough'lfg;)^ ralcon {F. lauupiu), tt» 
Amcnran ring^tail (F. ciianeim »)■ The prec«lxn|j|, wilii three 
■KJesoT eagle, lairie the umnunt oT northern accijiitrine diurn^ 
bniU to fourtHD. C L. BoDuparle enumerates nventseo apedea 
id hia " SvnopHia," Hod hna described an eigbleeoth ia IilU ^^<^ 
nanl to tVibua under the nsiDe of Faho C^iuperi, t\i hjb&<S«A. 
bat likewise dedicated a new Bpecies under Uw iuobb «& Futea 
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Of the SMgida o 
" They present an oi ^ 

themselveE as they are distinct from all others. Thm 
IB, we believe, no one species yet discovered which enn 
a common observer would not immediately pronounce tt 
be an owl, or would be in danger of confoundine wid) i 
hawk or goatEucker, the only two gronps U which dv 
titrigidE are related in immediate affinity. Yel " -* 
this relationship is too obvious to be doubted, i 
confessed that a considerable hiatus intervene 
both. Whether these will be lessened by future disune- 
riea, or whether owls, like the parrots, are in some degree 
an isolated group, whose aberrant forms no loDger eiin, 
are points which may always remain in obscurity." 

The largest of the North American species is the gml 
cinereous owl (Strit cinerea). It inhabits a vast esKnl 
of woody territory frocn Hudson's Bay to the Padfir. It 
is common along the shores of Great Bear Lake, ud 
of course in these and other higher latitudes must rf ns. 
cesaty pursue its prey by daylight, the mantle of ni^ 
being there a thing unknown iluring the summer-^eaan. 
However, it hunts chiefly when the sua is low, and »ta 
the sliudowa of the great woods are deep and lengthened i 
for it is then that the American hares and many nmriM 
animals which form its favourite food are (hemsdva 
abroad. On the 93d of May, Dr Richardson discovoei 
s nest of the cinereous owl, made of sticks and lined iri ' 
feathers, on the top of a lofty balsam poplar-tree. It m 
tained three young, covered over with a whidah dtrmi. 
He could only get the nest by felling the tree, whidi mi 

remarkably thick one ; and whilst the operation wup>- 
..Lg on, the about to be bereaved ]iarents flew in amiDiit 
Uid repeated circles above and around tile olgects of tbdr 
long soUcltude, keeping, however, so high in the ate MM 
be beyond gunshot. The young were kept sKtb for a p»- 
riod of two months, after which they effected their ttaf^ 

Slaitleii, to the noble preaideat of the LhiDKBa Sockly. Fiar rf 
BonwpBrte's list, rit i'. p'umteu*, /". «ie;onoji(«-m, ^. /»«•■* 
Wtd F. i'FMnTO'iionicKj, B,, Mem lo occiit only In the nMlas 
nartB of the United StHlea, and therelbre ijo ran (all •riltiii M 
l^ts; but three otheni, the SlBnley-hawk aboie luuHd. lll^ 
with Bulm Snncli-Iuhnivi^smiB. lvv|inna{\t,Bn,gunpoB.dlnlt 
DOTthcTD Htds. T^ic Xirfw l-ffllje iS ■».t t«ij..iMiv wp«^ 

probably aliU unknown- 



This Epecies measures about two fe^t in length from bill 
to talL 

The Vu^rian horned-owl {Strix Firginiana) U ano, 
tber luge species peculiar to America, but very widely 
diffiiscduver the New World. It was killed by Mr Dnun- 
niond among the Rocky Mountains. It ia known to in. 
Iwbit the tame-lands of Mexico, and even the species from 
the Straits of Magellan (Plancheg Enlumin^es, BSS) ap- 
pe&rs to be identical. In the United States it ie ex- 
tremely common, and inhabits the fur-countries wherever 
the timber h of lai^e size. Its loud nocturnal cries, is. 
■ning ftora the gloomiest recesses of the forest, are said 
to bear a resemblance lo a hollow and sepulchral human 
voice, and have thus been the frequent source of alarm to 
the benighted traveller, A party of Scottish Highland- 
en, in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company, hap- 
pened in a winter journey to encamp uter nightfall in a 
dense clump of trees, the dark tops of which, and their 
Itrfty Bteois, gave a solemnity to the scene, strongly escit- 
ftUe of EuperstitiouB feelings. The solemn effect wai 
heightened by the discovery of a tomb, which, with a na- 
turiu taste not unfrequently exhibited by the Indians, was 
placed in the centre of this secluded spot. The traveUers 
Dad fioisbed their evening repast, and were trimming 
tbeir fire for the night, when for the first time the slow 
sad dismal tonesof the homcd-owl fell on their ear. They 
at once concluded that a voice so mysterious and unearthly 
must be the moaning spirit of the departed, whose haL. 
lowed fane they had disturbed by inadvertently making s 
fire of the timber of his tomb. They consequently passed 
a long night of sleepless fear, and gladly quitted the ilL. 
omened spot nith the earliest dawn." 

In oiU' notices of these and other welLknown species, 
we consider it unnecessary to enter into any minute de- 
scriptive details of plumage, preferring rather to illus- 
trate their history, distribudon, and general modes of 
life, as more likely to interest the majority of readers. In 
llie case, however, of any new or remarkable discovery, 
we may occasionally deviate from this rule, and, as an ex- 
ception to our usud practice, we may here take an elegant 
species recently described for the first time mider the 
name of the Arctic or while horned-owl (Strir Arctica\. 
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This fine owl is exceedingly lare^ only a single apedmen 
having heen seen by the overland expeditions. It mea. 
sures about two feet in length. Its general colour is 
white^ tinged here and there with brown upon the dorsd 
aspect^ and marked with crowded transverse blackish* 
brown bars and Unes. The ground-colour of the under 
portion of the plumage is of a brilliant white^ banded on 
the throat and flanks. The facial disk is imperfect^ the 
ear-feathers are ample^ the tail rounded^ the bill short and 
strong. This bird was killed at Carlton House in the 
month of May. 

We now enter upon a short consideration of the Irues^ 
Mortal or perching.birds^ as they are cdledby the modem 
systematists. The order includes the Piae and Passeret 
of the Linnean arrangement. We conaneace with the 
butcher-birds^ genus Lanius. 

The American gray-shrike {^Lanius excubitorides of 
Swainson)^ a newly-ascertained species^ bears a great re- 
semblance to the ash-coloured shnke of Europe. It does 
not advance farther to the northward than the fifty-fourth 
degree^ and seems to attain to that latitude only in the 
meridian of the warm and sandy plains of the Saskatcha- 
wan^ which are said to enjoy an earlier spring and longer 
summer than the densely-wooded countries between them 
and Hudson's Bay. It builds among willow-bushes^ feeds 
on grashoppers^ and lays six eggs of a pale ydlowish-gray, 
irregularly spot!ted with green and gray. 

Allied to die shrikes in many particulars are the tyrant 
fly-catchers. The king-bird {'I'yrannus intrepidtit) is 
one of the most remarkable for the boldness and reckless 
daring which he displays in his attacks on the largest of 
the feathered race. During the earlier months of sum- 
mer^ his life is one continued scene of broil and battle. 
According to Wilson^ hawks and crows^ the bald-eaglCi 
and the great black-eagle^ all equally dread an encounter 
with this dauntless creature^ who^ as soon as he perceives 
a bird of prey^ however powerful^ in his neighbourhoodi 
darts into the air^ and^ quickly ascending above his sup- 
posed enemy^ pounces with violence upon his back^ and 
continues his attack till his own domains have been de- 
parted from. He is likewise obnoxious to the human 
race, on account oi \ua \oNe oi >Qee& \ iot \skfc 'fiilL take post 
on a fence or gardfiiutrefe m X)Ci'fc nvsccolX;^ ^^^\a;?*«i^«B^ 



■juike ooDtdnnal Bailies on the industrious insects as 6iey 
JMSS to or from their never-ending labours. The Ameri- 
can orn)(holog)«t has given a poetical verdon of the life 
of this lively spedes, of which the following is the com- 
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" Far in the south where vast MaTHgnon flows, 

Vin^angled sliorcs and suFTocBling nooda, 
PBrqb'd up with heat, or drown'd with pnuring Hands J 
Where each eslroma altErnatclj pretnila, 
And nature find their ravages bewaiU ; 
Lo I high in air above tho^ (Tacldeaa wnfltos, 
With Bpriiiij'a return tha liing-bird liither hastesi 
Coasts the Tamed gnlf,* and, (TDin liU height, eiplorea 
Its thonaaad streains, it^ iong iiidenled aharesi 
Ita plajm inimensef wide opening on the day. 
Its lalies and Ma^ where feather'd milliona ptn;; 
AD tempt not hitn : till, upr^ag frtHn nn higi^ 
Columbia's regions w3e helnH hin tie ; 
There end his WBnd'rin(p and his wish to roBin, 
There Ue his native novds, hie fields, his ttome ; 
Down, ru'clinK, he descends, fmm aiura heights, 
And on a fulUhlown sassafras alights. 
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And so on. 1'hc king-hird migrates in Biimmer at least 
as far north as the fifty-seventh parallel. It reaches Carl- 
ton House in the month of May, and retires southwanli 
in September. It feeds on insects aJid mild berries. 

A new species of this genus has been lately described 
under the tide of northern tyrant ['/'yrannun borealii, 
Swainsos). It was shot on Clie banks of the Saskatcha- 
wan, but nothing is known of its habits. It la consider- 
■hly smaller than the jireceding, and maj at once be dis- 
tingnished from it by its forked tail, not tipped with whiter 

Arnong the )\{eniMce or thrushes we may here mendon 
the repreaentative of our water-ouzel, the American dip- 
pm (Cinclu» Jmericanns). Althougli ascertained by Mr 
W. BuiSock to be an inhabitant of Mexico, and obtained 
by Mr Drummond on the eastern declivity of the Bocky 



Mountains, rear the sources of the Athabasca Rivw. il 
does not yet appear to have been detected in the io- 
lermefhate regions of the Uniled States. Accardii^ to 
Bonaparte, this species measures eight inches and a halt 
It is coDsequently longer than the European dippo' n 
water-crow. The genial plumage is dark-gtHyisn dale. 
colour. The 1^ and feet are flesh-colour. We as j« 
know nothing of the habits of the American species, bm 
its European congener dwells single or in pairs bj dc 
dde of dear and swift-running streams. It walks imda 
water in search of prey, waxhng in from the shore, and 
remaining for some time suhmerged.* 

The bird called robin in Atnerics is the red-hreulEd 
thrush of Pennant (Turrfu* migratorius'). Il is oncrf 
their best known and earliest eongHtere. HTiik At 
fields are yet dappled with snow, they are seen in fiod^ 
and some few lively aspirants will even then mount to 
the top of a post, and n[iake attempts at song. As dw 
season advances their notes are universally heard, and it 
universally beloved, and are regarded as the " preloiire 
symphony" to the great concert which ia about to biaW 
ere long from numerous hills, from every thicket, wood, 
and fidd. Although regarded with much of the nine 
feeling as that which we oursdves entertain towanlj ow 
own honseholdbird, the red-breast, they are, neverthetea, 
brought to market in great numbers, and Wilson menliw) 
that in the month of January 1807, two younp; men GbM 
30 dozen in a single excursion. This species inhalKteibc 
whole of North America from Hudson's Bav to Noolb 
Sound, and as far south as Georgia, though they are nal 
rarely to breed on this side the mountains faruier lovdi 
than Virginia. " Within the Arctic Cirde," Dr Ridiud- 
son has beautifully observed, " the woods are siknlinliic 
bright hght of noonday; but towards tnidnigfat, whei 
the sun travels near the horizon, and the shade* of tk 
forest are lengthened, the concert commences, and ea>~ 

■ Whil? <-n^i^ in tli? i»n«cCion of these abeela tiTtki 
presB WB haveTwBD favoured by Sir Williani JardiM Willi ■ "B 
of his jet unpiiblinlied edition of Wilson's American OndUMbf^ 
Man; laluable notes hsTe beeB appended by the edilor tt> iDwbM 
the general dintribuliun of thuae j^niapB, of which therein A^» 
can represcnlatiTea. The snpplementaij vc ' ~ ' " 

parte are included \ vpA nw^ ^' \-\\c ' 
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tiniies till six or seven in the morning. Even in those 
remote regions the mistake of those naturalists who have 
asserted tibat the feathered trihes of America are void of 
harmony might be fully disproved. Indeed the transition 
is so sudden from the perfect repose^ the deathlike silence 
of an Arctic winter^ to the animated bustle of summer ; 
the trees spread their foliage with such magical rapidity^ 
and every succeeding morning opens with such agreeable 
accessions of feathered songsters to swell the chorus — their 
plumage as gay and unimpaired as when they enlivened 
the deep green forests of tropical climes — that the return 
of a northern spring excites in the mind a deep feeling 
of the beauties of me season^ a sense of the bounty and 
providence of the Supreme Being, which is 'cheaply pur- 
chased by the tedium of nine months of winter. The 
most verdant lawns and cidtivated glades of Europe, the 
most beautifid productions of art, fail in producing that 
exhilaration and joyous buoyancy of mind which we have 
experienced in treadii^ the wilds of Arctic America, when 
their snowy covering has been just replaced by an infant 
but vigorous vegetation. It is impossible for the traveller 
to refrain, at such moments, from joining his aspirations 
to the song which every creature around is pouring forth 
to the Great Creator." This is finely said, and loses none 
of its force as proceeding from the pen of one not given 
to affect a sickly sentimentalism, but who has ever had to 
do more with the practice than the poetry of life and nature. 
In a similar strain so also wrote the divine Milton, — but 
to whom the freshness of spring, the assured mantle of 
the glorious summer, and the varied splendour of the far- 
spr^iding autumnal forests, were then only as visions of 
the past — 

<< So thick a drop serene 
Had qnench'd his orbs, or dim sufiusion veilM." 

Of many beautiful and interesting species of the family of 
the SylviadcB which enliven the countries of our present 
inquiry, we shall confine our observations to the blue-birds. 

The common blue-bird {Scujcicola sialis, Bon., Erythaca 
WUsonii, Swain.) has the whole of the upper plumage of 
a fine blue, while the throat, neck, breast, and flanks, are 
farightorange-brown. Thegeneralcharacterandmovements 
of Uiis bird resemble those of the European Tedbtea&l, «sA 
be IS himself as familisurly known in sumxaex Xx) \2Ck& Cc^ 
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dren of America^ as the robin is to ourselves in the winter 
season. Wilson informs us that the society of the Uue- 
bird is much courted by the inhabitants of the country, 
and that few farmers neglect to provide for him a snug 
little suramer-house, ready fitted and rent-free. He is 
migratory over the northern districts, but a few remain 
throughout the winter in some parts of the United States. 
A newly-discovered species, nearly allied to the pre- 
ceding, is named by Mr Swainson tne Arctic Uue-bird 
{Erythaca Arctica). Its colour is a fine ultramarine 
blue above, beneath greeni^.blue, and whitish on the 
lower part of the abdomen and imder tail-coverts. The 
only specimen procured by the overland expedition was 
shot at Fort Franklin in July 1825. It is merdhra sum- 
mer visiter of the fur-countries, and no knowlec^e of its 
haunts or habits has been yet obtained. 

To Tllustrtite the AmpelidcB we shall merely mention the 
American cedar-bird, or chatterer of Carolina, as it was 
called by Edwards (Bomhydlla Americana), This bird 
was regarded by the naturaUsts of last century as a mere 
variety of the European or Bohemian chatterer. It is 
however a distinct species, of smaller size, and has no 
white upon the wings ; the chin has less black, and the 
bill is shorter and somewhat broader. The European 
bird has also been detected in North America by Mr 
Drummond and Dr Richardson. 

The well-known snow-bunting {Emberiza nivaliti) 
is common to the New and Old World. ^^ Near the large 
grave," says Captain Lyon, '^ was a third pile of stones 
covering the body of a child which was coiled up in the 
same manner. A snow-bunting had found its way through 
the loose stones which composed this little tomb, and its 
now forsaken, neatly built nest, was found placed on the 
neck of the child. As the snow-bunting has all the do- 
mestic virtues of our English redbreast, it has always 
been considered by us as the robin of these dreary wilds, 
and its lively chirp and fearless confidence have rendered 
it respected by the most hungry sportsman. I could not 
on this occasion view its little nest placed on the breast of 
infancy, without wishing that I possessed the power of 
poetically expressing the feelings it excited."* The bold 

• Narrative of ax\ X\tem\i>\. \.o Teas^'^Y^Skssi'^JBcj. 

9, 
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nmgator may rest assured that his simple recital of this 
drcnmstance is much more effective and ptctorta/ than if he 
bid had recourse to a rhyming dictionary. The Lapland 
bantuig {E. Lapponica) is also found in the northern 
ragioiis of both continents ; and a beautiful species^ nearly 
tmed to ity the painted bunting (Plectrophanes picta of 
Swainson)^ was lately discovered on the banks of the 
Stskatchawan. For the history and description of these^ 
as wdl as of many beautiful larks and finches^ we must 
refer the reader to the works already mentioned. 

The pine-grosbeak {Pyrrhula enticleator) is the 
larsest of the bullfinch tribe. It measures above eleven 
indies in length. Of the grosbeaks^ properly so called 
(genus Coccothraustes), the gavest and most remarkable 
is called the evening-grosbeak (c. vespertina, Bon.). It 
is a conmion inhabitant of the maple-groves which adorn 
die plains of the Saskatchawan^ and is known to the 
natiyes by the name of seesebasquit-pethaysish, which^ 
being interpreted^ signifies sugar.bird. According to Mr 
Swainson's views, tms is the only genuine species of the 
genua hitherto discovered in America. We owe it to the 
observance of Mr Cooper.* 

The scarlet tanager ( Tanagra rubra) is one of the most 
brilHantof those southern species which during the summer 
migration shed their lustre over more northern lands. The 
whole plumage, with the exception of the wings and tail, 
is of me most vivid carmine-red. The wing-coverts, 
posterior secondaries, and middle tail-feathers are black, 
and form a rich contrast to the other portions of the 
phunage. After the autumnal moult, the male becomes 
dappled with greenish-yellow. The plumage of the fe- 
nvue is green above and yellow below ; her wings and 
tidl aie brownish-black, edged with green. Though this 
lea sometimes buUds in orchards, and visits the 
r.trees for the sake of their fruit, it does not fre- 
^lently i^proach the habitations of man, but prefers the 
solitn^ cf the umbrageous woods. In addition to fruits 
its food consists of l{u*ge winged insects, such as wasps, 
hornets, sndhumble bees. The scarlet tanager is as yet un. 
known beyond the fqrty-ninth parallel, and so comes just 
within the southern limits of the fur-countries. The f ol- 

* Ann. Lye, New York, vol. L p. 220* 



lowing inlereBting narrative is given by Alexander Wil. 
aoii:^" Passing dirough an orchard one moniinft I 
taught one of tliese young birds, that had but laC^Ul 
the neat. I carried it with me about half a mile, Co dm 
it to my friend Mr William Bartram ; and hsvina ptD. 
cureil a cage, hung It up Qn one of the large pine-treo id 
the botanic garden, within a few feet of the nest of a 
orchard -oriole, which also contained yoiuic, hopeful thtf 
the charitj or tendemeaa of the orioles wotdd induce iIkb 
lo supply the cmvingH of the atranger. But charity iri4 
them, as with too many of the human race, began u' 
•^nded at home. The poor orphan was alu^ether » 
glecieil, notwithBtanding its plaintive eriea; and as it n 
fused to be fed by me, I was about to return it back U 
tile place where I found it, when, towards the afurwxn, 
a scarlet tansger, no doubt its own parent, was seen tbO- 
tering round the cage endeavouring lo get in. FinJiw 
lliis impracticable, he flew off and soon retumediiia 
tbod in his bill, and continued to feed it till after auia 
taking up his lodgings in the higher branches of dieai- 
tree. In the morning, almost as soon as day broke, br 
was again seen most actively engaged in the same tfe- 
tjonate manner; andjUotwiUiatanduiBtheinsoIenceirflhe 
orioles, continued his benevolent offices the whole i!«r. 
roosting at night as before. On the third or fourth dij 
he appeared extremely sohcitous for the liberation of tm 
chaise, using every expression of distressful anxiety, ud 
every call and invitation that nature had put in his p<mn 
for him to come out. This was too much for the fed- 
ings of my venerable friend ; he procured a ladder, mi, 
mounting to the spot where the Inrd was eu^KmU. 
opened Uie cage, took out the prisoner, and restored bin 
to Uberty and to his parent, who, widi notes of gnM o- 
ultation, accompanied liis flight to the woods. The 1^ 
pinesa of ray good friend was scarcely less complete, lU 
showed itself in liis benevolent countenance ; and I miU 
not refrain saying to myself— if such sweet KnaUii» 
can be derived from a simple circumstance of this kiikL 
how exquisite, how unspeakably rapturous, must the ik- 
light of those individuals have been, who have r 
their fellow-beings from death, chains, and impi 

and restored them to the arms of their friends 

tiona ! Surely in eqcVi ©16^^* actians virtue is it 
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inoBt «biiiidant reward !"* Nevertheless^ as practical omi. 
thologr can by no means flourish without powder and 
shoty Wilson continued to knock down as many birds as 
be required, — ^and they were many, — ^for the space of se- 
Tetal sucoeeding years. Alas ! that the latter were so few. 

More allied to the starling tribe is a bird remarkable 
fior the singularity of its habits, called the cowpen or 
codroo-bunting {JSmberiaia pecoris of Wilson)/ classed 
by Mr Swainson in the genus Molothrus, It visits the 
fnr-oountries in May^ and, after ranging as far north as 
the sixtieth parallel it departs in September, and collecting 
in large flocks during the ensuing month in Pennsylvania, 
it finally retires to winter-quarters in Mexico and the 
most southern parts of the United States. It feeds on 
grain, grass, and worms, and is frequently seen perched 
nmiliariy on the backs of cattle. But the most remark. 
able trait in the character of this species is its practice 
(like that of our own cuckoo) of laying its ^gs in the 
neats of other birds, and abandoning its future offspring 
to llie care of strangers. The yellow.throat and red-eyed 
fly-.catcher are most frequently selected to perform the 
office of foster-parents. 

Passing over the rice-bird, the Baltimore oriole, the 
purple grakle, and others of the SturnidoB, we shall here 
briefly notice the family of Crows. The raven {Corvus 
corax), which occurs in all the four quarters of the globe, 
ii abundant in the fur-countries, and the carrion-crow (C. 
eorone) also occurs there, but appears to be of a less 
hardy nature, as it is seen in the interior in summer only, 
and does not seem to approach within 500 or 600 miles 
of Hudson's Bay. The magpie (C. pica) is as common 
in the prairie lands of America as it is in Europe. Seve- 
ral beautiful jays likewise occur in North America. 

We come next to the woodpeckers, which are numerous 
and widely spread over the American continent, as might 
be expected in connexion with the vast forests with which 
80 much of the country is still encumbered. The ivory- 
faflled woodpedcer {Picus principalis) is undoubtedly tne 
moat magnificent of the genus. While many of the 

^■^^^— ^^^— ^^^^— ^^■^^^1— ^™^i^^— ^^^^^— ■ ■ ■ ■■■■^■■» ■ ■ ^-^■.^^^^^^M^—— ^^M^^™™ '■ 

* American Ornithology, vol. iL ^ ^'^. 
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smaller binds seek their prey in the orchard or Bhmbbei}, 
BimonK rails, fences, or prostrate logs, the present speda 
inhabit the moat towering trees of the forest, " xraavf 
particularly attAched to those prodigious cjpress swtmp, 
whose crowded giant sons stretch their bare and hbiud, 
ormosa-hung arms, midway to the skies. In these »L 
most inaccessible recesses, amid ruinous piles of impend- 
ing timber, his trumpet.hke notes and loud atrokeira. 
sound through the soUlary savage wilds, of which he 
seems tbesolelordandmaster." The food of this spedv, 
Mr Audubon informs us, consJBts chiefiy of beetles, lam, 
and large grubs. No sooner, however, are the giapmc^ 
the forest ripened, than they are eaten by the ivory.UIU 

to the vines, in the poaition b 
mouse, and, reacliing downwacils, help itself to a'bnwi 
of grapes with much apparent pleaaure, '• Althon^n 
have intimiuced a notice of this fine species, wearestt 
aware that it extends so far to the north as the cotinnia 
with which we are at ptesent engaged. It is, hovrnr, 
well known in many of the United States. A much mat 
northern species is the tbree-toed woodpecker (F- trUte- 
tylus of Swainson), which exists in all the forcsH of 
spruce.fir that lie between Lake Superior and the AfBic 
Sea. It is the most common of the spedes thai went ■« 
the north of Great Slave Lake. 

The varieties of the feathered race are inexhinstiUt' 
Each tribe and family contains many familiar oiul wA 
remembered species, on the history of which we couU 
tiilate with pleasure; but wc must of necessity lax 
even the names of many unrecorded. Two frail arf 
fairy beings, however, seemingly of too delicate a btiic 
to withstand Ihe rudeness of the northern blasts, M* 
solicit our regard, and as they have flown far to obMiait, 
we must here insert a compendious history of the Nof4 
American humming-birds. Meanwhile let usbarmwilK 
words of tlie enthusiastic Audubon. They^plyuik 
ruby-throated species (TrocVii/uifCo/uiH*, Linn.\ ""* 
sooner has the returning sun again introduced tl 
season, and caused millions of plan' ' * 
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■and blossoms to his genial beams^ than the little hum- 
niing.^bird is seen advancing on fairy wings^ carefully 
yifliting every opening flower-cup^ and^ like a curious 
florist, removing torn each the injurious insects that 
oth erwise would ere long cause their beauteous petals to 
droop and decay. PoiscMl in the air^ it is observed peep- 
ing cautiously and with sparkling eye into their inner. 
most recesses^ whilst the ethereal motions of its pinions, 
so rapid and so Hght, appear to fan and cool the flower 
without injuring its frs^e texture^ and produce a de- 
lig^tftd murmuring sound, well adapted for lulling the 
famects to repose. Then is the moment for the humming- 
bird to secure them. Its long delicate bill enters the cup 
of the flower, and the protruded double-tubed tongue, 
delicately sensible, and imbued with a glutinous saliva, 
touches each insect in succession, and draws it from its 
hirking.place to be instantly swallowed. All this is done 
in a moment, and the bird, as it leaves the flower, sips so 
■mall a portion of its liquid honey, that the theft, we may 
suppose, is looked upon with a grateful feeling by the 
flower^ which is thus kindly relieved from the attacks of 
her destroyers. 

** The prairies, the orchards, and gardens, nay, the 
deepest shades of the forest, are all visited in their turn, 
and every where the little bird meets with pleasure and 
with food. Its gorgeous throat in beauty and brilliancy 
baffles all competition. Now it glows with a fiery hue, 
and again it is changed to the deepest velvety black. The 
i^per parts of its ddicate body are of resplendent chang- 
ing green^ and it throws itself through the air with a 
swiftness and vivacity hardly conceivable. It moves from 
one flower to another like a gleam of light, upwards, down. 
wsrds^ to the right, and to the left In this manner it 
searches the extreme northern portions of our country, 
following with great precaution the advances of the sea- 
son^ and retreats with equal care at the approach of au. 
tpin^- * 

The nest of this species is formed with a delicacy pro- 
portioned to its tiny inmates. The external parts consist 
of a light.gray lichen found on the branches of trees or on 
decayed fence-rails, and so trimly arrigiged aroimd the 
nest, as well as at some distance from the spot to whlck 

• Ornitbological Biography, vol. i. ^ ^A&. 
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it is attached, as to appear like a portion of the stem. 
These little pieces of lichen are glued together, as some 
say, with the saHva of the hird. The next layer consists 
of a cottony suhstance, and the innermost of silky fihres 
obtained from various plants, but all extremely soft and 
delicate. In this sweet receptacle the female deposites a 
single pair of ^gs, pure white, and of an almost oval form. 
A Virginian gentleman kept two of these creatures in a 
cage for several months. He supplied them with a nuxture 
of noney and water. On this they appeared to feed ; but as 
the sweet and viscous Hquid broc^t many small flies about 
the cage, the humming-birds were seen to snap at and 
swallow the insects with great eagerness. Mr C. W. Peale 
also succeeded in rearing two young ones from the nest 
They used to fly about the room, and would frequently 
percn on Mrs Peale's shoulder. Wilson himself todc a 
nest in the summer of 1803, the inhabitants of which 
were just about to fly ; indeed one of them flew out by 
the window that same evening, and, striking against a 
wall, was killed. The other refused food, and was scarce- 
ly aUve next morning. A lady, however, imdertook to 
nurse it, and dissolving a little sugar in her mouth, she 
thrust in the bird's bill, which immediately sucked with 
great avidity. It was kept for three months, and daily 
supplied with loaf-sugar dissolved in water. Fresh flowers 
were also scattered every morning around its food ; and in 
this way it appeared gay, active, and full of spirits, and 
hovered from flower to flower as if in its natural state. It 
never failed to express, both by a peculiar motion and a 
diirping voice, the greatest pleasure when its supply of 
flowers was introduced into the cage. It became the ad- 
miration of all beholders, and sanguine hopes were enter- 
tained that it might have been preserved throughout the 
winter ; but unfortunately it one day got at large, and fly- 
ing about the room in a more excit^ manner uian usual, 
it injured itself in such a way as to die soon after.* The 
species to which these observations apply ranges durii^ 
the summer season as far to the north as the 57th parall^ 
Dr Richardson found it on the plains of the Sad^atcha- 
wan, and Mr Drummond discovered its nest near the 

* In addition to the writings of Wilson and Audubon, consult, 
for a knowledge of the history and habits of hununingwbirds, Mr 
Bullock's « Six Months in NlexVco^"" wA^» YAseaRni^^ «- \^>&tflire 
des Oiseaux Mouchos.'^ 
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soorces of the Elk River. This was composed chiefly of 
the down of an anemone^ bound together by a few stalks 
of moss and bits of lichen, and had an internal diameter 
of one inch. 

The other species to which we alluded above was first 
obeorved by our illustrious navigator Cook, on the barren 
diores of Nootka Sound. It is tne ruff.necked humming- 
bird {Trochilus colhtris of Latham, and the Trochilus 
fftfus of Gmelin). It is a superb species, and ranges to 
the southwards at least as far as the table-land of Mexico, 
near Real del Monte ; from which locality specimens are 
preserved in the unrivalled collection of Mr Loddiges. It 
was traced by Kotzebue along the Pacific shores as far as the 
sixty-first paralleL The migration of birds has in every age 
affiirded a subject of pleasing speculation to the admirers 
of the never-ending wonders of the natural world ; but 
in no instance does it more freely excite our admiration 
than when manifested by creatures so frail, and fantasti- 
cally attired in hues 

^ Which make the rose*s hlush of beauty pak^ 
And dim the rich geranimn's scarlet blaze.** 

Of the long.winged and most aerial of the feathered 
race, the swdlow tribe, many beautiful species inhabit 
America. We shall here notice only the white-fronted or 
dUff^wallow {Hirundo lunifrons of Say), discovered near 
tibe Rocky Mountains by Major Long. It was seen in 
great numbers by Sir John Franklins party in 1820, 
while travelling from Cumberland House to Fort Enter- 
prise. Its clustered nests are frequent on the faces of 
the rocky difis of the Barren Grounds, and a number of 
them made their first appearance at Fort Chipewyan on 
the 25th of June 1825, and immediately built their nests 
under the eaves of the dwelling-house, which are not more 
than six feet above a balcony that extended the whole 
length of the building, and was a constant promenade. 
'* They had thus to graze the heads of the passengers on 
entering their nests, and were moreover exposed to the 
ouriosity and depredations of the children, to whom they 
were novelties ; yet they preferred the dwelling-house to 
the more lofty eaves of the storehouses, and in the fol- 
lowing season returned with augmented numbers to thj& 
same spot Fort Chipewyan has existed iox Tsxaxx^ ^«KWi^ 
and tiiding^posts, though far distant Itoxa «^ ^*^«x. 
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have been estabHahed in the fur-coun tries fbr 
and a half { yet this, as far as I could learn, is tfaefittt 
inatance of EMb species of swallow placing itself miiJoih 
protection of man within the widely- extended Undi aati 
of the Great Lakes.* What cause could have thus mt 
denly callud into action that confidence in the faumanns 
with which the Framer of the Univerae has endowed ifah 
species, in common with others of the swallow trilie^ 
This species is very widely distributed. It was tranoDt- 
ted to Professor Jameson from India some jreats $ff> bf 
the Marchioness of Hastings. 

Passing over the goat-suckers (genua CaprimulgtM), 
which are irequent and numerous in the northern npauii 
America, we may here record the name of the belted kin^ 
fisher {Akedo Aleyon, Linn.) as the sole represenlatin h 
the/ur-coun tries of a tribe very widely diffiised over all te 
known regions of the eaitl). It is a bird of passage, tad 
winters as far south as the West Indies, although it iln 
occurs in Georgia and the Floridaa during that aeaaoiL 

A more numerous and much more important family «( 
birds (in America) are the TeiraoaidtE or grouse. N^adl 
a ilozen species inhabit the fur.coun tries, and of iImk 
the largest and most remarkable is the pheasant-laiW 
grouse or cock of the plains ( Tetrao urophatiatitu, Bon.), 
The flight of this bird, Mr Douglas informa us, is ^ 
and unsteady, and afibrds but little amusement Id iti 
sportsman. Its wings are small, and hut feebly fcodieiid 
in proportion to the size of the bird, which measuresfim 
thirty.tWD to thirty.four inches in tengClk, and weigbifton 
six to eight pounils. Though it maybe said to repronl 
the capercailzie or wood.grouse (T. urogaOtu) in ibr 
New World, it lUttersin this respect, that it never perdM. 
Its fleah is dark-cotoured, and not particularly good in 
point of flavour.I 

■ The late ^vpmor, lU WiU C1int<in, lias given a nn nwi* 
ing historj of Uie closely-renenibling- apecies, H. fuliM, lAaA ifc* 
MiUen yearv urn began to buitil its nests on tbe wall* of hnaaV 
k'e.«lem Stales, and has ecery succeedin); snmiBer bo St- 
ig liirlber to the enslwHrds. Vide Ajuu L]r&, Vtm ^^ 
vol. i. p. 156. 
■f I'aunBBotraA\-AiM™»i«;''nV'^->^'V- 
J For the luato[3 ani AcacTi^Jna « ™» "* 
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We shall cloBe our account of American land-birds, 
eranmonlv so called, by a reference to the paaeenger-pi- 
geon (Cnium&a migraloria). It may be presumed lo be 
BUfBciently common in America, from a fact, or rather a 
^ calculation, given by Alexander Wilson. He eBtimated a 
il flock which continued to pass above him for the greater 
j^ aart of a day to have lieen a mile in breadth and 840 mile« 
y' Ui length, and to have contained (three birds being aa- 
>. Bgned to every square yard) at least two thouaand two 
L| hundred and thirty millions, two hundred and seventy- 
two thousand pigeons !* Mr Audubon confirms his pre. 
decessor's account by a narrative still more extraordi' 
)i>ry,1' and adds, that as every pigeon consumes fully 
half a pint of food (chiefly mast), the quantity necessary 
for supplying tiig flock must have amounted to eight mil- 
lions seven hundred and twelve thousand bushels per day ! 
^-«l expensive duocoi. 

Of the order of waders (Grallatores) none winter in the 
fiir-coim tries. They generally arrive about tlie end of 
April and bt^oning of May, and are driven southwards 
in autumn by the advance of winter, and its hanleniug 
influence upon the moist grounds and swampy shores, 
from which tliese long-legged gentry draw their princi- 
pal support. We shall rest satisfied by furnishing a list 
of their names in the note below.l^ 

amsnlt Mr David DoogW paper in the l<hh volumti of the Lion- 
Tram, j Piofeswr Jameson's edition of the American Ornithology, 
ToL H. p. 314, aad vol. iv. pp. lltU, 325 ; tlie second iDluine of the 
Panna Bomli-Amorioiam p. 342; and my ohu " Illjstrnlions of 
2IoolfgJ>" vol- i- plates 28, 27, 3*1, 31, and torresponding leitcr- 
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i Tha nnderling (Caltdris arciuirui, Illuer); American n'W' 
plover (CAnrerfriuJ strnipalmaint, Binap.); fcildeer^lovBr (C* 
«i>Ni^^iu, Linn.); golden-plDTer ( ('A. fi'uvuiJi', Linn.?); graykp* 
wing ( Vanellua mesnnoyiultt, Bechat) ; tumstune ( j'f rfpiifuf in- 
ttrprtt, ill); tihuoaat-enxiBUPnis AtnrrKana, Temm.); browa 
ona {G. Vanadtn-i,, Tenon.); gnat heron (Ardea HenM<U, 
Lim.); American tnttein (Wnteaimfi.vjnojn, Mont.); Amerioui 
■rant {RtcurciTOitra AmBricarut, Linn.]; long-billed curlew 
(^Kuatniua toiuiiroalris, Wils.]; Hudsouui coriew i,N. HvAmr- 
meutf taSu); Esqiiiiaaai ciitlaw ( N. barealit, l»Sii.> ■■■ Tluapgai , 
taadpiper ( 2rmfia liouglaeii, Snuins.), aaa<n B^jCaes o»A.i»Ka*r-a 
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Of the Btill more estendve order of JVatatorff, or wdv 

footed Gwimming-birde {I'nlniipedet), we shall prcsnu 
only a few brief notices. Birds of this order ire Mj 
more remarkable for the texture than the cints of tbeir 

filumage, although several sitecies of the duck tribe an 
ikewiM [liadnguished by considerable brilliancy of coloui- 
Deatined to inhabit the seashore, and the banlCB of Uta 
and rivers, they are much exposed to the inclemenries d 
the weather, and their feathers are providenliall; kd- 
dered very dose and compact, and abundantly iiDbool 
with an oily secretion, through which they become in- 

i)erraeable by moisture. This beautiful provision, u 1 
lave elsewhere observed,* is more inilispensable to in 
economy of the Palmipedes titan to any other order, w 
many of ihem are strictly oceanic, beii^ sometimes foiuJ 
500 leagues from land, and consequently having no oite 
place of repose, either by night or by day, than the ehi- 
face of the " it^jurious sea." In additioD to an abundml 
plumage, the truly aquatic kinds, such as ducks ml 
ilivers, ore fumishal with a close, and, in some instanoa, 
very valuable down, which preserves them from the rf- 
fects of cold and moisture, and is afterwanis used id iIk 
formation of thdr nests on the arrival of the genial se«M>. 
With the exception of ducks and mei^nsers. no len 
marked distinction prevails between the plumage of the 

man in llie Tur^cuuntriH u high ns tin siitietli paraltel; ilenlv- 
ihBnlis sandpiper ( r. AiinantnpiM, Bonop. ?); semipalmuid ni^ 

S'per (T. genipnlniala, WUs.); punda aandjHper (7*. tnanhaii 
runn.) i dunlin ( r. oiptni, Peiui.1 ; Sbhintz'a saDdpiper ( r. -VdU^ 
Eti, Brehia.)( pigmy sandpiHr ( /*■ fniiiuM, LeislnJ; dbavBliH 
■iwdpiper ( T. uunJlo, Wili.) ; knot ( T. einerea, Ljbb.) i m^rf 
nanitdtailer ITotanui aemipalmalui,TaiaB.)i telUdc ( 7. •■» 
/iiTU$, Sabine) J yellow-shanlra tatler (T. fiivtpe,, ViallMlt "*■ 
shBDkorgsmbet(7'. Do/idrii, Bedut) t Bartrsa'a tUirrlt.Bw- 
frafniucTcmm.}; whits-tailed tHUer('/'.acAropiu, Tciiini):m» 
nintp taller (7*. ehloropunius, VleiU.)t grewt-ioBriilcd in>dw«(l> 
mosafedoa, Vieitl.]; HndMUium godwitXI. Hv^mnwa, S««M.h 

HI 



,n(JiV.%ru>nR»n>'li>78wun(.)] Wilson's snipe (5o. »FtJMi* 
Temni.)! jellow-braBated rail (lialltu. iVoiToiuniarMu, Bsa»)> 
Carolina rail (A. (.'nrWinu*, Banap.): AnMiicBa coot (/>M 



hyperborean pbalaiape (Ph. hypnTliwewi, Lath.} ; Bat-UIM |JM» 
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The young differ considerably from the adults, 
and seldom attain the perfect plumage till the lapse of oni 

North America produces several grebes (genua Podi. 
eep>) and ses-swallowe {Sterna). About a dozen differ- 
ent kinds of gull {Larut) inhabit both the barren shores 
and inland swamps of the fur-countries. A beautiful 
II ipeeies called the fork.lailed gull {Lams Sabinii) is here 
' anted. 

bird was discoTered by Captain Edward Sabine on 

1 of three low rocky islands, about twenty miles 

lie mainland, off the west coast of Greenlan<l. 

I>ey flew with impetuosity towards persons approach- 

0ieir nests and young ; and when one bird of a pair 

■ killed, its mate, though separately lired at, continued 

g close to the spot where it lay."' The fork-tailed 

ine gull is one of the most elegant of the genua. 

Dolours, though sufficiently contrasted for yoriety and 

'' — is of effect, are finely harmonized. The colour of 

sauraes a considerable variety of appearances, 

» the direction and lie^ee of light in which it 

mined ; — a tinge of black, brown, blue, or purple, 

I alternately sufliised over the deep lead-colour 

forma the prevailing tone by which the parts are 

illy cliaracterized. There appears to be no difference 

''e plumage of the sexes, but the female ia rather less 

A solitary example of this species was met in 

Regent's Inlet during Sir Edward Parry's first 

_ and in the course of the second voyage many 

E obtained on Melville Peninsula. They arrive in 

' b^fa nortbem latitudes in June, and take their departure 

■outhwaida as early as the month of August. 

Ab on example of the northern ducks, we shall confine 
oaraelvea to the Rocky Mountain golden.eye (Clanguta 
BarriKi, Rich, and Swaina.), a apecies distinguished from 
our common golden-eyc by the head and upper portion of 
the neck being of a pansy.purple colour, with a large 
crescent.^haped spot of white before each eye. The white 
qieculum of the wing is separated from a band of the 
B&me colour on the coverts by a black stripe. It ia dedi- 
iMed to Mr Barrow of the Admiralty, our chief promo- 
ter of those important geograpliical mscoveries, from the 

■ • Uan. Trans., vol. \ii. p. 52-2. 1 
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successful uonduct of which such essenUal beneliu hut 
resulted lo zoological science. 

Il spjiesrs that the swan lately diECovered, or M lail 
JdeDtihed as new lo the records of British omithDlotcy, tni 
(lesmbed by Mr Yarrell* under the name of Bewick'stwu 
{Cggttu» Bewiekii), is an inhabitant of the seacoast wilhtt 
the Arctic drde of America. It is mud) later in its nortlieni 
migratory movements than its congener the tnimpclo- 
awan (C- buccinator)- According to Lewis awl Claitt. 
it winters near the mouth of the Columbia. Its aea it 
described by Captain Lyon (than whom few describe in 
a more agreeahie manner) as built in a peat-rotm, ml 
being nearly six feet long, four and three quarters wide, 
two feet high exteriorly, and with a cavity in the iaul' 
it a foot and a half in iliameter. The eggs were bnn- 
ish-white, cloudeil with a darker tint. A more ctantont 
species of swan in the interior of the fur-countriea ti it 
trumpeter above named. The great bulk of the dot 
imported by the Hudson's Bay Company penain K to 
apecies. 

The white pelican (_I'el. onocrotalus) is frequoit in At 
fur.countriea aa high as the aixty-first paralleL IthnW 
eddies Iwneath cascades^ anil (lestroye a great qmafiljrf 
mrp and other fish. 

The great northern diver {Colf/mbu* gladali*) il nd 
with in conuderable numbers in all the lakes of ibe inK- 
rior, though seldom observed either in Htidson's Ba; « 
along the shores of the Arctic Sea. It flies hesTily, bn 
swims with great enifmess. The black-tbrosUd ifttim 
(C. Arctieiis), on the other hand, thou^ commonMAt 
coasts of Hudson's Bay, more rarely makes ita njbli 
the interior. Most of the guillemot tribe (LVfsnfe 
BTunnichii, grylte, and aOe) frequent the Arctic 8bm * 
America. 

We shall here close our account of the feathered nee 
of these northern r^ons. 

■ Linn. Trans., toL ivi. a, 449. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

11 Account of tlis Fishes and other Zoological iVorfuew 
lions of the Northern Region* qf America. 

- Salmon — Troul-Char—Capelon— While Fish— BJue 
Herrine— Pike-Burbot— Perch— Bull-head-Northeni 
—Their Natural Preservation from Cold—More Northern 
" in of Tropical Fonos in AniBrica thnn in Europe— Be» 
- "' twarda of the Honey-beE— Diplera — Melville 



Bfidies of the northern r^ona are of greatimportance 
rticlea of food in countries where a nutridoua diet is 
to oblain ; and where, aa we have seen 
W^e course of our historical digquisition, cripe de roche, 
Iramt bones, and fur-jackets, are too frequendy the aorrj 
substitutes for better fare. We shall mention a few of the 
characteristic kinds. 

A species of sturgeon called sterlet {AcHpenier Ruthe- 
««*) abounda in the Saekatchawan. The fishery ttt 
Cumberland House ia moat producdve during the spring 
and Buromer. This is a much smaUer species than the 
A, huso. An individual weighing 60 pounds ia cona- 
dered large. 

The Coppermine River salmon {Salmo Sernii) is shaped 
likea corotnon salmon, with a somewhat larger head. Its 
sise ia inferior to (hat of the Bridah salmon. It is cap. 
tared in great quantides in the leap at Bloody Fall, on 
the Coppermine, in ihe months of July and August. 
Many varietiea of trout also occur in the lakea and rivers 
of the northern parts of America ; but aa the kinds which 
frequent our own otherwine well-known streams are still 
v^uely indicated by naturaUsls, the reader need not won- 
der that we have htde definite information to communis 
cate reganUng those of such far distant landa. The In- 
dians do not appear Co deaignaCe their trauts b-j «w':]>&e. 
appellafions, but use a general term; — &eC.tees.«^'^^i*s'^ 
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, the Chipewyana (ftAweeffinnefc, and the], 
quimaux arkallovk. The vividness of their apols u3 
markings seems to vary with the season ; and the cdmn 
' msequent condition of the flesh are liltewiie liaUc 



Dr Richardson frequently observed trouta wdghing to 
pounds. In Manito or God'^ Lake, tl)ey are reportol D 
attain the size of 90 pounds. A species nearly allied n 
die char {S. alpinvs), but with the t^ more forked, led 
a blunter snout, was taken in a lake in ThlelvLUe IilaiiJ. 

The capelan or lodtle (S. GrwnlaTUtlcuii) was A- 
served in large shoals aloni; tile shallow shores of Bk 
thuTBt's Inlet. The wlule fish ( Coregonut albwi) is atad 
Ihlootrk by the Copper Indians, and titlamtg by tk 
traders. It varies in weight from three to eight oocaik 
and sometimes attains even a much greater tue. It 
abounds in every lake and river of the Aniericao laSk 
Regions, and forms a most deUcious food, being etW 
satiety as almost the sole article of diet at mu 



(C. signifer") iathepoi>*nn him of the fur-deai»s. TWi 
beautiful fiah prefers the stroi^ rapiils, and rises cago^ 
at the artificiaT fly. It was found during the fint exp» 
dition only in the clear rivers to the norUiward of tifM 
Slave Lake, and measures about 16 inehes cxdiiiiiv« cf 
the caudal fin. The common herriag {Clupea Mam- 
gus) was caught in Bathurst Inlet early in die mtmlh d 
August ; and pike {Eeoj: Indus ?} are coiniiion in il 
the lakes. The burbot {Gadui Iota) is likewise a (ii> 
quent fish in every lake and river. It preva indisctini- 
nately on whatever other species it ia able to swiUd*, 
and in the spring its stomach is generally cranuned nib 
cray-fish to such a deeree as to distort the shape of i> 
own body.* It is little prized as food. Tliereiialid 
of perch, sufficiently common about Cumberland HoM 
which resembles our common perch in shape, but *1 ^ 
same time dilfers in several respects from tJie Eonwffi 
species. Its length to the caudal fin ia about 19 inoM 
A pecuhar cottus (C. polaria, Sabine), siioitar In ■■ 
habits to C. gohiii, was found to occur abiindBnllT on dK 
nhores of North Georgia, in pools of water left Iq'ttt 
ebbing of tlie tide. The lai^est were not more thn l«* 
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nc^es long.* The six-homed bull-head ( C hexacornis), 
8 also frequent in the Arctic Seas.t 

We have little to say of the insects of the northern r^ons. 
Qold is in general adverse to the production and increase 
of insect life, and even temperate climates are much less 
productiye than tropical and equatorial r^ons^ in relation 
feo those tiny tribes. It is probable^ however^ that the 
distribution of many northern species is still unknown. It 
was formerly supposed that in Iceland there were none^ 
•nd that even in Norway there were very few, and their 
■bsence from those coimtries was attributed to excess of 
oold. Horrebow contradicted this opinion in r^ard to 
lodand, and although Dr Hooker in nis interesting " Re- 
odkctions" of a tour in that island states that he met with 
fierw^^ yet Olafsen and Povalsen, during their residence 
^BtMBSce, collected 200 difierent species in one small valley. || 
Oiho Fabricius resided six years in Greenland, and 
BoUected only 63 species of the insect class, properly so 
Ba]led.§ In the still higher latitude of Winter Harbour, 
nrlieTe Sir Edward Parry sojourned, only six species of 
insects were collected from the beginning of the month of 
September tiU the August following. In Greenland, ac- 
oording to Mr Eirby, every order of insect has its repre- 
lentatives, except Orthoptera and Hemiptera; but in Mel- 
ville Island, besides these deficiencies, neither coleopterous 
nor neuropterous species were observed; and even the 
mosquito, that shrill tyrant of the Lapland plains, appears 
to have ceased from troubling along those hyperborean 
dbores. It must, however, be borne in mind, that insects 
Ban escape the extremes of cold not only, as Mr Macleay 
sliQeives, by passing certain periods in the pupa or torpid 
gbte, but also by being while in that state usually buried 
in the earth, where they are but slightly sensible even of 
the most extreme rigour of winter. " What they chiefly 
require is the presence of heat during some period of 
mxr existence ; and the greater, within certain limits, is 

* Supplement to the Appendix to Parry^s First Vo3'age, p. 213. 

^ For some notices of^ shells and oliier invertebrate animals of 
the Arctic R^ons, consult the Supplement above named. See 
dbo a List of Zoophytes by Dr Fleming, in the Appendix to Cap- 
tain Parry's Second Voyage to the Arctic R^ons. 

± First edition, p. 272. |j Voyage en \%\aii^'ft,\- \. 

§ Fauna Graauuiduxu 
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the heat^ the more active will be their vital principle. On 
the American continent the extremes of heat and cold in 
the course of tiie year are^ as is well known^ incomparably 
greater tiian in places of the same latitude in Europe. 
We may tiierefore readily conceive how particular £uni- 
lies of insects will inhabit a wider range of latitude in the 
former country than in the latter. We see also how in- 
sects may swarm in the very coldest climates^ such as 
Lapland and Spitzbergen^ wnere the short summer can 
boast of extraordinary rises in the tiiermometer ; because 
the energy of the vital principle in such animals is, with^ 
in certain limits^ proportionate to the d^ree of warmtii to 
which they may be subjected, and escapes in a mannar 
the severe action of cold."* It is on the above principles 
also tiiat Mr Madeay accounts for what certaimy at first 
seems an extraordinary circumstance in tiie geography of 
insects; namely, that their tropical structure extaids 
much farther north in America than in £urope, — that is, 
in a manner directiy tiie reverse of that which has been 
noted by botanists to occur in the v^etable Idi^dom. 
When we examine Copris camifex, Cetonia nitida, JRu- 
tela 6~punctata, and otiier insects from the neighbour, 
hood of New York, and compare tiiem witii species of 
the same families from Brazil, we shall find their differ, 
ence of structure infinitely less tiian tiiat which would re- 
sult from a comparison of the entomological productions of 
the environs of Madrid witii those of the banks of the 
Congo. 

Mr Macleay admits, that altiiough in his opinion tiie 
insect tribes sufier less in cold climates than plants, it does 
not therefore follow that tiie prevalence of cold has no ef. 
feet in relation to the destruction or preventioii of insect 
life. In truth the diminution of the number of species 
becomes very conspicuous as we advance towards the 
poles. But this the learned autiior of the fforce JEntomo- 
logicce supposes to be owing rather to the short continu. 
ance of the summer warmth, than to tiie lowness of its 
existing degree. In accordance with this view we cer- 
tainly find that many insects, such as gnats, mosquitoes, 
&c. which pass their larva state in water, — thus avoiding 
the extremest cold, and whose existence in the perfect 
state being naturally ephemeral, must tiierefore suffer 
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from the riiortness of summer^ — are nowhere more 
troufalesome than among the moors and marshes of the 
North. On the other hand the numher of coleopterous 
gpeoBB, which^ bemg naturally longer livedo require a 
greater eontinuance of warmth^ is sensibly diminished 
flOEud tfaoee dreary wastes.* 

Several specimens of a species of caterpillar were found 
in Mdville Island. They occurred in the vicinity of Salix 
Areiiea and Saxifraga oppositi/olia, and a new moth 
{Bmnbya Sabini, K.) was foimd in a swampy part of 
me iflltfid. The honey-bee (^Api» meUifica) is supposed 
to be not an indigenous^ but an imported species in 
AmericB. Our land expeditions did not observe its occur. 
lenoe to the north of Canada. The Americans have now 
HtUed the Missouri^ as far as the 95th meridian^ and it is 
pnbihle that the New England men^ in their journeys 
westward, carried hives along with them. According to 
Mr Waidoi^ the honey-bee was not found to the west- 
vard of the Mississippi prior to the year 1797 ; but it 
ii now well known^ and has been so for a considerable 
time^ as high up the Missouri as the Maha nation ; having 
proceeded westward 600 miles in fourteen years.t Such a 
diifaince seems great for these tiny creatures to advance by 
the ordinary prScess of swanuing, 6yen supposing that the 
flight of the new colonies was invariably in a western di- 
rection. It is at the rate of 43 miles a-year ; but they 
hare periiaps been smitten by the Yankee passion of settling 
b^ond the clearings.! A wild bee {Apis alpina, Fab. Bom~ 
hu ArcticuSy K.) of a black colour^ with the base and 
apex of the diorax and the anterior half of the abdomen 
pale yellow^ is very common within the Arctic Circle. || 
'^ Scarcdy any genus of the insect creation has so large a 
noige as this of Bombus. It is found in the Old World 

• Iliid.p.4a 

^ Statistical) Political^ and Historical Account of the United 
SCidn of America, voL iii. ^ 139. 

X Dr Richardson lately informed me that in the course of his 
nartlieni journey he saw some hees in very high latitudes resem- 
faUn^ our GommoQ humble bee, but that he did not at the time as- 
certain the exact species, and tiie circumstances under which he was 
thaa friaced unfortunately prevented his preserving specimens of 
the aoAer insects. 

||. The insect above alluded to is a distinct species fiom Xl^^^ Apv& 
aij^na of hum., which ia blacky with the upper svie ol \2[w& ^i2Q^< 
— all bat the base^ covered with ferrugiQous baJx. 
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and in the New, — and from the limits of 
vcgetaiJon to the equator; but its meCropolis apponi 
be within the tempenite zone. The range of ih* ipw 
in question teems limited by the Arctic Circle, suit lo f 
from Greenland only westward, for it does nol tppeai 
have been seen in Lapland or Iceland,* or Other eMn 
parla of tliat circ!e."1' 

Of the dipteroux trittes we shall here meation anil dit 
Chironomua polarin of Kirby. The body is of i ik^ 
black, somewhat hairy. TheanlenniEHre plnmoae. Ttt 
wings are rather shorter than the body, of a milky bK, 
with prismatic reflections, and the marginal notiw 
blacl. The abdomen ia slender and hairy. This t^eaf 
seems allied lo the TVpula etercoraria of lie Geet, be 
exceeds it by twice the sine. Along with Cttnoftm 
Parrii it may be said to replace the Culicet or gnats "tti 
prove BO troublesome to navigators and trav^lera up lo > 
certain high latitude. The species of the genus CAtfH*- 

dancing in the Eunl>eams even duKng the depth of vinV. 
when Cukx ia benumbed : and it was therrfore 



pected, a priori, that the former would occupy a lu^ 
ind approach nearer the pole than the latter. Ch 
day of Captain Parry's attempt to reach the Norti 

Pole over uie ice, a species of Aphis was found in l*t rf 



■se' 44", about 100 miles from the 
This may be considereil 
dary of insect Ufe. 

A small spider was seen in great ahunilance in M<^ 
ville laland, running on the i^und, as well as on nni» 
plants, and leaping when alarmed. Mr Kirby hadacup- 
portunity of examining only a single specimen, «b)ai 
was so defective from injury that he could not name •'4 
certainty the genus to wluch it belonged ; but fromi* 
leaping propensities it was inferred to belong to Sattif 
of Latrmlle. To whatever genus it pert^ns, the ipoatc 
name of Melvilleneis is now bestowal upon it. 

Mr Scoretby brought a few insects from the east oV 
of West Greenland. Among these were two * "- 
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JPapUio paUeno, Linn. {Faun, suec. 1041), and Papilio 
dia, Linn. (Fab. Mant. ins. ii. p. 6 1, n. 58 1 ). Both of these 
ipere enumerated for the first time as productions of Green- 
iMid in the account of his voyage ; for the only butterfly 
ipet with on either coast by Fabricius was the Papilio 
^TuUia of MuUer.* 

The entomology of the northern portions of the main- 
taid of America is as yet known only through a few vague 
wad superficial notices from which we can deduce no po- 

'_ fitiTe results^ and with which we therefore deem it un- 
'Iteoessary to trouble the reader. We expect ere long a 
.mdnable contribution on the subject from the skilful pen 

: ^MrKirby.t 

.r p > i — 

"A * Scoresby's Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale-fish- 

jwy, £► 424. 
»- t + The third volume of Dr Richardson^s Fauna Boreali-Ame- 
■^ siionoy now in preparation, will contain a few notices of Serpents, 

«*— a description of tne Fishes, — an account of the Insects (by Mr 

JKtrby)^~and a list of Testacea. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Prnporttoiu y [he TW 
— BeautiTDl nnaU Wlw 
mare renutrhible Spam 
'indtariuin— Cm» Ak 
fal« Nurliiwilu— lAs 
An^i^ifblinm — Ledutd iHtifiifi^k- 
" Ovalb— CrrpB Xu»- 



PhMelphidum. , 

L. PaluBlre—Praims VirrinimiB— P\ 

- -'""■nalB— Pinus Nigra_P. Alha- 

'. LamberlianB — EmpetruiD NieriuTi.— MTTuGik 
— ropuius ireindB — Populufl BBlKamtTera — Juniriprus PndaB 
— SljbchnuiD Mnydes— Dicranum Eloneotuin — Gp^cnp* 
boBcidea — Hyperborea Pennsvlvanica, Meckleabergii, wlw 
CetnuiB Richaidsonii—Fuciis Ceisiiuides— Difficnltia ia lkell>- 
ir Spnaes — Planls rec«iitli 



^^S^t^ 



Lu^us Littoral 

Dudecatheon — AnilromedB Tetragona — M( 

Azalea Lappanicti — Diyad DnimnHntdia. 

ALTHOVon, as a Bulgect of scientific and phjlosoptiicdik 
veatigation, botany yields in interest to none of Steoi^ 
branches of natural history, and although a gtcU potf 
and profound observer of nature has nsserted tut 
" To him the meanest flower that Uovs can gh« 
Thouglita that do oSiea lie too deep for teais," 
yet, owing to the extension which we have assigned lo At 
zoological department, our space we fear will scared; 
suffice for more than a cursory sketch, even with the »- 
tal exclusion of bU iftchrymose affection. Several of on 
best botanists have, of Ute years, devoted a poniao of 
their attention lo die fiora of the Northern Ke^inni ^ 
America ; but the subject has as yet made little {mitns 
beyond the ii\iluBpen6».\Afc ^dintinary of correct, 
jirobably TiQt ^eAcom^i'Sei, "—"' * ■ " ' 
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From these it is scarcely possible at present to select any 
such general features as would interest the majority of 
our readers; but we shall in the mean while indicate the 
sources from which those who incline to investigate this 
branch of science may derive the most ample and accu- 
nte information. 

A list of plants^ collected in Melville Island by the of. 
ficers of the first Polar voyage^ has been published by 
Mr Brown^ with characters and descriptions of the new 
roedes.* This account was made up from the herbaria 
of Captain Sabine^ Mr Edwards^ Mr James Ross, Captain 
Parry, Mr Fisher, and Mr Beverley, whose names are 
here given in the order of the extent of their collections. 
Great difficulty was experienced by Mr Brown in deter. 
nuning many of the species, either from their extremely 
faiiable character or the incomplete condition of the 
inpedmens, and occasionally also from the want of au. 
tfaentic individuals of an identical or analogous nature 
from other countries, with which the recent acquisitions 
nd^t be compared. The plan originally followed by the 
great Scotch botanist in the preparation of his list was 
more extensive than that finally executed. It included 
remarks on the state and relative proportions of the pri- 
mary divisions and natural orders to which these north- 
em plants pertained, — a comparison of that hyperborean 
T^;etation with the productions of nearly similar climates, 
— and observations on the range of such species as were 
ascertained to be common to Melville Island and other 
parts of the world. Towards the completion of that plan 
he had made considerable progress ; but he found eventu. 
aUy that to have satisfactorily developed some of the sub- 
jects just named, would not only have required more time 
than he had then in his power to bestow, — ^but also a more 
ample stock of materials than was at that period within 
his reach. If then so skilful an observer was unable to 
exhibit any general views on the subject, we hold our- 
adves to stand excused for their absence from this depart- 
ment of our present publication. In the list referred to 
die reader will find descriptions of several new or imper- 
fectly-known genera and species, with admirable illustra- 
five engravings from the unrivalled pencil of Mr Bauer. 

«* SapplemeDt to the Appendix to Captam Pair^^a '^Vt^X.N o'<j«:^> 
Lmidoa, 1824. 
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In Mr Brown's earliest obeervadons on the intmoiii! 
subject ol' the reUtive proportions of the two prirairf it 
visions of phsnogamouB plants, he had HxriTtd iX tb 
conclusion, that from 4S° as far as fiO°, or perhapeSS'd 
north latitude, the proportion of dicotyledonous to nwno- 
Dotyleilonoua plants grailimlly iliminishecL* From a aiht- 
quentconsideratiDn,however, of thelisi of Greenland plum 
given by Professor Gdeecteit as weU as from waal h 
had been able elsewhere to colleet, regarding the v^m- 
tion of Alpine remona, be had supposed it not intpn>- 
bable that in still higher latitudes, and at correspandiBi 
heights above the level of the sea, the relative mimben<J 
tiiese two diviBiona were again inverted ;J — in lie li» <* 
fireenland plants just referred to, dicotyledones ixbif 
to monofotyledones as fotir to one, or in nearly the equi- 
noctial ratio ; and in the v^etation of SpitKberon, u 
far as it could be judged of from the materials hitfae — 
ooUeeted, the proportion of dicotyledones appearing IP 
still further increased. This inretsion in the cases d 
mentioned was found to depend at least as much on 1 
reduction of the proportion of gramines, as on the incic 
of certain dicotyledonous farailic^s, especially saxiA^a 
anil crucifer*. " The flora of Melville Islarul, hm — 
wllich, as far as relates to the two primary dinaii] 
phain^^mous plants, is probably as tnucb to be defend. 
ed on as any local catalc^e hitherto published, IraiitTr 
very different conclusions, — dicotyledones bedng is At 
present list to nionocotyledones as tive to two, or in I* 
low a ratio as has been any where yet obserred ; wWt 
die proportion of grasses, instead of being rednoedi it 



tom. 18, table at p. 416), — this family forming one<U) 
of (lie whole pbienogamous veBetal3on,"j| 

Prior to the pubhcation of die list, irom the pK&fif] 
remarks to which the preceding is an extract, ■ ativl » 
lalogue of plants, collected on the east coast of Gmnhai 
was published by Mr Scoresby, with Bome rannfe tf 



• Flinden' Vojage, ii. p. 538. 
+ Article Grreoliuiil, in Brewatec^ BDC3>clopa^^ 

* Tucte^'e Con^, \w 423. 



Dr Hooka'.* The female catkinB of a willow, allied to 
Salix arenaria of Smith, are described aa extremelj' 
beautiful, Dwiiig to the fine contraBt between their itlmo«t 
Mack scales and the pore ailb^ whiteness of their ger- 
roens. This was the only arborous plant met with by 
Mr Scoresby. Its mode of growth was singular; for 
althou^ it expanded to the extent of several feet, it so 
acconimodatetl itself to thenatureof that chilly climate, or 
■was so acted upon hy its ungenial influence, that it only 
spread laterally, and was never observed to rise high^ 
tmn two or three inches from the ground-i" 

In the same year with the preceding, the narrative of 
Btr John Frankhn's first journey, already so often re- 
ferred to, made its appearance. The Appendix to that 
TOhmie (No, vii, p. 789) contains a list of North Ameri- 
can plants by Dr Richardson, which, however, is not 
S'ven ae containing any thing like a full catalogue of the 
iTA of the district through which the expedition travel- 
led. During their summer journeys only a small portion 
of time could be allotted to botanical reiearches, and tlte 
oonatant and more important duties of the officers pre. 
vented their aiding the doctor at all times in the coLlfc- 
lion of specimens, as sedulously as they indined to do. 
Under unavoidable circumstancea, of a very harassing 
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a large proportion of plants may well be supposed 
lu iisvc escaped their notice ; and tile (Usaatroua incidents 
attending their homeward journey across the Barren 
Grounds, from the shores of the Arctic Sea, forced them 
to leave behind the entire collections formed diuing the 
summer of JH21, with the exception of a few specimens 
collected on the banks of the Coppermine River, and 
which had previously been intnifit«l to Mr Wentzet'a 
. care. Professor Schwiegrichen, when in London, named 
the musci, and Ur Hooker undertook the examination 
of the Uchenes and fungi. Nothing more need be said 
to stamp a high value on those portions of the catalogue. 
This hst contains (besides a few specimens described In 

• JODTiuJ of a Vojnin to the Northern Wbalfr^lioiv, Ar>- 
pendit, No. II. p. 411). 

■f In ojuuBiinn with the last-named work the reajer may aUn 
coosolt a Cal^ugufl oT Plants mlleded bt William J uneson, Esq., 
surgeon, on the west coast of Greenland, drawn up hj Dr Gre- 
ville, and iiuhlished in the Memoirs uE the VJ emetiaR 'awJs&.-i. 
,a!. m. p. 42G. 
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ly Mr Brown) above 660 species, ^mmi 
I Tirious claeses in the following nuraenc*! 
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HeptaorinB, -, -.... 1 

Octandria, II 

Decandritt, 38 

DodeiAndria^ 1 

IcosandnOf. -.....-., --.,-- 3Q 

Paljnndtia, 34 

Dydjnamia,. ...,..., ,.,... \6 

TetndjDBmiB, 33 

We Bball briefly notice a few species, remarkable for 
their economic or other uses. Tne juice of die Galivm 
tinctorium is used indiscriminalely with that of 6. hort- 
ate, by the women of the Cree nation, for tbe purpose of 
dying their porcupine quills. The lead-coloured fruit of 
Cornus alba are called bear-berries (musqua-meena) bj 
the Crees, because the bear is known to feed and fatten oc 
them. A new species of phlox was discovered by the 
expedition, and named PAioiWoodii, "asaanialltriboie,' 
Dr Richardson informs us, " to the memory of my 1*- 
mentcd fricni) and coiDpanion, whose genius, had his lift 
been spared, would have raised him to a conspicoral 
station in his profession, and rendered him an omunoU 
to any science to which he m^;ht have chosen to diitrt 
his attention." This beautiful plant is a strikii^ si- 
nsment to the plains in the neighbourhood of CuJUn 
House, where it forms large patches, conspicuDOS from ■ 
distance. The red berries of the VVmrrtum edtile, namei 
winter-berries by the Crees, were observeil to be hi^ 
Jy ornamental to the woodi. The bruised bark of tlw 
root of Aealea nwiicaulU is applied by the Indiuu » 
recent wounds. The Lilium PhiladeipMcum is ralW 
mouse-rout by the Crees, because the common mousen' 
their country (a species of campagnol) is known to ftd 
upon its scaly bulbs. The Canadian voy^ers use lh< 
young shoma ot EpiloUum anguKt^jLUuLTn, «& a pot-hat 
under the name rf L'hErbejTet. ^Ve Led.wnv^al^Sdnak 
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sometimes used as tea., is named kawkee-kee-pucquaw 
^eyergreen^ or always leaves)'^ and also maskasg or me- 
didne^ because the natives think that the white residents 
diink its infusion as a medicine. The Ledum pcdustre, 
acocnrdii^ to Dr Richardson^ forms a better substitute 
for tea than tiie plant just named. 

The Prunus Virginiana grows to be a handsome small 
tree^ rising on tiie sandy plains of tiie Saskatchawan to 
the height of 20 feet^ and extending as far north as Great 
Slave Lake^ where^ however^ it attains tiie height of only 
five feet Its fruity known under the name of choke- 
cherry^ is not very edible in tiie recent state^ but forms a 
desirable addition to pemmican when dried and bruised. 
The Pyrus ovalis of Pursh is a common plant as far north 
as lat 6^, and abounds in the plains of the Saskatchawan. 
Its wood is greatiy esteemed by the Crees^ for the forma- 
tion of arrows and pipe-stems ; it is hence called bais de 
fleche by the Canadian voyagers. Its berries^ about the 
size of a pea^ are the finest fruit in the country^ and are 
used by the Crees under the name of Messasscootoom- 
meena^ botii fresh and dried. They make excellent pud- 
dings. 

Among the Syngenesious plants we shall signalize only 
two examples. The Crepis nanay a singular species^ ap- 
pears to have been noticed by the land-expedition only on 
the banks of the Coppermme River. The polar voy- 
agers collected it in Repulse Bay^ Five Hawser Bay^ and 
Lyon Inlet. 

The Cineraria congesta, described by Mr Brown,* 
varies from three to seven inches in height. The leaves are 
sometimes merely undulated, at other times furnished 
with long, spreading, sharp, unequal, tootii-like process- 
es. Generally tiie flowers are collected into a remark- 
ably compact head; but in two specimens examined by 
Dr Hooker,t several of the flower-stalks spring singly 
fit>m the axils of the leaves up the whole length of the 
stem; in which case they are mostiy single-flowered, 
truncated, and leafy; but always dotiied, in conmio^ 
with the involucre, by a beautif id long and dense silky 
wool, by which character this species appears to be prin- 
cipally distinguished from C palustria. Specimens of 
ttus plant were gatiiered by Dr Richardson in Batiiurst 

* il/^x to Pany'fl First Voyage, p. 279. -^ Vav^*>'^^- 
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Inlet^ on the shore of the Arctic Sea, on the 25th of July. 
According to Mr Edwards, the individuals in Captain 
Parry's collection, which have elongated flower-stalks, 
were drawn out by having been made to grow on board 
ship ; at least he has seen such treatment produce pre- 
cisely that eflect ; and he adds that in its native phu^ of 
growth he never observed the plant otherwise man re- 
markably dense and crowded in its infloresooioe. 

Theblack Americanspruoe(Ptnt(« nigrOyLambJ) isfound 
in swampy situations as far north as lat 65°, where it ter- 
minatesalong with the Betulapapyracea, The white Ame- 
rican spruce (P. {Uba, Lamb.) is mentioned by Dr Bichard- 
aon as the most northern tree which came under his obser- 
vation. " On the Coppermine River, within SO miles of 
the Arctic Sea, it attains the height of 20 feet or more. 
Its timber is in common use throughout the country, and 
its slender roots, denominated Watapeh, are indispensable 
tocanoe-makersfor sewing the slips of birch-bark together. 
The resin which it exudes is used for paying over the 
seams of the canoes ; and canoes for temporary purposes 
are frequently formed of its own bark. It is the only 
tree that the Esquimaux of the Arctic Sea have access to 
while growing, and they contrive to make pretty strong 
bows by joining pieces of its wood together."* The Scrub 
or gray pine {Pinus Banksiana, Lamb.), in dry sandy 
soils, prevails to the exclusion of all others. It is a hand- 
some tree with long, spreading, flexible branches, gene- 
rally furnished with whorled curved cones of many years' 
growth. It attains the height of 40 feet and upwards in 
favourable situations; but the diameter of its trunk is 
greater in proportion to its height than that of the other 
pines of the country. It exudes less resin than P. alba. 
The Canada porcupine feeds upon its bark ; and its wood, 
from its lightness and the straightness and toughness of 
its fibres, is highly prized as canoe timbers. It was ob- 
served on the route of the overland expedition as fiar 
north as lat. 64° ; but on the sandv banks of the Macken- 
zie it is said to attain to a still higher latitude.t The 

• Appendix to Franklin's First Journey, p. 762. 

"I* Ibid. — This is the only American species that makes any 
approach in habit and appeaxaxkce to the Pinus sylvestrisy oon^ 
moiiiy called the Scotch ui. A. dis\iB:gM^«^^\v\ja >aa. ^^Qiias^ 
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American Isrch (P. mim-ncarpa. Lamb.) was obBerved in 
s-wampy aituadons from York Factory to Point Lake, in 
laL 6a°, It was however of dwarfish growth in the last- 
named locidity, seldom exceeding the height of six or 
eight feet. 

One of the most rai^nificent of the newly-discovered 
forest-treta of North America is Lambert's pine {Pinui 
Jjatnbertiana, Uou^las). Its prindpid locatitieE are pro. 
babl; to the south of the districts with which we are here 
more especially interested ; but as its northern boundaries 
are not yet known, and as it forms in itself so fine a fes. 
tore in Uiis department of botany, we cannot leave it alto- 
gether unnoticed. It covers lai^e districts in Northern 
California, about a hundred miles tern the ocean, in lat. 
43° north, and extends as far south ae 4". It grows spar- 
ingly upon low hills, and the undulating country east of 
a range of mountains, running in a south-western direc 
tion trom the Rocky Mountains towards the sea, where 
the soil consists entirely of pure sand. Itfomis no dense 
forests like most of the other pines of North America, 
bat is seen scattered singly over the plains, more after the 
manner of Pin-us reamosa. The trunk of this giganlie 
tree attains a height of from Ifio to upwards of 250 feet, 
varying from 20 to nearly OO feet in circumi'erence ; — thus 
far exceeding 

« The talleat pino 
Heno oD Knrwcgiaa hills to be tlie mast 
Of 9umf gieat ommirBl-" 
The stem is remarkablv straight, and is destitule of 
branches for about two-thbds of its height. The bark is 
uncommonly smooth for 8uch large timber ; of a light- 
brown colour on the south, and bleached on the north side. 
The branches are rather pendulous, and form an open 
pyramidsl head, with that apjiearsnce which is peculiar 
to the abies tribe. The leaves are rigid, from four to five 
indies long, of a bright green colour, and grow in fives. 
The cones are pendulous from the extremities of the 
In^nches, and when ripe measure about 1 1 inches in cir- 

terly Revicv ancribHl the deterioration of our plantatiomi of the 
iBBt-DBiDeil tree, to the drcniDBtaiice of our nuraerymen finding it 
cheeper lo import cones from Canada, than to pay for gBlhenng- 
Ihera ill BraeoiBr, — a ehnr^e, howevHr, from which, the (vofte las^- 
be folly and treelj Hctjuilted, US the Finus mlvjealiis & 
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in length. The scales are lax, rounded, and d 
spines. The seeds are large, eight lines long and four 
broad, of an oval form. Their kernel is sweet and of < 
pleasant taste. The timber is white, soft, and Ugit. It 
abounds in turpendne reservoirs; its specific grivitj-B 
O'lflS; and the whole tree produces an abunilance of am- 
ber-coloured realn. That which exudes from the trot 
when it is parti; btimed loses its usual flavoor, aol 
acquires a sweet taste, in wbtcb state it is used b; ibe 
natives as sugar, being mixed with their food." Tht 
seeds also are eaten when roasted, and they are likenK 
pounded into coarse cakes and stored for winter uw.t 

Numerous species of willow occur in the Norlhem Re- 
gions of America, — they are not yet well defined. The 
plant which yields the whortleberry {Empetrutn nigrum) 
IS valuable in these inhospitable rc^ons. Its fmil, aflti 
the first frosts, is juicy and very pleasant ; it is mndi 
sought after and carefully hoarded by the difierent kinds 
of marmot, and forms the autumnal food of that species 
of duck called Ana* hyperhorm. The Indian wcnna) dk 
the buda of Myrica gale to dye their porcupine qiuIU- 
The American trembling poplar {Poputus trepida) ocnm 
from Hudson's Bay asfar tothenoithwartlof Great Slan 
Lake as lat. G4°. It is found to bum better in a gfMB 
state tlian any other tree of the country. The form rf 

* Mr Daiid DDuglsn, in Ltiin. Trans., ml, xv., and EiGb. Hmt 
ondenl 
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^ Have van iwcd Douvl 

pjeased with hia inteLliEence and modraly. He ^.. 

intareHting flkeich of hu traiels tH^and the Rode; Ml 
and a simple but appallin|r anuunt ot the privatioaa df a 
in that DMl of Ihe New World. The contraat between liie no- 
tation ofthe weHteraandeBatemaideaof tliEcliBJnia Btiikkg. iW 
larielj of obIie, juglanden, and etnts, inleHpersed with mgnolto 
and rhododendnjnfl, fonn the Btriking peculiajitiifi at tile caitM^— 
hut beyond Ihs ranuntains only one nnecjea nf oak U (bund, wtdb 
neither etnui, juglandei, nur DUi|fiui[|Ba occur, and <mlT • liaili 
rhododendron, it l«, however, the fovourite hauat uT'lhe jfiul 
|iine. He liad mcsNUrEd severul more than 250 feet liiglw— b>** 
Bome Htiil taller, and took ihe dmimierence of a ateiu dBuidcd^ 
its bark, which was 10 feet in circumference, aiul nt IWt Int >■ , 
^^ its ha^e EtiU h.ire u cucumbtcnce ^ \\fwt. -Yv*. <(nMigii|^H 

^^^L un one stent weic ascertBiocA ^» ^ ^'-'^ Ikutidved.^ ^^^^^1 
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^me le»f-atalk in this species is highly turious, and beau- ^^^ 



have scarcely sufficient strength to support it. The bal- 
sam poplar (F. balsami/era) may be said to grow to a 
greater circumference than any other apedes in these 
northern r^ons. Although it bums badly when green, 
and gives httle heat, its ashes yield a great quantity 
of potash. It was traced oa far north as Great Slave 
Lake, and the south branch of the Mackenzie baa been 
named Riviere aux Liards trom its frequent prevalence in 
that quarter. Great part of the drift-limber observed on 
the shores of the Arctic Sea belongs to this species of tree. 
It is called ugly poplar (matheh-meetoos) by the L'reea. 

The fruit of the common juniper is known under the 
^peilation of crowberry to the last-named nation ; and 
another species of that plant, of almost equal frequency 
(i/uniperus proetrata), grows dose to the ground, and 
tesida out flagellifomi branches two yards long. 

Of the MuBci we shall here mention the Splachnum 
mnioideg whicli is very common on tile Barren Groundfl, 
where it forms little tufCa, the roots of which arc found 
always to include the bones of some small animal. JDi. 
cranum elongatum Ukewise occurs on those desolate dis- 
tricts, where, with other species of the genus, it forms 
dense tufts very troublesome to pedestrians. These are 
called " women s heads" by the Indians, " because," say 
the latter. " when you kick them, they do not get out of 
the way;" — a fine commentary on a life of unsophisticated 
nature, and a beautiful illuanallon of the refined ideas 
which prevail in countries 

" Wliere wild in woods tlie noble eatage runii." 

Of the Lichenes, of which there ore many species in 
these northern countries, we shall name a few examplea. 
Gyrophora probotcidea is found on rocks on the Buren 
Grounds, and is more abundant towards the Arctic Sea 
liunG. kj/perborea. These two speciea.in common with G. 
Pemuyhanica and Mecklenbergii, were found in greater 
or less alnuidance in almost all rocky places throughout the 
northern portions of the overland journey. They were 
all four used as food ; but as oui trave^iK ^:^a&. tuA. '&« 
means of extracting the bitter priaci^le itam <Cbeia, 'flossi 
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-e bowel-conipbinU. The Intlians r^ect them al 
cent G. Mcck&nhergii, which, when boiled aloDg wii 
fiaii-roe or other animal matter, is aj^reeable ami nutn. 
(ious. The lasUnamed lichen is, however, rather Kucem 
(he Barren Grounds; and Dr Itichardson and hii coo- 
panions were oMigetl 10 resort lo tile other three, wtidi, 
though they served the purpose of allaying the appetilt^ 
were found lo 1» very inefficient in restoring or recnniiK 
strength. The G. vellea ia characteristic of matt tm 
sliady rocks, and ia consequently roost luxuriant in nrooik. 
It forms a pleaianter food than any of the species n 
have named ; but it unfortunately occurs but sparin^jon 
the Barren Grounds, where its presence woiUd be loM 
desirable. A new plant named Crtraria JRichard^onii bj 
Dr Hooker, was found on these grounds generally in flw 
tracks of the reiD-deer. It did not appear to occur to iIm 
southward of the Greet Slave Lake. About a score a( 
ftxngi were picked up by our scieutific travellers. Ki- 
dufiive of a conferva, and the fragment of a floridea, thr 
Fucui eeranoidea KOi the only tigs observed in the AKOt 

The Apjtendix to Captain Parry's second voya^ «« 
puhUsheil in I82S, and contains, among other hi^Jy. 
prized contributions, a botanical Appendix by Dr Hooka. 
Wlien the extent of the collections examined by that ic- 
compUshed botanist is considered, a greater accesaoD el 
new species might have been expected than actually oc- 
curred ; but this is perhaps to be explained by the dfc 
umxtance of the countries explored during the setMal 
oyaee being as it were intermediate between those pM- 
iouuy examined,-— Melville Island being to ibe mrih. 
nd the continental portion of America, bordciing tli> 
Arcdc Sea, lying to the south of the districts to wUd 
■ present more immediatelv refer. This, in tb» op- 
>f Dr Hooker, diminished the probability of the Ob 
ice of many new species. In point of mere num- 
, however, the second collections very conudcnbly 
exceeded those of the preceding voyage, — and lliiii on]' 
be explained partly by the more southern latitude in 
which the plants were gathered, and partly by the le ' 
of time spent in those districts. Dr Hooker o 



KM an iUustradon of the botanical productions of s 
1 extending from between lat. 62° to 70° north, his 
gue may be regarded as tolerably complete. The 
w 



TarieCy of cryptogamia is particularly great, and the her- 
Ir Ale order as to rt " 



bsris were in such admirable order as to reflect the Iti ^ 

test credit on the skill and assiduity of the gentlemen by 
vrbom they were collected and preserved, 
► '' It may not be amiss," Dr Hooker observeB, " to no. 
B tice lierc tne extreme ilifficulty which attends the deter- 
W mination of what ought and what oi^ht not to be consi- 
19 d^^ as gooil species among Arctic plants. Vegetables 
t of our own mare southern latitudesoflen assume, in (hose 
• frigid rt^ons, an aspect quite different from what we are 

■ accustomed to see them wear; and which, without refer- 
I zing to a very extensive series of specimens, might well 
K be Huppoaed to afford decided marks of specific diatinc 
^ tion. Mr Brown seems to be fully aware of this, and he 
B apeaks with caudon of the identity of several of his new 
H species. In more than one instance, after having drawn 
b out a description of a supposed new individual, I have 
p found cause to alter my opinion concerning it, and finally 
I to coiuidei it only as a variety of a weU- known kind; 
' nor shall I be surprised if future observations should show 
I .iiiAttay Saxifragaplantaginifoiiaitfast be united to S. 
I nhjalU, and my Chrf/aanthemutn grandiftorum to C. ino- 
^ iorum, though at first sight nothing can appear more dis. 
jt tincL"' 

■ We shall conclude this branch of the subject by a few 
miscellaneauB notices of recently .discovered spedes. 

The ten.leaved everlasting pea {Lathyrus deiMphyllua) 
was found on the banks of the Saakatchawan by Dr 
Richardson and Mr Drummond. It is adorned by fine 
beads of flowers, of a bright red colour before expsn- 
Bon, but wluch become purple as they open. This is an 
exceedingly ornamental plant, measuring about three feet 
in beighL It was first raised in this country by Mr Pa- 
trick Neill of Canonmills, a gentleman well known for 
his encouragement of horticulture, and for his general 
attainments in many branches of natural science. 

Franklin's eutoca {Euloca Franklinii).\ This inte- 

' Anieiidii to PanVB Second Voyogs tu tbe Arctic Regionst 
p. 382. 

^ Botaiui:a] Ma^azja^, t. 2985 
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•restiiig aninial was diacovered by Dr Ridiardaoa during 
the tott overland expedition, ft was found growing in 
idmndance amongst trees tiiat had been-destrojed by me, 
on the banks of the Missinnippi, and was named bj Mt 
-Brown in honour of the leader o£ the gallant buid.* It 
has now become well known in oor gardoia, the Beads 
collected during llie second eiqpedition having been pietty 
•generally distributed. It is a nardy plant, iniieh recom- 
mends itself to notice by the profuoon of 'its bsrig^ bbe- 

- coloured Uossoms.t 

The seashore lupin {Luptmu UitOTaiU),^ Tim or- 
namental and hardy pereimial was disooyeved by Mr 
Douglas^ who found it " growing abundant^^ on the sea. 
shore of North-west America, from Cape Mendocino to 
Puget's Sound. Its tiough branching roots are service- 
able in Innding together the loose sand, and they are also 
used by the natives of the river- Columbia as winter food^ 
being premured by the simple process of drawing them 
through me fire until all their moisture is dissipated. 
The roots are then tied up in small bundles, and will keep 
for several months ; when eaten, tiiey are roasted on the 
embers, and become farinaceous. . The vernacular name 
of this plant is Somnuchtan; and it is the liquorice 
spoken of by Lewis and Clarke, and by the navigators 

- who have visited the north-west coast of America." 

We may add that Mr Douglas -has. enriched our gar- 
dens by upwards of ten new species of this fine genus. 

Beautiful Clarkia {Ciarkia pul(^ieila).\\ This hardy 
annual deserves its q>ecific name, as it is really one of the 
most beautiful which has been recentiy introcraced to our 
gardens. Itwas first discoveied by Mr Lewis on the Koos- 
koosky and Clarke Rivers, but was afterwards found by 
Mr Douglas extending from the great falls of the Colum- 
bia to the Rocky Mountains, and seeds were forwarded 
by him to the London Horticultural Sodety. The 
flowers are generally of a fine lilac colour, but a pure 
white varietv is also known. 

Mr Douglas discovered in the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, and introduced into the British gardens, about fif- 
teen new species of Pentstemon, all of whidi are oma- 

* Addenda to Appendix to Franklin's First Jonraey, p. 764, and 
tab. 27. 
fDr Hooker, in Bot. Mag, X\^sA.\*'«Sa» \\\JA.l.«18. 
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^ mental^ and many exceedingly beautiful herbaceous plants, 
a To the same intdligent and indefatigable collector we are 
1^ also indebted for several fine species of (Enothera or tree- 
gi primrose. We owe to Dr Richardson and Mr Drum- 
^ mond the introduction to our gardens of the following 
^ Hpiedes: — ^viz. Gerardia capitata, a handsome perennial; 
^ m apparently new species of DodecatheoUy which has 
gi flowered this summer in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden ; 
^ Andromeda tetragona, Mehxiesia empetrifolia. Azalea 
tMponica (three very beautiful small shrubbv plants)^ 
g ibd Dryaa Drummandii. The last-namied plant bears 
^ ]fdlow flowers. Of the other two knOwn species of the 
yi gvau, one of which is jbl natjive of the mountains of 
i ftotlaiidj Uie flowers are white. 

i^ : 
it 
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CHAPTER X. 



I Waters of Grest B«r L^h- 

Fori Pranklia— Bear Lake Riier— Ligtule Fomution of Nv- 
keniie RLvEr— SjimiUneous Fire-PipMUv— Altuikl U^ 

al the Moutb of tbe Mackenlkv-Copper fil Iijin TiaiW 

mine Riier— Ulaiids of llie Arctic Sea — Arctic Sbon-IV 
aamw—Galena Pmnt— Moore's Bov— Bankea' F«iiiinik-B» 
rr's iBland— (]ape Cmker — Faint Tiimseajii — Gtdsnl Qbv 
i«Ke of the New Oed SandMone— Iloud-s River— Wilbtfiaa 
PaLta — GqelAA Formatioa — GeoeroL Summarj* 

The great extent of country traversed by onr ovolpd 
adventurers, the dreary continuance of that uni renal aw*, 
which so long rendered the surface of the eartH in mi^ 
places almost inaccessible, the ftequent journeys in aaoa, 
and the dif&cidties which almost perpetually preniU^ 
the way of transporting weighty articles, preventtl * 
complete or vcrv satisfactory knowledge bdiu; obtBKd 
of the geological structure of the Northern Bcgjon <' 
America.* For the reasons stateil bdow, we ituH ten 

* In tliE BnH volume of the Edinbu)^ CbUiiM Uhwj, » 
titled, " Manatire of DisuiTery and AdTentnre in (he Pab Sm 
and R^ona," the reader will £t>d a chapter on Arrlic Gec4an ll 
FrofesMT JwDisun, in which the charBctHtstic forswtiou </Or 
ric Inland, Jan Majen's Islaod, SpLtcbergen, Old Gnwak^ iri 
the tariouB inaulBrand continental Bhores ei[doRd bv iha luafr 
tiona under CaptaiosRusa and Pany, aredcaeribMraM 
on. So fer, therefore, as regnrds man J of tha '" 

ReKiix" of Amerifa, we beg ' >■- -e. - • 



ObseriBtiotu on tbe Rock lib- 
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confine' our observations to certain restricted districts of 
tiiose r^ons. 

Between the fifty-sixth and fifty-eighth parallels the 
western shores of Hudson's Bay are extremely flat^ and 
the depth of water decreases very gradually on approach, 
ing them. Dr Richardson states that in seven fathoms 
of water the tops of the trees are just visible from a ship's 
deck. Large lx)ulder-«tones are scattered over the beach^ 
and sometimes form shoals as far as five mUes from shore. 
These are^ of course^ troublesome and dangerous to boats. 
Hayes and Nelson Rivers enter Hudson's Bay about the 
o^itral portion of this quarter. They, are separated on 
leaching the coast merely by a low alluvial point of land^ 
on which York Factory is stationed. A low and uni- 
fcnnlj swampy aspect characterizes the surrounding 
country^ and the banks of Hayes River at least for fifty 
miles iidand. The upper soil presents a thin stratum of 
half-decayed mosses^ immediately under which we find 
a thick bed of tenacious and somewhat slaty bluish clay 
oontaining boulder-stones. Forests^ consisting chiefly of 
i|»nice8, hrdies^ and poplars^ occur^ but the individual 
trees, except under local circumstances of a favourable 
nature^ are of small size. 

The subsoil is generally frozen^ and as it consequently 
xetains a great deal of the suidTace-water^ swamps o£ 
i^iagna and other mosses are always being formed ; but 
me bright summer days^ though long, are few^ and as 
▼^getation thus decays but sbwly^ little peat occurs. 
Dming a favourable season the ground thaws to the depth 
of about four feet ; but there still remains^ it is said, a 
firozoi bed of ten or eleven feet^ beneath which we &id 
loQfle sand. As the earth is not thus permanently frozen 
in the interior countries of North America, the imgenial 
oondition of tbe soil about York Factory ought probably 
to be attributed to the neighbourhood of the sea, which is 
too much encumbered wim ice during winter to mitigate 
the severity of those naturally frost-bound r^ons^ and 
bong laden along shore with niunerous icebergs and other 
iniolated masses^ even to the middle of August, must of 
diminish the intensity of the summer heat.* 

The boulder-stones just mentioned show that there 

Ajppendix to FranJdio's First Jourae^ \o ^<& ^cpm^ ^ ^^ 
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occuf in the district of Hayes River several p 
nicks, Huch as red granite, hornblende rock, giu 
syenite; "of the Iran^lion class, grayw&cke; andd 
seeandory class, red sandEtone, — bdongingprabablvtodN 
new r«i sandstone formation, in which is indudBd tte 
rothegende and rariegated sandstone. Two kinds oflime- 
stone likewise occur in this district. 

The banks of Steel River, the nrindpal branch of ik 
alchar 



Hayes, present the eame general characters as ihoK of ibc 
atr^m into which it Sowh. The same may be sad l' 
Fos and Hill Rivers, ifae onion of which (onus die Sla 
River. However, on the lower parts of Hill Riva dl 
banks are more varied in their outlines, and ririn^ nwre 
precipitately and from a narrow uhaimel, they attain to ■ 
elevation of nearly 300 feet About a mile below dw 
Rock Pottage, that is, about 100 miles from the aea, 
rocks first occur in situ. They consist of gneiss, and 
rise in the channel of the river from beneath loftf banb 
of clay. Thisgneist formation seems to extend lo Late 
Winjpeg, and contains suboriUnate beds and veini rf 
granite, and beds of hornblende rock, and mica^te. 
At the Swampy Portage a bed of red felspar occurs. It 
contains small grains of epidote, and at the Upper Poftagt 
homblende-SlateWasobserved, alternating with gray gndB, 
slightly intermingled with hornblende, together with be* 
of quartz rock containing predous garnets. At the Low 
Portage on Jack River (the name of Hill River tSta 
crossing Swampy Lake) a red granite occurs. The roeb 
on Jack River are low, with a very spare covering of Mil , 
the woods are thin, and the surrounding ooantry ftiL 
The borders of Knee Lake present similar chatacten ; bnt 
in one spot which was examined on account of its el- 
hibiting a more luxuriant growth of trees, the soil <n* 
still thin, but the subjacent rock consisted of nrimiot 
greenstone, with disseminated iron pyiileB. " About hslf 
a mile from the bend or knee of the lake," says Sir Jofai 
Franklin, " there is a small rocky island, com|Mwed tf 
magnetic iron ore, which affects the magnetic needle «i 
a conaiderBble distance. Having received previona infe- 
malion respecting this circumstance, we watched oar cam- 
passes carefully, and perceived that they were aSeettA v 
the distance of three hun<lred yards, both on the i(" 
proach to and tkpaittiie iioro '^e tti^., ■ 
the distaiu* flic^NwcstoE psto^v 
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8lBady> and dn landihg- they were rendered useless ; and 
it was evident that the general magnetic influence was 
totally overpowered by 9ie local attraction of the ore. 
'When'B[ater^s compass was held near to the ground^ on 
ike north-west side o£ the island, the needle dipped so 
much diat llie card could not be made to traverse by any 
adjasbnenA of the hand ; but on moving the same com- 
pass about thirty ^ards to the west part of the islet, the 
needle became horizontal^ traversed nreely, and pointed to 
tfie magnetic north."* ' 

We are indebted to Sir Alexander Mackenzie for the 
vahiaUe observatifm, that the principal lakes in these 
■orthem quarters are interposed between tiie primitive 
nodes and the secondary strata which lie to the westward 
of tiiem. Of this Lake Winipeg afiSords a good examplei; 
It is a long narrow dieet of water, bounded on its eastern 
■de by primitive rocks, which are mostly granitic, whilst 
konzontal limestone strata form its more indented western 
nbare. 

The north ishore of Lake Winip^ is formed into a 
peninsula by Play-Green Lake and Limestone Bay. 
Steep diffs of day are here prevalent, similar to those 
idiich preceded the gneiss in Hill Hiver, but containing 
nther more calcareous matter. The be»ch is composed 
of calcareous sand, and fragments of water-worn lime^ 
atone, of which th^ are two kinds, — ^the one yellowidi- 
Jfhiie, dull, vrith conchoidal fracture and translucent 
edges; title other bluish and yeUowish-gray, dull, vntb an 
eartliy-fracture and opaque. Dr Richardson did not ob- 
serve any rocks of the former kind in situ in this neigh- 
booiiiood, although cli£& of the latter were apparent on the 
west side of Limestone Bay, and continued to bound the 
lake as far as the mouth <k the Saskatchawan, and were 
nported to spread down the whole of its western shore. 

The extension of the limestone deposite of Lake Wini^ 
fee, in a westerly direction, has not been ascertained, but 
It has been traced as far up ^be Saskatchawan as Carlton 
House, where it is at least 280 miles in breadth. 

This limestone extends over a vast tract of country, 

~ may in general be characterized as compact, splinty. 



and ydiOwie£-gray. It is very testaceous, and large por- 
tions of it are entirdy composed of bivalve shells. In 

* Journey to the Shores of the P(A&x ^eay| ^^"^ 
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the journey up the SaBkatchawan it was traced to & 
Neepewati, — a distance of 300 miles, — where it is alhcr 
succeeiieii or covered by ciiff's of calcareous day. It ii 
probalile that the limestone formalioQ not only txKvM 
over a vast portion of the plains, but also runs panlU K 
the Rocky Alountaina as far as Macketizie Biver. Be- 
tween it and the Rocky Mountains, rocks of the cotl Cw- 
mation occur ; and beds of burning coal have been knon 
for many years on the upper parts of the Saskatduiraii 
as well as on (he last-named river. One of tiie nait 
marked characteristics of the limestone formation ii die 
entire exclusion of foreign beds. It was never obMvrci 
in association vdth any other rock, except, perhaps, m 
Elk Kiver, where it appeared in contact with con^iMt 
earthy marl and slaj^ mineraLpitch, or Iritumiwius 
sandstone ,' and on Coppermine River, where rolled fnf- 
ments of a umilar stone were found connected with liyat 
of dark flinty slate. Salt springs and lakes exiit dmd 
twelve to twenty miles to the northward of Carlton Hooat 

In Athabaeca Lake Sir John Franklin's party cunc 
again upon the edge of the primitive formation- Fait 
Chipewyan seemed to stand upon a granite rock, inil 
a httle to the eastward a reddieh granite is associated Kitb 
gray gneiss. Granite is the most abumlant rock on Slate 
River; but it disappears about a mile and a half btbv 
the Portage des Noyes, and the banks from ibtmce n) 
Slave Lake are alluvial. At the mouth of the YeUo« 
Knife Kiver, and in Lake Prosperous, mica-sUte pre- 
vailed ; and between Rocky and Carp Lakes the gr*iiii£ 
contains many beds of mica^ate, often passing into cltT- 
slate. Here the country is tolerably wooded, and white 
spruce occupy the rocky situations, Pinua BanksiaiiB itic 
sandy spots, and aspen the low moist places.* 

At Carp Lake the hills are of lower altitude, the valley* 
are less fertile and have fewer trees, and these featnrcc 
seem to characterize the commencement of the gaam 
formation, which extends over the great district to th« 
eastward of the Coppermine River, termed by die Indiaw 
the Barren Grounds. The soil is ininii(»l to almoa 
every species of vegetation. The summits of the hib 
about Fort Enterprise are composed of a durable «i 
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I gramte, and large masses of the same substance are scat- 

r tered over their surface. On an arm of Point Lake, 

I forty-five miles due north of Fort Enterprise, the rocks 

j bdong to the transition class. The hght hlue coloured 

watei^ of Great Bear Lake are very transparent, more 

I cBpeciallj in the vicinity of the primitive mountains of 

I M'Tavish Bay. A piece of white rag, when sunk, did 

□ot disappear till it had descended to the depth of fifteen 

fathoms. The surface of Bear Lake is not supposed 

to be 300 feet above the Arcdc Sea, and as its depth is 

much greater than that amount of feet, its bottom, mun 

' oonsequently be below llie level of the sea." At the 

I mouth of Dease's River, the hills are five or six hundred 

I ieet high, and ate composed principally, if not entirely, 

' of dolomite, in horizontal strata. The northern shores 

1 of Bear Lake are low, and skirted by numeroua shoals of 

hmeetone boulders. At the foot of the Scented Grasa 

I Hill , a rivulet has made a section to the depth of 100 feet, 

I and there shaly beds are seen intersttadiied with thin 

I lasers of hlackish-brown earthv-looking limestone, con- 

I taming selenite and pyrites. Globular concretions of that 

■tone, and of a poor clay ironstone, also occur in beds in 



shale. The surfaces of the slate-clay were covered by an 
efflorescence of almn and sulphur, and niany cryslals of 
sulphate of iron he at the bottom of the chfi^ and several 



layers of plumose alum, half an inch in thickness, occur 
in the strata. At die base of Great Bear Mountain, the 
bituiuinouE shale is interstratified with slale-clay, and Dr 
Bichardson found embedded in the former a single piece 
of brown coal, in which the fibrous structure of wood is 
apparent.i' 

On the northern shore of Keith Bay, aliout four miles 
from Bear Lake Ri'ver, stands Fort FrankUn, upon a small 
terrace, which is elevated about thirty feet above the lake. 
The bottom of the bay, wherever distinguishable, was ob- 
served lo be sandy, and thickly strewed with rounded pri- 
mitive boulders of great size, which were particularly abun- 
dant near the river, — and die waters of the cape formed 
by Scented Grass Hill were also strewed with large square 

• la MTavish Bay, jusa the shore of Great Slats Lake, forty- 
five fathnqiB nf line md not rcarh the hoUom. Somo of the grtat 
hkfs oT Canada are Bnpposed to descead 300 feet bebm ti» 

f- Afpeadix to Franklin's Second Joutnej, > 1. 
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- blocks of limestone. All these bould^^ must have h 
carrietl from the parent roi;kE by a cuirent Honing ft 
the east. Two varieties of granite which occur among 
them, were recognised as forming abundant rocks at Fort 
Enterprise, which lies about ITU miles south-east turn 
M'Tavish Bay. The mil in the vicinity of Fort FtanUia 
is sandy or gravelly, and covers to the depth of one at 

o feet a b^ of clay of unknown thickness. This city 

ntinues firmly froien during the greater portion of w 
year, and the thaw seldom penetrates more than a coapk 
of feet into the surface of the earth. 

Bear Lake River is about seventy miles long, frtaa iB 
OTigin in the lake till it falls into the Mackeuiie, and in 
br^th h never less than 150 yards, except at the rapid. 
Sections matle by the river generally present sand or d»y, 
— the formerprobably proceeding from the disint^rationttf 
a friable gray sandstone, which occasionally shows itself 
in the more solid form. The walls of the rapid aie about 
three miles long, and 120 feet high. They are composed 
of horizont^ beds, the lower of which consist of in 
earthy-looking stone, intermediate between slate-cIay and 
sandstone, having interiorly a dull yellowish-gray colour. 
These beds are separated by thin slaty layers, i^ a mh- 
stance similar in appearance, but harder, which coctaia 
impressions of ferns, and from the debris at the bottom of 
Ibe cUtF Dr Richardson gathered impressions of die 
bark of a tree (lepidodendron) and some ammonites in i 
hrown iron-shot sandstone. These are r^^arded by .Mr 
Sowerby as of a new species. They contain sulpfaaie 
of barytea, and are supposed to be referable to some of 
the oolites near the Oxford clay. 

We may here notice the remarkable tignite fi 
of Mackenzie River. The formation wUch cc 
its banks consists of wood-coal in various states, al 
ing with beds of pipe-clay, potter's clay (occam 
luminous), slate-clay, gravel, sand, and fruble st 
and occasionally with porcelain-earth. These stnl* aic 
usually horizontal, and as many as four beds of ligiuic 
are exposed in some places, of which the upper an ^k 
the highest river floods of present tunes. The lignite 
itself is pretty compact when recently detached; trai it 
soon sphts into ihomboidal pieces, separable into mote tt 
less delicate slM^j ^t'oons. ■*NV«a>i\i.TW.., ^ ^ndiUM 
little smoke or flame, iiT»'i'irnini-ii'im"— ri-ii\i iijri HBliniiin 



not rme-tenfii of the ori^nal bulk. But the smell is very 
fetid, resembling that of phosphorus. It was found unfit 
for wdiling iron when used alone, but it sutHced when 
mixed with charcoaL However, the smell was still most 
annoying. Afrequent form of thin lignite is that of slate, 
of a dull browwish-blaclc colour, with a shining streak. 

These remarkable beds seem to take fire spontaneously 
when exposed to the action of tj)e air. They were found 
burning by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, when he passed 
downwards in 17H9, and are supposed to tiave been on 
fire ever since. Lai^ slips of tile banks take place in 
consequence of the destruction of the coal, and it is only 
when the debris has been washed away by the riv^ that 
good sections liecome visible. " The beds were on lire 
when we visited them ; and tiie burnt day, vitrified sand, 
agglutinated gravd, &c. gave many spots the appearance 
rfin old brick-field.'" 

The pipe.clay is also sufficiently singular to deserve a 
special notibe. It occurs in beds irom six inches to a 
foot in thickness, and chiefly in contact with the lignite. 
Its colour is yellowiah-white ; in some plaMfl, however, 
it is hght lake-red. It is used by the natives as an article 
of food in times of scarcity, and is said to be capable of 
sustaining life for a considerable time. It is known to 
die traders under the name of inhUe mud. They wash 
their houses with it. 

The alluvial islands at the mouth of the Mackenzie 

rTite the various branches of that great river. These 
ds are either partially or entirely flooded in the spring ; 
their centres are depressed, and are either marshy or oc- 
cupied by a lake. Their borders, however, are more ele- 
vated, and are weU clothed by white spruce-trees. These, 
and whatever other tre«!S are produced in the islands, 
suddenly cease to grow about latitude SH" 40'. 

The famous Copper Mountains, so called, consist prin- 
cipally of trap rocks, which seemed to Dr Richardson 
to be imposed upon the new red sandstone, or the fltetz 
limestone which covers it. They rise to a height of eight 
or nine hundred feet above the level of the river, and pre- 
seit a softish outline at a distance ; hut on a nearer view 
th^ seem composed of ridges, many of which have pre- 
dpitouB aides. The simimits are stony a"'' -""■■■"• 
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The largest pieces of c«pper are found asaoci&ted widi 
prehnile, and the Indiana are caretiil to search fin ore 
vherever they observe pieces of t])e last-tiBined minenl 
lying on the surface. The original repo^tory or van d 
copper are does not appear to have been hitherto observed; 
but judging from specimens picked up by our overknil 
expeditions, it most probably traverses felspathose trap. 
Ice-chisels have been observed in the possession of toe 
EsquimBux measuring twelve or fourteen inches lol^ 
•nd half an inch in diameter, formed of pure ciq>per. 

Another range of trap bills occurs at the distance of 
ten miles to the northward of the Copper MountuoL 
This range is about tnenty miles from the Arctic Set, 
«id beyond it the country is very level, with a subsoil 
of li^ht brownish-red sandstone. These desolate plaint 
nourish only a coarse short grass, and the trees which 
had previously dwindled to scraggy clumps entirely Re- 
appear. 

At the mouth of the Coppermine River there occur* a 
low rii^e of greenstone ; and from thence to Bloody Fall, 
which is a distance of about ten miles, the country u vtn 
level, with the exception of some ridges of trap, by whioi 
it is traversetl. The channel of the river is sunt neariy 
150 feet below the level of the surrounding country, and 
is hounded by cUfTs of yellowish-white sand, and some. 
times of clay, beneath which beds of greenstone occasion- 
ally crop out. 

The islands in this quarter of the Arctic Sea are in> 
yariably rocky. They present a remarkable uniformity 
of appearance, and are very generally bounded by manl 
precipices of trap-rock clinkstone or daystone. But the 
main shore presents a greater diversity. For sixty miki 
eastward of Coppermine Kiver, the beach is low and 
gravelly, but towards Tree River the Q^p rocks reappeu 
■nd form a steril and rocky coast. At Port Epworth 
the valleys were stony, and almost entirely destitute of 
herbage- The rocks observed were Uver-brown clinkstonf 
porphyry, with a few beds of earthy greenstone, and the 
■amc formation extends to the moutli of Wentael's Rino-, 
to the eastward of which a projection of the coast fonna 
Cape Barrow. When Dr Richardson rounded this etft 
the weather was extxemd'^ fo^^i but the rocks examined 
consisted ot a\ieattV\iviBi5mtK»ietfl.TOi«oi.^j^™nii«, 
forming steep tmd ciasfi^ ^e^» ■«\Q:a^xi»e.iiaTOj^%E^ 
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ihe water to the height of 1500 feet. At Detention Har- 
bour the grauile hillB terminate abniptl;, or recede from 
the coast, giving place to Icse elevnted strata of gneiss, in 
which beds of re<l granite are enclosed. A vein of galena 
was observed running through the gneiss for two hun. 
dred yards at the spot named in consequence Galena 
Point.' A muBB of indurated iron-shot slaty clay occurs 
on the western point of Moore's Bay, and the promontory 
which fonns the eastern side of that hay is composed m 
trap rocke and claystone porphyry, whose mural precipi- 
ces constitute the ^des of narrow valleys, opening at either 
end towards the sea. An iron-shot clinkstone porphyry, 
with a columnar aspect, prevails from Moore's Bay to the 
entrance of Arctic Sound. The eastern shore of that 
sound is covered vrith grass, and scarcely exhibits any 
naked rock ; but the clinkstone porphyry reappears on 
Bankes' Peninaula, along with an earthy-looking green- 
stone, and forms as usual parallel ranges of mural precipice. 
On Barry's Island the trap rocks form cliffi* from SO to 1 60 
feet high, superimposed on thick beds of indurated clay 
or marl. A red amygdaloidal rock, containing beautiful 
pebbles of camelian, chalcedony, and embedded jaspers, 
was observed on the north aide of the island. 

Trap rocks, for the most part greenstone, and sand- 
stone of the new red formation, characterize Sir James 
Gordon's Bay; but to the nortli of Fowler's Bay the 
gneiss reappears, with beds of granite and homWende 
gneiss. Hexagonal crystals of hornblende, above a foot 
long, were observed embedded in the gneiss near Point 
Evritt, and the islands in the ofEng consisted as usual of 
fleet! trap or porphyry. Cape Croker is composed of red 
sandstone, of which the debris forms a shelving and ut- 
lerlv ban^ shore. Grayish-while sandstone, associated 
with or passing into slaty clay, was visible on the north- 
ern shore of Melville Sound, wherever the barren clayey 
soil was washed away. CUffs of greenstone, or of clay- 
stone porphyry, superimposed on the flat strata, present- 
ed the appearance of islands, when seen from the opposite 
coast, as our exploring party entered the sound, and bad 
the low connecting land been then visible, a tedious and 
unnecessary circumnavigation of the sound itself would 
have been saved. The coast exhibited the same appear- 

^^t , • Appendix to Fnuiklin's titel loOTne-j,^ SbV, 
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MDce as -te as Fmnt Tumagtin^ the most eastern point 
Attained by the overland expeditions. 

On a general view it appears that Ihe new red sand- 
stone formation prevails along those porticms of the NorA 
American Arctic shores. ^^ All the islands visited/' says 
Dr Richardson^ '^ were formed of trap or por^yry be- 
to that formation ; and^ judging from Bimilarity 
of ibrm^ Ihe rocks of the o^usr islands bdoi^ to.^ same 
dass. The gneiss formaticm is next in extent ; and^ in. 
.deed^ it appears to rim nearly parallel to the coast whhin 
jtfie red sandstone from Cape Barrow^ across Hood's River 
above 1/^berforoe Falls to the bottom of Baihnrst's In^ 
let^ and from thence to Hope's Bay^ on the western side 
of MdviUe Sound. The only foreign beds we observed 
in the gneiss were granite^ porhaps quartz-iock and 
homUendic gneiss or syenite. We saw no day or ndca- 
■alate^ nor d£d we observe any formations intermediate 
.between the^gneiss and new red sandstone; nor^ except 
at Cape Barrow^ where granite predominates^ any otlur 
formation than >the two just .mentioned. Our opportn. 
nities for observation^ however^ were not extensive ; the 
necessity of proceeding without delay limiting our botuiical 
and geognostical excursions to the short period that was 
jrequired to prepare breakfast or supper."* 

From Point Tumagain the party proceeded to Hood's 
River^ which they tniced to some distance. Near its 
mouth that river is from 100 to 300 yards in widths and 
is bounded by steep high banks of day^ reposing on ^oets 
rocks. A t Wilbeif orce Falls^ which are six or seven miles 
above the second rapid^ the river makes a striking descent 
. of about 250 feet into a chasm^ the walls of which consist 
.of light-red feispathose sandstone^ bdonging^ as Dr Rich- 
ardson supposes^ to the old red sandstone formation^ or 
that which lies under coal^ and occasionally alternates 
with transition rock8.t A short distance above these falls 
.the gndss formation appears^ and produces hills precisdy 
.similar to those about Fort Enterprise. On quitting 
Hood's River our exploring party ascended j&om the 
valley through which it flows^ and entered upon an even^ 
dayey, and very barren district^ partially covered by 
shallow lakes. This plain country continued nearly as 
far as Cracroft's River^ where the gndss reappeared, 

* Appendix to FTanktin's Fust Swne^, i^ tiS^. ^ 1^^ > ^&^* 
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■and presented those bleak hills and inrecipices so charac 
teristic of the Barren Grounds. The gneiss formation 
-was observed to continue without essential change to Ob- 
struction Rapid^ between Providence and Point Lakes^ 
.where it united with the Fort Enterprise district formerly 
ailluded to. 

The preceding geognostical details^ and others into the 
consideration of which we cannot here enter^ render it 
apparent that the general distribution and connexion of 
the hills and mountain-masses of these northern r^ions 
are nearly the same as geologiBts have observed to cha- 
racterize similar materials in other portions of the earth. 
• The primitive rocks occur in their usual relations ; and 
gneiss^ attended by an extremely scanty v^etation^ apu 
pears to be tHe most extensively distributed. Granite was 
^the next in frequency ; Jifter which may be placed mica- 
slate. Clay-date and protogine were the least abundant. 
The granite of Cape Barrow was intersected by veins of 
augite greenstone of the same description as those which 
occur in the granite districts of 'Great Britain^ and the pri- 
mitive rocks in general were found to be traversed by 
veins of felppar^ quartz^ and granite. 

The transition rocks^ consisting principally of day-slate 
and graywacke^ bore a strong resemblsBce to those in 
pumfries-shire^ — a fact "vtrhich did not fail to attract the 
attention of Dr Richardson^ himself a native of that dis- 
trict. 

In r^ard to the secondary formations^ the facts ob- 
served by Dr Richardson show the existence — Firsts Of 
the old red sandstone^ or that which lies under coal^ 
and occasionally alternates with transition rocks : Second^ 
Of the coal formation^ which was ascertained to occur in 
certain districts of Mackenzie River^ and towards the 
Rocky Mountains : Thirds Of the new red or vari^ated 
sandstone^ an important formation of considerable extent, 
which contained^ as it is known to do in the Old World, 
gypsum and beds of salt, or of muriatif erous day, afford, 
ing saline materials for the impregnations of the salt 
rorings which issue from it: Fourth, Of the secondary 
hmestonebdonging to that vast deposite which lies above 
the new red sandstone, and beneath chalk, and which oc- 
cupies extensive tracts in Britain and other ^axta oC E^^a^^ 
rope: Fifth, Of the secondary trap asiii ^t^^t^ ^tw^s^^ 
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most interesting fenturee in undoubtedly the frequent dc 
" retice of native copper, both among the Cop 
18 themeelves, and along the Arctic shore. 



The alluvia] depoBiCes consist, as usual, of sand, gravel, 
rolled blocks, boulder-stones, and the debris of variaoi 
rocbs. We niaj conclude hy observing in the wordu at 
Dr Richardson, to whom we are deeply indebted for ibc 
information presented in this volume, thai the forcing 
details make it manifest "that in the rc^ons wettaTennl 
the rocks of the priinidve, transilion, secondary, uid allu- 
vial classes, have the same general composition, structoie, 
posidon, and distribution, as in other parts of Am^ica 
which have been examined j and as these agree in all re- 
specUi with the rock formations in Europe and Asia, thej 
may with propriety be considered as universal formaliiHU— 
parts of a grand and harmanious whole — the producttiui 
of infinite wisdom." 



APPENDIX. 

REMARKS 

A LATE MEMOIR OF SEBASTIAN CABOT, 

VINDICATION OF RICHARD HAKLUYT. 



" Flonat HliUitiB Britanniu, ricardU nnMenflciiliic eipromUur- 
fiGTilKlur Wnie, outun, ordinate, tincere. dlludde, line imrtluni itsdUi, 
■ine pnTD nmsUiii. itnc omnl vlll aBbctu villi lltentli Indlino." M*dox, 
Usvprafni BplitolarU Or JUi^thi lt<itiUa ScacairlL 



The reader iaalready aware that in the present volume, the 
Discovery of North America, in the reign of Henrj VI I,, 
faau been exclusively aBcril)cU to John Cabot, a Venetian, 
who had settled as a merchant at Bristol. The author of 
a late work* haa attributed this noted extension of geogra. 
phical knowledge aolely to the Bubject of hie bic«;raph^, Se- 
bastian Cabot, the son of John. According to him, it was 
Sebaidan who projected the expedition in which the disco. 
very wag made, — it was Sebaatian who conducted the expe- 
dition, — it is doubtful wliether John Cabot accompanied 
the voyage at all, — and it is certain, if he did, it was simply 
as a merchant who tradeil on his capital. The biogra- 
pher has brought forward his arguments in aupport of 
this theory, in the fifth chapter of bis work, entitled 



Comparative Agency of John and Sebastian Caljot; 
it is in the couxse of these ai^umeals that he hu 
an attack upon the inl^ritv and hoiiesly of Sicluri 
HakJuyt, a writer to whom the history of raariiirae fit 
covery is under the deepest obligations. These two pwffli, 
therefore, — the discovery of North America anil the nrfil 
due to the evidence of HaUuyt, — must necessarily bean- 
Kidered in conjunction ; and we trust we shall cocviiuE 



\ 



iracyofo. 
and that 
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John Cabot was the discoverer, and that the attack)^ 
Hakluyt is perfectly unfounded, 

Before, however, proceeding to the more immediate!^ 
ject of inquiry, we may be permitted to say, that, althsg^ I 
it becomes our duty to point out repeat^ and mxleiil 
errors, and In some instancea considerable injualiKMm- 
mittedbythe biographer of Cabot, we are anxious to aroid 
that peculiar asperity which he has unnecessarilj' miif- 
led with a subject so remote that it may surely be ap- 



proached in a spirit of great calmness and imparliilil!. 

We wish to employ nc ■ . - . 

ment's unnecessary pa 

of Cabot, as may be seen from the references to it in 



e wish to employ no expression which may give 

Lpain to the biographer. Hia Abmoii 
seen from the references to' ' ' 
ie of this volume, has been frequently of u 
Although rather a piece of biographical and hitt«T>cil 
criticism than a pure biograi)hy, it ie a meritorious worii; 
it points out to the reader some recondite Goureea of in- 
formation, — its deductions and arguments are oAen leat 
and ingenious, — and, confused and deficient as it ia in in 
arrangement, it contains occasional passages which are eim 
quenuy written. But it is impossible not to regret that ibcR 
is infused into the whole book amore than ordinary props- 
tion of that bitter and querulous spirit which, to apeuu 
or less degree, seems inseparable from tfae lucubratiom tl 
theantiquary, — that the author has poured abuse, contefn|it, 
and ridicule upon those who have fallen into errors, whioi 
he sometimes has, and at other dmcs imagines he hasdettA- 
ed, — and that he is unscrupulous in imputing unfair loi 
ungenerous motives to those who little deserve such an k- 
cusation. Robertson, Forster, Henry, Campbell, Soathei, 
Barrow, and otlier able writers, are attacked in luuns- 
sured terms, as the arch propagators of all that ia emm- 
ous and auperticial on the subject of maritime diacaverj ; 
and our ex.cc\lenl trkai^^iOnax^UsUtLiv, tiba has slept i* 
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n honoured grave for upwards of two centuries, is re 
tttted Co be treated only vrilh more unsparing severity, we 
proceed now to the (Uscusaion of the point in question, — 
Who Discovered North America? — The fact, then, that 
it waa John Cabot who projected, fitted out, and con- 
ducted the expedition hy which this discovery was made 
rests on evidence so conclusive, that it is difficult lo ima. 
pae how any impartial inquirer can resist its force. 

First, There is the original commission or letters.pa. 
teat in Jtymer, vol. xii. p. 595, in which John Cabot is 
evidently the principal person intrusted with the under- 
taldng. His three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, are 
indeed included with him in the patent ; but it is allowed 
on all hands, that neither Lewis nor Sanchez accompa- 
nied the voyage, and Sebastian, although he undoubtedly 
went along with his father, could not then have been 
more than twenty,^ — anageexcluding theideaof hiseitheE 
originating or conducting the enterprise. 

Secondly, We have the language of the second patent, 
dated the 3d February I4'98, in which the letters are di- 
rected to John Cabot alone, and he is etnpowered to sail 
with his ships to the land and isles of late /nunrt by the 
mid John, in the kine's name and commandment, — a 
piece of evidence whi(£, even If it stood single and un- 
■upportetl, appears to be decisive of the question. 

Thirdly, We have the inscription under the conlero- 
porary portrait of Sebastian Cabot, painted by Holbein, 
Ui which he is described as the son of the Venetian, Sir 
John Cabot, who was the first discoverer of the New 
Land, "Primi Inventoris Terre Novk sub Henrico VII. 
Angliee Rege ■" and in the 

Fourth place, A proof of the same fact is to be found 
in the inscription by Clement Aiiams upon the Map of 
America, which he engraved after a drawing of Sebastian 
Cabot's, and in the lifetime of tills navigator. In this 
inscription, as already more minutely pointed out,' the 
principal place is given to the father, John Cabot, and 
the son is mentioned, as it appears to us, not as command- 
ing flie Hhips or having originated the voyage, but simply 
as accompanying the expedition. 

Having gone thus far, we are now ready to enter open 
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theinvestigatioD of the arguments urged by thetuognphs 
in favour of the clsim which he lias &et up for Sebastun h 

the sole discaverer ; and here we may remark, that in lb 
dassifi cation of his evidence he has followed a medHd 
which IB certainly not the best calculated for the muiifatt- 
tion of truth. He tirst arranges what he deDOininBles ll> 
proofs in support of the father ; but those which he aw. 
merates first, and which alone he discuBses with mimilt 
attention, are the weakest that could be selected, and sud 
as no one who carefully weighs them would place mad 
reliance on ; whilst the unanswerable evidence is bnm^ 
In last with extreme brevity, and dismisBcd with am 
any observation. 

"The yariouB items of evidence," says he, "whidiM 
sutiposed to establish the prevailing personal 
Jonn Cabot, may be ranked lliua:- — 

" 1. The allied statement of Robert FAbyan. 

" S. The langu^^ of more recent wrilera u to Ac 
character of the father. 

" 3. The appearance of his name in the map cut b; 
Clement Adams, and also in the patents. 

"As t*t!ie first," he continucB, "the ftuthontynaiillT 
referred to is found in Hakluyt, vol. lii. p. 9, — 'Adw 
of Sebastian Cabot's first discoverie of part of the Incbei, 
taken out of the latter part of Robert Fabyan's Chranick, 
not hitherto printed, which ia in the custodie of &I. Jotn 
Stow, a diligent preserver of antiquities. In the 13 

Sere of K. Henry the 7 (by meanes of one Jcdin C»- 
t, a Venetian, which made himselfe very espert ud 
cunning in the knowledge of the circuit of the world.aDd 
islands of the same, as by a sea-card and other dMiMa. 



and victuall a ship at Bristow, 

which he said he knew well was rich, and t_. 

with great commodities; which shippe, tlius manned and 
victualled, at the king's costs, divers merchants of London 
ventured inher smaU slocks, being in her, as chief patmn, 
the said Venetian. And in the company of the said ship, 
sailed also out of Uristow, threeorfoure small ships, ftaupii 
with sleight and grosse marchandises, as course elotb.cafB. 
laces, points, and other trifles, and so departed frotn Biv- 
tow in the beginning of May, of whom, in ih'" inaiiiT • 
time, returned no XiOavj^.' " 
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This ia the paesage which the author of the Memwr has 
accuaed Hakluyt of perverting; and, instead of giving it 
timply as it was fumUhed by Stow,^^)f interpolating the 
name of John Cabot. Nor is it difficult to see how he was 
led to make this accusation. Itwasneceeaary, in support 
of his views, to show that this alleged statement of Fabyan 
contained no aliusion to John, but actually supported the 
claim of Sebastian Cabot : but this could not be done if 
Hakhiyt has given it fdrly ; and in this way the biogra- 
pber, animated with zeal for his theory, was imperceptibly 
drawn on to attack the integrity of this writer. Nov, be- 
fore considering so grave an accusation agdnst Hakluyt, 
we have one introductory remark to make upon this quo- 
tation from Fabyan. It is certain that it alludes to the 
second voyage made to North America by Sebastian 
Cabot, in the year 1498, and not to the first, in which 
that country was discovered- Of this the passage con- 
tains internal evidence which is perfectly conclusive. 
The first voyage took place in the twelfth year of Henry 
VII. This in the thirteenth. The first voyage was at 
(he BOIe expenee of the adTentoren. Of this the king 
bore the expense. The first voyage coidd allude to no 
fbrmer discovery. This alludes to an island which had 
been already discovered. To quote the passage, there- 
fore, as evidence in favour of John Cabot's discovery, 
which has certainly been done by some modem writers, 
argues a rapid and superficial examination of its contents. 
Certainly Hakluyt does not cite it with this view; but 
includes it, on the contrary, amongst those portions of 
evidence, those testimonies, as he calls them, in which 
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the sole glory of the earliest voyage to North America ie 
given to Sebastian Cabot.* All this may be true, says 
the raemorialiBl, but it does not exculpate Hakluyt. I do 
not accuse him of citing the passage as a proof in favour 
of John Cabot — but of altering it so as to mislead other 
authors : He has " perverted" the passage, and has suf. 
fered the evidence of his " guilty deed" to lie about, so 
as to furnish the means of his own conviction. Such 
is the charge advanced against Hakluyt ; and never, 
we will venture to say, was there a more unfounded ac- 
cuaation, aswiUappear when itcontes to be examined, and 

• HJduj'l's Vovflfcres, editioD ItHW, vo\- liu \w 4_a,\w;*is.-)«. 
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y«t die argument of ihe biDgra.pher is ingeiiious, mi ii 
requires aome attention to detect its fallacy. 

The object in the whole niatler, it wiU be obeerred. 
WM twofold; first, to show that Robert Fabyan, a nmteoi' 
porary author, ascribes the discovery of North Ameiica 
to Sebastian, and not to John Cabot; and, second!;, n 
prove that Ilakluyt has been guilty of disjioneslly w. 
verting the passage from Fabyan commmiicated tonim 
by Stow the antiquary. How tlieu does be accompUi}) 
this? In the first place, he goes to the earliest work of 
Hakluyt, published in 1S82, where this writer giva tor 
the first time the following note as to the diBC0va7i 
which we quote verbatim from the work itself, now lyiiig 

" A Note of Sebastian Gabote'b Voyage of Discoverif, 

taken out of an old Chronicle written by Rueebi 

Fadtan, some time Alderman of London, which h in 

the cuBtodie of John Srow, citizen, a diligent seatdut 

and preserver of antiquities. 

In ihv i.^ This yeere the king (by means of a Veneiiui 

li""H°nriE ^^^'^^ made himseife very expert and cunniv 

tiip\ir " in knowledge of the circuiteof the woride,»iw 

""^ islands of the same, as by a carde and otha 

demonstrations reasonable hee shewed) caused to mia 

and victuall a shippe at Bristowe, to searcbc for an ilinttt. 

whiche hee saide hee knewe wdl was riche, and n _ 

ed with riche commodities. Wliich ship, ihua n . . 

and victualled at the kingescosta, divers merchants of LoD- 

<lon ventured in her small stockea, being in her, as cbcifr 

patrone, the said Venetian, and in the companie of tbt 

Briaiow ^''' ^'''PP^i KByleil oIbo out of BristowB ihrte 

or foure small ships fraught with sleight and 

groEse merchandizes, as course clotli, caps, laces, jrainis. 

Wm. Pur- snd Other trifles, and so departed from Brisum 

^l' 'K" '" ^^^ beginning of May, of whom, in ilui 

'"' Major's time, returned no tidings." 

Havinggiven this quotation from Hakluyt'e pnhliciliaB 
of IS82, Uie writer of the hfe next turns to the laign 
work of the same author, published in 1581>, and U 
discovers that he has added (o tlie sentence, u it BMd 
in 158a, the wotds " -jiie liiMv llaiK*,;' "^"sa. 
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mthetiBTTatiTeof 1S89 standing thuB: — " Id the 13 yeere 
of King Henrie the VII. by means of one John Cabot, 
a Venetian, which made himself very expert," &c., the 
rest of the sentence being the same as in 1 JS3. Here 
then, ta.ya he, is manifest interpolation and dishonesly ; 
the original passage from Pabyan has been altered ; 
Halduyt, in 1589, does not give it in the same terms 
m in 15H9. Before, honever arriving at so strong and 
uncharitable a conclusion, it muat strike every reader 
lliat the original passage, either as it stands in Fabyan, 
or aa it stood in the extract furnished by Stow from Pa- 
byan, ou^ht to be carefully examined. Till the passage, 
as it is given by Halduyt, ia compared with one or other 
of these, it is perfectly evident that no charge of alteration 
or inter^wlatinn can be made good against him. Now, 
the original chronicle of Fabyan, from which Slow look 
the passage, is lost — and the biographer does not pretend 
that he has discovered in the manuscripts of Hakluyt 
the original passage, as extracted by Stow, and sent to 
this writer — but he endeavours to supply it in a very 
singular manner. In speaking of Hakluyt's alleged per- 
version of the passage, as sent by Stow, he observes; — 
" Fortunately, we are not left to mere conjecture. In 
160S afjpeared Stow's own ' Annals.' The simplicity 
and good faith of this writer are so well known, as weU 
as his intense reverence for whatever bore the stamp of 
antiquity, that we have no fear of his having committed 
what in his eyes would have been sacrilege, by changing 
one syllable of the original. Let it be remembered men, 
that Hakluyt relies exclusively on what he obtained from 
Stow ; and in reading the following passage from the An- 
noU, we find what doubtless passed into Hakluyt's hands 
before it was submitted to his perilous correction. It 
occurs at p. Wi of the edition of 1605, and at p. 483 
of that of IGSl. ' This year one Sebastian Gaboto, a 
Genoa's lomte borne in Bristal, professing himself to be 
expert in the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and 
islands of the same, as by his charts and other reasonable 
demonstrations he shewed, caused the king to man and 
victual a ship,' &c. The rest corresponds with the pas- 
sage in Hakluyt. • ■ • Thus," continues the biogra- 
pher, " we have the best evidence that the contemporary 
writer, whoever he may have beetijinaiitwi'.'iieAi^ya*- 
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•Ilunon to the father. Bacoiij Speed, Thuaniis, &c, ill 
fumidi the aame atatenient."' 

Such is the paasage frum the Memoir of Cabot ; and ihm 
it Bp]>ears that: the whole of this attack upon lltklu 
rests \t\Mm a fact which the biographer imagines he mi 
proved, but which in truth is nothing eUe than a piece <i( 
the merest and the most vague presumption— namdy, (hil 
Stow furnished Hakluyt, m 1583, with an extiMt froni 
Kabyan, which, when he himself proceeded, ahout "g^"""' 
years after, to compilehis Annalsfrom a long Ibt of vrilen. 
whoie names he has given us in his prefatory pagE)^ ht 
so scrupulously copied, that we are entitled to tuteil «iil 
stands in the said AnnalB, and ai^e upon it as dieidooi. 
Cid passage contained in the lost chronicle of Falrvan. 

But this is not merely gratuitous assumption. Tbae i^ 
we think, strong evidence to ahow that Stow, in compo- 

g his various works, did not, upon the point in qiwMun, 
le discovery of America, — consult the manuscripl rf 
r aoyan, although he affirms it to be in hia posaesdon, bat 
in the multiphcity of his authorities had overlooked il 
altogether. The first Summary of Chronicles was pnb- 
hahed by this industrious antiquary in 1565. A oen 
edition was given in 16T3, and igain another edition in 
1398. His excellent work entidnl a Survey of Lotukn 
and Westminster was also published in 159)4 ; and il i*i 
remarkable circumstance, and one which mih faces Btron^i 
against the hypothesis of the biographer, that alihoi^ 
in the hst of his authorities prefixed to the edition of Ut 
Chronicles in I3T3, and to the Survey of London, tboc 
is express mention of tlie manuscript by Fabyan, sdll, ia 
neither of these works ia there any allusion made, whidi 
we can discover, to the voyages of the Caboti, or the dis- 
covery of America. His work entitled FloresUistoriaium, 
or Annals of England, was published in 1 GOV, and hen, 
for the first dme, is the passage regardiuf; the voyap U 
America introduced ; in which, as we have already Kcn, 
Sebastian Cabot is called " a Genoa's ton." But il 
is ID be recollected that Robert Fabyan was a conton- 
porary of ScbasUan Cabot; that he was a ridt merduni 
and alderman of London ; and the probability is, (lot 
he was either personaUy acquainted with ao iDusUisw 
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rendering himself master <^ his hiBtory. Itappearstoi 
tberefore, exceedingly improbable tnat Fabyan should 
have fallen into the error of describing Sebastian Cabot as 
a Genoese's son, instead of the son of a Venetian. Now, 
it is a singular circumstance, tbat in the Chronicle of 
Thomas Lanquette, a work which Stow also mentions as 
in hia possession, Sebastian is described as the son of a 
Genoese, and the discoverer of a part of the West Indies,* 
and tills induces us to conjecture that the passage in qties- 
tion was taken by Stow, not from Fabyan b Chronicle, but 
from that work. Down to 159H, he does not appear to 
have examined Fabyan's treatise upon the sulfject of Ame- 
rica, or Cabot ; and becoming old (he was now in his 
seventy-sixth year}, and failing in hia memory, it appears 
extremely probable that he had contented hin^elf with a 
reference Co the volume of Lanquette. 

So far, therefore, from admitting the fact which has 
been hastUy, and without any sufficient ground, assumed 
by the biographer, that the passage in Stow's AnnaU 
r^ardii^ Sebastian Cabot may be considered the very 
extract from Fabyan communicated to Hakluyt, we con- 
tend that a minute examination of Stow's historical labours 
proves that, in composing his Annals, he had omitted to 
consult die Chronicle of Fabyan, and had copied some 
less authentic writer— probably the Chronicle of Lan- 
quette. What follows from this? — First, tile whole 
elaborate accusation of guUty perversion of the extract 
from Fabyan, so unceremonioualy advanced against Hak- 
luyt, falls completely to the ground. Seconifiy, the bio- 
grapher's supposed passage from Fabyan, a contemporary, 
turns out Co be notlung more than a quotation from Stow, 
and consequendy, the asaerdon that the former has de- 
Bcril>ed Sel»stian Cabot as the sole projector and executor 
of the voyage in which North America was discovered, is 
perfecdy unwarrantable. Theoriginatmanuscript of Fab- 
yan, as we have already stated, is lost ; the original extract 
from it funushed by Stow to Ilalduyt is also lost; and 
without a minute examination of these two documents. 



■ flanetl'd flristpl, pp. 185, 173- I take it for gmnUxl that dlii 
author must htive i^een Uie passa^ which ha quatea ; but in the only 
edidon of Laoquelle's Cbronidc which 1 have had an opportuml) M 
i!3:anLijuag' there is m> such paasa^ 
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the biographer was not entitled to wound tbe fiiir reputa- 
tion of this excellent writer^ to whom the history of naTal 
discovery is under so many obligations^ by charges without 
proof, and innuendoes arising mainly out of the enors 
which he himself has committed. 

But the biographer will perhaps contend that he has 
at least made out one fact against Hakluyt — ^namd^^ 
^t in 1689 he altered the passage from the form m 
which he gave it in 1582 ; and is not this^ says he^ a dis. 
honest and guilty deed? To this we answer^ — and we 
think it impossible for him to controvert the assertion^ — 
that^ admitting the fact^ there is no gmlt or dishones^ in 
the case. The vitiation of the text imputed here to Hak- 
luyt may be considered either as a perversion of the real 
truths historically considered^ or of me individual passage, 
or of both. 

First then^ it is to be remarked^ that Hakluyt cannot 
be accused of dishonesty^ historically speakings because, 
in the passages in question, he has stated nothing but the 
truth. It has been already proved that the extract com- 
municated by Stow relates solely to the second voyage 
of 1498, planned and fitted out by John Cabot the Vene- 
tian, and conducted afterwards by his son Sebastian ; and 
the alteration of the note, from the words ^' a Vene- 
tian," used in 1582, to the words, " one John Cabot, a 
Venetian," used in 1589, only makes it speak with more 
deamess and accuracy. But, in the second place, Hak- 
luyt, says the biographer, has perverted and altered a 
quotation. There might be some appearance of plausi- 
bility in this accusation, if Hakluyt had given the pas- 
sage in dispute as a quotation, and had thus bound mm. 
self down to the common usage which compels an author 
in such a case to insert it word for word. But he does 
not do so. He warns the reader that he is perusing not a 
quotation, but a ^' note made up by him from an extract 
communicated by Stow, and taken out of the latter part of 
Robert Fabyan's Chronicle, not hitherto printed ;" and hav- 
ing done 80, he considered himself at liberty to correct that 
note, by inserting in it any additional information which 
he had acquired. In 1 582, he thought that the words, ^' a 
Grenoa's son, bom in Bristol," could not apply to Sebastian 
Cabot^ with whom they were coupled, and he inserts the 
words, '^ a Venetian," dio^^\ii%\)ti^XL"8Hvfc^iiXo^^N3s^^ In 
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1189, he had probably become acquainted with the second 
patent, which ascribed the plan of the expedition solely to 
John Cabot ; and he, therefore, added Co his note the words, 
" John Cabot, a Venetian," where he speaks of the person 
who had caused the king to man and victual a ship. Even, 
therefore, if we were to admit, which we do not, that 
a discrepancy had been made out between the passages 
in Hakluyt and the real extract froro the Chronicle of 
Robert Fahyan, we should be entitled to repel any accu~ 
salions against his honesty, founded upon a basis so ex- 
tremely erroneous. 

The memoriahat now comes to the consideration of the 
proof as to the " personal agency of the father in the dift. 
covery of North America, derived from the inscription on 
the map cut by Clement Adams, which Hakluyt states is 
to be seen in her Majesty's Privy Gallery at Westminster, 
and in many other andent merctian Is' houses."* And here 
he commences his examination by another unfair innuendo 
against this writer, " We approach the statement of 
Halduyt," says he, " with a conviction that he would not 
hesitate for a moment to interjiolatc the name of Jolui 
Cabot, if he thought that thereby was secured a better 
correspondence with the original patent." I have eon. 
vicCed him (it is thus he argues)^ of interpolating the 
quotation furnished by Slow from Fabyan, and there is s 
strong presumption he would not hesitate to alter the Jn- 
acriplion also. "It would, certainly," he remarks, "require 
less audacity to associate here the name of the father, at 
it is found m the patent, than to do that of which Hak- 
hiyl has already been convicted."t To this indirect Insi. 
nuation it may be calmly rephed, that, as the first at- 
tempt to affix guilt upon Hakluvt has been shown to be a 
total failure, the inscription ougnl to be received from hie 
hands with perfect confidence ^at we read it in his work 
esaccly as it was copied by him from the original map of 
Sebastian Cabot, cutby Clement Adams. From theman- 
net in which it is given, first in the original Latin, and 
then translated, it professes to be an exactquotation; and 
even were Hakluyt as guilty a person as the biographer 
represents him, it might be contended that he would have 
paused before he committed an act of interpolation, of 
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which the origmai in tlie Queen's Gallery, and in luuij 
ancient merclmnta' hou»ea, must have instandy conviccsil 

But to proceed. Having thuii prepared us to expectto 
audacious alteration, the biographer endeavours to Ehm 
that those ]ierBon9 who had seen Sebastian Cabot's chwH 
and nmps, iutroduce no allusion to the father, anil be 
leaves the reader xo make the inevitable inference agsunsl 
Hakluyt's honesty. This writer has quoted an iuscriptiDn 
on Selrastian Cabot's map, which altributcs the discovery 
to Jolin Cabot But Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who hid 
seen Sebastian's charts, makes no allusion to the father; 
and Richard Willes, who speaks familiarly of the mip 
of this navigator, does not mention John ; therefore, 
it is left to the reader silently to infer that Hakluyl 
may Irnve interpolated the name of the father. A pliin 
statement of the fact will put all this down in an innanl: 
— Hakluyt has narrated in the clearest terms that the msp 
to ivhicli he alludes, and from which he copies the inacrip- 
non, was engraved by Clement Adamaj and the lenns of 
the inscription show that it (the inscription) was added 
by the artist. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, on Uie coutm;, 
just as clearly states, tliat the documents to which he allad^, 
are "charts of Sel^stian Cabot, which are to be seen in 
llie Queen Majesty's Privy Gallery at Whitehall," — eri. 
dently meaning the original charts drawn by this sea- 
man, and presented to the queen;* and Willes does not 
mention the engraved map at all, but speaks of ■ table 
of Sebastian Cabot, which the father of Lady ^Varirid; 
had at Cheynies-t The ai^ument, therefore, or r*(h«i 
the unfavourable inference created in the mind of the 
reader by the biographer, which derives its force btKD 
the supposition, that Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Richanl 
Willes refer to the same document as Hakluyt, namdy, 
the engraved map by Clement Adams, falls completely id 
the ground. If there had been any account of the first 
discovery on the charts alluded to hy Gilbert, and the 
" table" mentioned by Willes, and in this ttccount the 
father's name had not appeared, there might be somt 
presumption against the elder Cabot ; but tile writer of 
• Hakluyt, niL iii. p. lU. 

+ Hiatoty of Travel in the West and Eaat Indic*, b. 1 
iakluvl, vol. iii. iiv.2b,'i»i. ^ 




die Memoir iloea not pretend there vas any such account 
or inscription on the charts and the tahle; end to infer, 
irom the silence of Gilbert and Willes, either that Hakluyt 
had altered the inscription, or that John Cabot could not 
have been the original discoverer, is a remarkable instance 
of va^e and inconclusive reasoning. 

This is the proper place to notice an extraordinary 
error, or rather scries of errors, fallen into by the bio- 
mpher, regarding Ihia same " extract" It is described 
by Hakluyt as an " extract taken out of die map of 
Sebastian Cabot, cut by Clement Adams, concerning 
his discovery of the West Indies, which is to be seen 
in her Migestie'fl Privy Gallery at Westminster, and in 
many other ancient merchants' houses." Clearer words, 
one would think, could scarcely be employed to ex- 
press die fact chat a map engraved by Adams hung in 
the Privy Gallery at Westminster, from which Hakluyt, 
who was much about court, copied the extract or inscrip- 
tion which he has given at p. 6. Yet the biographer has 
committed the singular blunder of supposing that it was 
the extract from the map, and not the map itself, which 
was hung up in the Privy Gallery at Westminster, and 
that it may be inferred that Hakluyt had never seen the 
original map. " From the stress," says he, " laid by Hak- 
luyt and Purchas on the Mtract hung up in the Privy 
Gallery at Whitehall, we may infer that they had never 
seen the original map."* In this sentence there occurs a 
second error, in imagining that both Hakluyt and Pur- 
chas refer to the same document. The allusion by Pur- 
chfts,t however, is to one totally different. This author 
refers not to any extract taken from the map cut by Cle- 
ment Adams, but to " the words of a great map in hii 
Mfgesty's Privy Gallery, of which Sebastian Cabot is often 
therein called the author, and his picture is therein drawn," 
which map, Purchas adds in the margin, " 
was taken out of Sir Sebastian Cabot's map by Clement 
Adams ;" a sentence proving, beyond a doubt, that these 
writers aUude to different works, — Hakluyt to the map 
of Clement Adams, Purchas to a later one, supposed by 
some authors to be copied from it. Lastly, in a succeed-. 
ing sentenee,J tlie author of the Memoir, when he ha- 

" Memoir of Cii!«t, p. as. + PutrliaB, voL iii. p. B07- 
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Bardd the conjecture that the map by AdamB wm n 
cuted after Cabot's death, and therefore without any ea 
municalion from him, again widely errs from the OTi 
for had he consulted PurcluB he would have found Am 
the map by Adama was published in 1349.* Thus, in* 
sentence which occupies the short apace of seven line^ 
three errore, and these of no trivial importance, are com. 
mitted. The iirat error is material ; because it inevitaUj 
leads the reader to believe (hat Hakluyt is only giving ta 
extract from an extract, whereas he is giving an eiLlnci 
from an original which he had seen. The second error 
is also important ; because it would induce us to infer thai 
Purchas and Hakluyt resolve into one and the same nit- 
ness, whereas Purcnas quotes a separate and additional 
testimony ; for, it is to be observed, that, on a map en. 
graved probably some time in the reign of James VI., 
uiere was copied (he same inscription as in the early nisp 
in 1549 ; from which we are entitled to conclude thai, ii: 
the interval, nothing had transpired to invalidate the truib 
of the inscription. Lastly, the third error is roost mate- 
rial of all, because its effect is to lead us to consider the 
Latin inscription copied by IJakluyt from the map by Cle- 
ment Adams as of Uttie or no weight in evidence, inalod 
of which it is, as has already been shown in the U 
nearly as possible equivalent to a declaratioa of S 
Cabot himself. 

The laboured endeavmir to get rid of the overpower- 
ing evidence of the inscription, by impeaching the accu- 
racy and integrity of the copy fumisheil by Hakluyt, is thut 
singularly unsuccessful; and having failed in Uiis point, 
the author of the Life of Cabot passes over altc^ether the 
proof which it contains. This, we think, may be taken 
for a silent admission that, if correctly given, it protet 
that John Cabot was the discoverer ; and we shall not h- 
tigue the reader by a repetition of the arguments ^vtn in 
the te\t, only reminding him that it is there shown that 
the inscription was written, probably from the infonn^ 
'Jon communicated, either by Sebastian, or by sameps'- 
lons who accompanied the voyage, and that the map wncff 
t occurs must have been often seen by this nav^tor. 

In his examination of the proofs of the personiu agency 

* PurchBB, vo\. ill. 1 



of John Cabot, the biographer now arrives at the apDear- 
anceof hU name in the letters-piteot granted by theldng. 
These interesting doi:uraeQlSj from IheJr prionty of ilate 
and the im[Kntaoce of their evidence, every impartial 
inquirer would, we think, have ranked first; but he at once 
assigns them the last place, and passes them very lightly 
over. With the substance of these royal letters the reader 
is aheady acquainted ;* and it is here sufficient to re- 
peat that the commission, in virtue of which the first voy- 
age of 149T was undertaken, during which North Ame- 
rica was discovered, is granted to John Cabal and bis three 
sons, whiUt the second comroisBion of 149S is not only 
granted to John Cabot alone, but, alluding to the voy^e 
aheady made, describes him as the sole discoverer, 
" giving him permission to lead hia ships to the land and 
i(fe* of late found by the iiaid John in the king's name, 
and by his command." To escape from this clear and 
unanswerable assertion in a document whose authenti- 



city is higher than that of any other which can be pro- 
duced, the memoriaUst, trembhng for his favourite Sebas- 
tian, is driven to some very desperate and amusing expe. 
dients. He first asserts, that the appearance of the father's 
name in the first commission or patent does not prove 
that he embarked in either of the expeditions. Now, 
undoubtedly, if the first patent stood alone, the father's 
name in that deed would not conclusively prove that 
he conducted the first voyage, although a strong pre- 
sumption that he did so might fairly be founded upon it ; 
but It is evident the two patents, in estimating the evi- 
dence, must be taken together, and how does the biogra- 
pher get rid of the second, which, in language neither to 
be evaded nor misunderstood, distinctly asserts the fact 
of the discovery by the said John, and by John only ; for 
no other name hut that of the father appears in the deed ? 
The eKtraonUnary theory by which he attempts to elude 
its evidence will best be given in his own words. " The 
second patent," says he, "is to the father alone. If we 
geek ft reason for tms departure from the original arrange- 
ment, it may be conjectured that some of the soas chose 
togivea ditn^rentdirectiontoaparental advance and their j 
personal esertions ; and that the head of the family 
thought fit to retain subject to his own discretionary dia- 




posftl the proposed investmeiit of his remaining capiul. 

It ie said uiat one of llie Eons settled at Venice and the 
other Ht Genoa. The recital of the discovery by ihe fi. 
therwoLild,of course, be stated; under the circumstancefi, ax 
the consideration of the second patent in his favour. An- 
other reason for the introducdon of the father's name con- 
currently at Rrst with his Bona', and afternarda excluuve. 
ly, may perhaps be found in the wary character of the kJM, 
whose own pecuniary interests were involved in theresuU. 
He might be anxious thus to secure the responsilulity of 
the wealthy Venetian for the faithful execution of the 
terms of the patent, and finally think it better to have him 
solely named rather than commit powers, on their face u- 
signable, to young men who had no stake in the countrf, 
and who were not likely to make it even a filled place of 
residence. On the whole, there maj at least be a dotihl 
whether the father really accompanied the expeditioii."* 
It is surely quite unnecessary to attempt a serious r}iIj 
to this singular passage, which, advancing from one <Kp 
of an improbable and unsupported hypothesis to anotbtf, 
lands the reader at last in that cnncluBion of oulrageom 
BcepticiEm which has just been quoted. The words ol tbc 
second commission state a simple fact, " that Ike land 
and Ules were diteovered by John Cabot." The biographer, 
in reply, first talks discursively and at some lengu on 
the motives which induced Che sons, Lewis, Suichei, 
and Sebastian, to withdraw a capital, which there is no 
proofthey ever advanced, — sulgj eels of little moment, — and 
tie then at once gets rid of the stubborn fact, that John 
Cabot is named as the " sole discoverer," by the inddetu 
tal remark, that this would, of course, be staled ai lh« 
ground of the second patent, — a species of reply which ir- 
resistibly reminds us of the celebrated mode of gettini; rid 
of any difficulty " by a concatenation." We leave tb« 
reader to form his own conclusion from the wonla of \be 
commission, with no amJety as to the resnlL 

It is asserted that Ilakluyt is guilty of perversion when 
he describes John Cabot as " very expert and cunning in 
the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and i Jand* of 
the same, as by a sea-card, and other deroonstratioiu m- 
Bonable, he shewed;"t and in the same breath the bio- 
grapher proceeds to arruf^ Campbell, Mscphet«(», awl 
• MemoirofCabirtjp.&'l. ^ Viiiim^ ■.>*,«.* 
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Barrow of foUy, because ihey speak of him as a 
aad able Eeaman, there being no proof that he 
thing else than a merchant who dwelt in England. 
Now when Hakluyt, in a writing of unquestionable 
authenticity, — the first royal commission just quoted, — 
found John Cabot intmsted with the command of a squa- 
dron of five ships, which was empowered to sail on a 
voyage of discoverr to all countries and seas of the East, 
West, and North, he certainly cannot be accused of hav, 
ing committed any grievous iniiingement upon truth 
or probability when he described him as a seamen ,' and 
when, in anoiher document of almost equal authority, — the 
inscription on the map by Clement Adamfi,_-he observed it 
stated that he, along with his son Sebastian, were the fiist 
who discovered North America, are we to be told chat 
he waa guilty of exceiisive exa^eratioii, when he drew 
the inference which every discerning and impartial mind 
would be inclined to derive from the same facte, that the 
author of such a discovery must have been an excellent 
navigator and cosmt^rapher f Nor is it a fair mode of 
reasoning to accuse CampbeU and Barrow as guilty of a 
thousand absurdities, when they describe John Cabot as 
an " accomplished seaman, a skilful pilot, or an intrepid 
navigator."T These writers, it is lo be recollected, had 
before them the letters-patent in fiymer, and the interip- 
tiiHi by Adams, — instruments which had in no way been 
perverted,^-and from an examination of these they arrived 
at the conclusion, Co which every reader is ineviubly led, 
that he who possessed the inventive mind Co plan this 
new course to India by the north-west.^who had in per- 
son commanded the expedition, and successi^y achieved 
the discovery, — must have been, both as a practical and a 
scientific navigator, a man of no ordinary character and 



It is difficult, within tile Umit« to which we must con- 
fine these remarks, to reply to the various accusations 
gainst Hakluyt, which are scattered throughout the peges 
of this Memoir ; besides we do not profess Co wriCe a ful] 
vindication i^ thatexcellent author, tie is arraigned of ig. 
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norance and csrelesBUees as a translator, — of a wintofiiu 
tegrity in r^^rd to the sense of liis original, — and of vp- 
Iiropriatin(;lohimgelf paseagcs from other ftuthunwilhaai 
■cknowledgmenl. The gravest Bccusation, that of nil. 
fully altering the sense of tiis original, has been Mlii- 
factorily answered already ; hut we venture to eay thit 
few who are aequainted with his amusing and insiruniic 
volumes will not be aEtonished at the chai^ of p1«|j«- 
ism. A conscientiouE and even tedious scrupulosity in fit. 
ing the names of every individual from whom he has de- 
rived his information is one of the most striking feaonei 
of his work. The third volume of the second cdititra nt 
his voyages happens to be now on the table before m: 
It consists of about 158 separale documents, and me 
will venture to say, that of these there is not one open 
which ihe biographer can support a chaise of any ihinj; 
approaching to serious and premeilitated plagiariamy— not 
one in which, if the author's name is known, it is not a- 
xiouflly mentioned, or, if it is unknown, where thesnoin. 
moua paper is not given in such a way that it caoiM 
possibly be attributed to the compiler himnelf. Even llx 
two instances in this volume, quoted ^aJnM him bj 
the biographer, do not in fair reamning ttam aa txaf- 

No one who has read Hakluyt's preface will be cHmnd 
to thhik with severity of Ihe slight altexaliana WUcfa, 
with the honest intention of presenting the wbdl* tnut 
before his reader, he has occasional^ introdwcd int» 
the abEtraclfi, notes, and translations, which form the pal 
body of his work. His earnest desire, as he him«elf de- 
clares, " was to adjust the displaced and scattered BnitB, 
as well of nncienc and late voyages by sea as of tnvrii 
by land, and traffic of merchandise by both, into one 
r^jular body ; refitoring each divided and dislocated mcfru 
her to its natural order and symmetry, and by the bdp 
of geography and chronology, tne sun and moon, or right 
and left e^e of all history, referring each partieular nat. 
ration to its due lime and place." That in accompllili. 
ing this laudable object he has sometimes Dsed nAa 
undue liberties with his documents, may be admitml; 
liut even in the most remarkable of these instanet* of al- 
leged mistratiflaAAon a,TuV interpolation whicl) the Mogn- 
Jiher haa brouRhV apivn&V \\\w\ , "ixe -vaaia^Ba »« faw u. 



Ky Riven in the original language, — b mode of pro~ 
{ which completdj' estahlishes the honesty of Ilia 
ons. It ia vain to accuse of fraudaktU inter. 

f polatioD a writer who first warns the reader that he must 
I he prepared to And some of the tranalations of die docu- 
ments, wliich he has presented, partially transposed, anil 
correcEeil by the help of geography and chronoli^, and 
I who carefully quotes, in the same page, the passages in 
I the original, before he presents them in the shape wlueh 
hebeUeves consistent with truth. If this be fraud, itpos- 
eesaes a very singular character — it is fraud which courts 
I detection — it is foi^ery, studiously placing in the hands 
of ail readers the documents by wluch its iniquity may be 
traced and estabhshed. 

With regard to the attack made upon this writer for 
his ignorance and mistranslatian, the author of the Life 
of Cabot, we think, in considering llakluyt's voluminous 
labours, conusling of three folio volumes, might have 
been disposed (o pardon a few inaccuracies of this na- 
ture. '1 hey will insinuate themselves, however anxi- 
ous we may be to avoid them, into all human produc- 
tions ; and he who has spent most time in works re- 
quiring nmltifarious research, and the painful examina- 
tion of ancient authorities, will be the most disposed lo 
view with lenient eyes the errors of such as are similar. 
ly occupied. If the biographer will turn to his own Me- 
moir (p. 240), he will And in Pasquiligi's description of 
the captives the following sentence: " Uanno signata la 
fasa in modo de Indiani: chi da vi., chi da viii., chi da 
manco aegni." Their faces they have punctured Uke In. 

marks. In the Memoir, it is thus translated, " The^ punc- 
ture the face, tike the Indiana, exhibiting six, eight, or 
even more murks." Do not let the bii^^pher imagine that 
we have quoted this erroneous version of a very simple 
passage with the view of accusing biro of ignorance, or 
that there is the slightest intention of insinnatiag, that he 
did not know that the four words "chi da manco s^ni" 
meant "some with fewer marks." The oversight is pointed 
out as an example of the occasional miatranBlations or 
mist^es into which, with every desire to be accurate, 
even a well-informed writer will occasionally fall, that he 
may be inchiied to extend to the Uboma o£ (jv'oerfc'iMB. 
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charity of critidBin witli which he would mA (1 
liberal miml should regard his own." 

The author of the Life of Cabot was perfectly etrauni 
lo maintain the theory that Sebastian, the son, and not 
John Cabot, the father, wa'j the discoverer of Nonh 
America ; hut he was not entitJeil to adopt, what m 
must denominate the disinKenuoua method of moldi^ 
an impression upon the reader's mind by silently drop- 
ping the name of the ktter out of passages where, if 
he nad stated the whole truth, he oi^-hi to have men- 
tioned both. Thus, at page IT't' we find this remark: 
" At his return [Sebastian] Cabot settled in Brisliil, 
• • " ' • flfly-three years after the dale of hit 
first commission from Henry VII," Again, page93S, 
we find this notiee : " Sixty-one years had now eUpsed 
since the date of the first commission from Henry 
VII. to Sebastian Cabot, and the powers of nature muil 
have been absolutely wearied out." Again, page aSi. 
we have anotlier more glaring example of this detenrnnalinB 
to keep the father entirely out of view : " The hare men- 
tion of these dates will estahtisli the impossibility ihal he 
could have been ignorant of the great discoveriet of t'«- 
hot [it is Sebastian he is speaking of], which, commoi- 
cingatthepoint seen on the 31th June 1197, had extcndnl 
over Che ' londe and isle' recited in the second pateQL" In 
the first and second of these sentences John Cabirfi 
name is entirely suppressed, although the coraminiaii 
spoken of was directed to him, alonc;with his three aaia; 
and in tlielaat, the entire merit of the lUscoveryisBScnb- 
ed to Sebastian, at the moment the bioKrapher is qtHrtiDf; 
the words of the second commission, which poNtiTely at- 
tributes it to John. 

Allusion has already been shortly made to the " evi. 
dence" contained in the inscription upon an andrat por- 
trait of Sebastian Cabot ; but we must he allowed, ihr i 
moment, to add a few words up"n ^^ proof, which a 
lery important and conclusive. There is now InexiaieMe 
a portrait of this navigator by Holbein, for ■ minnle hi»- 

* In the aaaic na?4sa4(e from PaaquiLi^ another overai^t DOVI* : 
''Ne]ateTTB)t>raDonhaDiiDferro:maf'Bnlio«>ne]lidc>leiiQB|>Mi*.* 
Memoir orCaboI, p. 24U, " In their countij Ibey do not bmhm 

rn>D but Ihe^ lavLe kiiVx^cR <^ ^i^u^lar hiads of alaiHL* Ha 

liii^mpher UnBataWs corteVii sicoiiJa 
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tory of which, we refer the reader to the Appendix to the 
Memoir of Cabot.* It is sufficient for our purpoie, to 
remark that it isacknowledged to be an original, for which 
Sebastian eat to the ardst, and which, in the time of 
Purchaa, hung in the Privy Gallery at Whitehall. Upon 
this picture is the following inscripdon : — " Effigies Seb. 
Caboti Angli, fllii Johannifi Caboti Veneti Mihtis Aurati, 
Primi Inventoria Terrffi Novk aub Henrico VII. Anglis 
Rege." It is evident by the common rules of grammati. 
cal construction, that the wonls Milids Aurati, Primi 
luvenloris Terrs Novie sub Henrico VII. Angliffi R^e, 
apply exdusively to John Cabot ; and if so, they contain 
a positive assertion that John was the first discoverer of 
North America. Now, the authenticity of the picture 
being undoubted, the inscription furnishes as convincing 
A piece of evidence as could well be conceived. And again, 
it may he fairly ai^^eil, that the circumstance of the 
wonls Militia Aurati being found uniteil with the name* 
of John Cabot, by which it is proved that the king had 
conferred on him, and not on Sebastian, the honour of 
knighthood, aSbrds the strongest presumption that it was 
John who was the original discoverer. 

This remark leads us, in the last place, to expose an 
extraordinary series of errors cominitle<l by the biogra- 
pher, in relation to this Latin inscription on the picture. 
He has accused Dr Henry, Dr Campbell, and tlie authors 
of the Biiwraphia Britannica of an absurd misconception, 
in imagimng that the words Mihtis Aurati indicate 
that John Cabot had been knighted. But it is justice to 
let him epeak for himself. He first demonstrates that 
the words Miles Aurstus cannot possibly apply to the 
son Sebastian, after which he proceeds thus : — " The 
point being thus clear with regard to the son, other 
writers have assumed, as a matter of course, that die dis- 
tinction (of knighthood) must have been conferred on John 
Cabot," " Accordingly, Campbell, in his Lives of tlie Ad- 
mirals, has an article entitled Sir John Cabot. Itr Henry 
informs us, in his HisEorv of Britain, vol, vi. p. 618, that 
John Cabot was graciously received and knighted o 
return, and the same statement is repealed in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica." " TothevUercoafugi '"- —■' 
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" of «U these grave authoritieB, a moment'B 

will ahow lliat the v!ordii relied on do in thetn»elve» pi 

thai knighthood had not been conferred. It is ecarcdf ne- 



CEbsary to follow up this ai^eEtioa by staling, that in 
ference to one who had received that hoaour, thev wi 
haveb«en,>iot Mililii Aurali.bul Equitis Aarati. Though 



the tenn Miles ia sometimes appUeil in old documoiB 
to PeCTs, yet, as a popular designation, the laii- 
euage of the inscription negatives the idea of knighlhooiL 
In U)e very works immediately connected with the sub- 
ject of the present volume, the appropriate phrase pef. 
petually occurs. Thus, Hquei Auratua is used to tle- 
aignate Sir Humphrey Gilbert (Halduyt, vol. iii. p. 131): 
Sir Hugh Willoughhy, ib. p. 148 ; Sir Martin FroMsher, 
lb. p. 143 ; Sir Francis Drake, ib. p. 143. In the dedi. 
a of Lok's translation of Peter Martyr, it is in like 
ler used, and we see it at this moment on the ' Ef- 
figies' of Sir Waller llaieigh, prefixed to the lirst editioD 
of his History of the World. It will probably be deenial 
very superfluous to refer to Selden's Titles of Honour 
(p. 830) for a conlirmatioD of what has been sUted. 
The weight of censure must fall on Purchas, who ww 
originally guilty of the llumler."' 

One would have thought that the writer must have 
been very sure of the ground on which he Blood before 
he ventured to asEiune bo lofty and deciaive a tone, — and 
yet we are altogether at a loss for expressions whidi may 
mark courteously, and yet strongly, the combination cf 
error, ignorance, and absurdity presented by this esttaor- 
dinary sentence. He lirst argues, timt the words Milee.lu- 
ratus are never used to denoto a knight; and, secondly, that 
where tliey are used, they " do in themselves prove that 
knighthood had not been conferred." Now, fortunatdy, 
the biographer allows that Sir Humphrey Gilbert was ■ 
knight, indeed he is one of his own examples of Equllei 
Aurati. Keeping this in mind, we requesthim to tumlo 
Holland's celebrated and welLknown work, the Uerooki- 
gia Angiie, containing the engraved portraits of the 
most eminent English warriors, navigators, sUiesmeo, 
and ecclesiastical relbrmers, who Hourished in KngUnl 
from IJOO to 1620. He will there find, at p. 65, vol i., i 
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beautiful headof Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and around itdie • 
following inscription, — " Hukpridus GilbbhtdSj Mii.ea 
AuBATDB." Do thexe words prove here that knighthood 
had not been conferred ? Again, we beg him Co turn to an. 
other engraving in the same worlc, the portrait of the ce- 
lebrated Sir Richard Grenville, of whose knighthood there 
is not the smalleat doubL It will be fonnd at page SS of 
the Itrst volume of HoUand'sworIc, anditis thus inscribed 
around the ma^n, — " Rtchardus Gbbnyilus, Ma. 
Am:" (Miles Aura tus.) But the bii^rapher has quoted 
the famous Sir Francis Drake, aa Uluatrating Ins argument 
He points triumphantly to liim as an undoubted knight, 
bdng styled Etjues Auratua, and to whom, therefore, the 
words Miles AuraCus could not possibly be apphed. Once 
more, we b^ him to mm to the Heroolo^a, vol. i. page 
105. He will there see a striking portrait of Drake, 
with his hand resting on the globe, and these wonla 
round the mttrgin of 3ie print, — " Fhamoiscits 1>raki« _ 
Mtij^s AuHATus." One other example may be givok- J 
of the common use of those words to denote knight ■ 
hood, which, according to the positive assertion of oiU^| 
author, are never fonnd together, and which, if used) M 
prove diat this honour had not been conferred. It is the 
first sentence in Holland's Life of Sir John Harrington, 
Herooli^a, page 133. " Joannes Harington fiUus natu 
maximua Clarissimi Militis Jacobi Haringtoni de Exton, 
in Comitatu Rutlandie, Equestri seu Militii Aurati iligni- 
late multis abhinc annis a beaCissimiie memorise Hegina 
Elizabeths insignims fuit." It nec<l hardly be pointed 
out lo the intelligent reader, that this brief aenlence of 
four hues, in its use of the word Mites by itself to denote 
knighthood, and Miles Auratus, as synonymous with the 
terms dignilas Equestris, overturns tbe whole argum»it . 
of the iHOgrapher, who not only contends that the ex- 
pression Miles Auratus is never used as descriptive of 
knighthood, but that, except in andent deeds, the an- 
gle word Miles never occurs. Had he taken the trouble 
to consult any friend who possessed even a superficial 
acquaintance with the language in which the mscrip- 
tion was written, he must have discovered that the wordt 
Eques Auratus, Miles Auratus, Equcs by itself, and Miles 
by itself, are used indiscriminately io modern Latin to 
ilepot^niHdjftoo^^m^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^ 
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tion" imputed to others, existed nowhere but in hiioM 

But even had we not been able to quote such unaiBnr- 
ableinBtancesas Humphrey, Grenville, Drake, and llamD§' 
ton, it is singular that it rIiou1<1 not have occurred to ini 
writer that flie wonis Miles AuraCuB upon John Cabot't 
portrait must necesaarilj have had some meaning, — thU 
they must either be Uteraily transJaled, or be underttood lo 
express knighthood. Now this last be will not albv 
theiu to denote ; and tlie only meaning he af&xei Id 
them is, that ihey " nt^tive the idea of knighthood, and 
prove that such an honeur had not been conferred." We 
are driven then (o a Uteral interpretation ; anditisimpos. 
siblefor him, according to the principle he has laid down, 
to give any other translation than this : " Tile portrtii 
of Sebastian Cabot, Englishman, son of John C'abutthf 
Venetian, a golden soldier, but hy no means a kni^L" 
Such is ^e singular and amusing interpretation nEidi, 
had he weighed his own assertion for a moment, or hut 
he exerted diat spirit of diligent, accurate, and estenovc 
research (we are using his own words) to which he lap 
claim,* the bit^raphermusthavcfcunil it necessary toadtft. 
These various errors have been pointed out with no otaa 
feehng than a desire of showing the recklesGneaB of the at- 
tack upon ('amphell, Henry, and the authors of the Bio. 
graphia Bntannica. It is dithcult, indeed, to reprent 
smile when we compare the bitterness and severity of tfac 
criticism with the extreme ignorance of the critic ; and in 
taking leave of this subject, we may be permitted, to hyie 
that the recollection of liis ehupter on the words Mik> 
Auratus will induce the champion of Sebastian Cabot to re- 
vise his Latin, and to be more lenient to the real or supposnl 
mistahet of his predecessois and contempoiariee. 

It has been shown, we trust, to the satisfaction of everj 
one who will impartially weigh the evidence, that Joha 
Cabot was the discoverer of North America ; and il ia 
satisfactory to find tlint all that may be called the ran. 
temporary proofs, — the first conimisaiDn in Rynier, the 
brief narrative on the map by Clement, the words of thr 
second commission, and the inscription on the pictme,— 



^^ewifirm die conclusion that this Venetian was entitled to ^^^ 
thehonout. Before, howeveTjConcludingtheseremarka, we 

I may add a single word, on the ICEtimony of later authors. 
Fabyan, or the contemporary writer, for he is spoken of 
under both denominations, Eacon, De Thou, and Speed, 
are all cited by the biographer as exclusively in favour 
of the title of Sebastian. " We have the best evidence," 
Bays he (p. 44), " that the conterapora^ writer, who. 
ever he may have been, made not ihe shghtest fusion 
to the father. Bacon, Speed, Thuanus, &c, all furnish 
the same statement." Now, with r(^;ard to Fabyan, 
in his printed Chronicle there is no allusion, either to 



iriginal discovery on the 34tb June 1 
subsequent voyage of' Sebastian Cabot in 1198; and as to 
the supposed manuscript L'hroniele which is stated by 
Stow to have been in his possession, it appears to have 
perished, and we have no mo<le of ascertaining its import, 
except through the note of Halduyt, which, as far as it goes, 
isnowise against theclaitnofJohnCabot. Nay, even grant- 
ing that (to the contrary of which we have strong proof) in 
Stow' a Chronicle, published in leos, occurs the very pas. 
sage of the lost manuscript of Fabyan, and that in this pas. 
sage Sebastian Cabot, a Genoa's son, Ixirn in Bristol, is 
alone mentioned ; still the reader is already aware of the 
conclusive answer, namely, that the passage relates not to 
the first voyage of 1497, but to the second voyage of 1498, 
of which all are agreed tliat Sebastian Cabot had the com- 
mand. But another evidence in favour of Sebastian as 
the original discoverer is said to be found in hotd Ba- 
con's Life of Henry VII. We can scarcely persuade our. 
selves that any one who makes tills assertion can have atten- 
tively studied' the remark in question, so eviibntly does i t 
allude, we think, where it mentions Sebastian, to the second 
voy^e of 1498, and not to the ori^nal voyage of 1*97. 
That Bacon was aware this was not the first discoverv, 
and that he had a vague knowledge of a prior voyage, i- 
* inilyf ' 



whichthe continent oiAmericawasoriginallyfound out, is 
evident from this sentence : " And tliere had been before 
that time a discovery of some lands, which they took to 
be islands, and were, indeed, the continent of America 
towards the north-west." Again, as if anxious to warn 
the reader as to there having been a prior discovery, he 
says, " But this Gabalo bearing the king Iti l\u»l tlm *.vt 
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would Und out en island endued vritfa rich i 
procured liim toman and victual a, ship at Bristol, I 
diHcovery of that island, with whom ventured also iluet 
imaU ships of London miirchants, fraught with Eomeer«B 
■nil slight wares, iit for commerce with barbarous peo^"' 
It is evident chat Lord Bacon is here making use of tht 
passage in Stow, employing, witli some dight aller^mit, 
its very words. So lar, however, frona contuning i 
proof that the merit of the original discovery belongs u 
Sebastian, it warns the reader thet the continent hid 
already heen found in some prior voyage, although an 
name is given, and the date is left uncertain, Theobaa- 
vation of the bic^apher, therefore, that ilacon nuka no 
aUusion to the father, is literally correct ; bat the infermce 
drawn from it, that therefore Bacon's testimony goes to 
support the claim of Sebastian as the original discoverer, 
is completely excluded when the passage comes to be nir- 
rowly examined. 

As to De Thou, this great writer, so far as we have looked 
through his voluminous histori cal w ork, cuntai ns no pan^ 
upon file subject of either voyage; and the same ubeervadn 
avplies to such editions of Oraftoti, Holinahed, H^ aod 
Huding, as we have had an opportunity of consulting. It 
has been already remarked that the sentence quoted fiwa 
Stow, which thebiographer erroneously conceives to offii* 
proof that Sebastian had the sole charge of the voyace of 
149T, in which the discovery was made, relates sol% to 
the second voyage of I498.t With regard to Speed, wboin 
he also quotes as, along with Bacon and De Thou, mat- 
ing no allusion to the father, the same answer stridJ; 
■pphea, — the only voyage of which he takes notice inaoi 
the second, in 14914, as is distinctly fixed by his obserr*. 
tion that it took place after the apprehension of Peridn 
Warbeck.t It is verv evident, however, that the biogra- 
pher was honnd to show that Bacon, Stow, and Speed 
had given an account of the flrst voyage of 1-19T, in which 
the discovery was made, and in that account hail introduced 
no aUusion to the father, before he was entitled, from \hea 

■ Bacon's Henry VII. in Keonet, vol. I p. flSl. 
t Staw'a ChmnicleH by Howe, cdiUnn 1631, p. 4»1. 
'j; Sised's History of Great Britstn, p. liL odilian IStL ti 
tliB edition of S^*B «atV^Vni\>eA.m WS^ itiere ia no m^tajf 
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I wutdon, to draw any argument against htm. In this, 

I however, he has totally fuled. ■ 

I The fact is certainly remarkable that, whilst in con- 

I temporary documents of unquestionable authority we 
find convincing proof of the diacovery having been made 
bv John Cabot, in none of the English annalistB or 
historians who treat of the reign of Henry VII. do we 
see any account of the first voyage, whilst many of them 
have (UBtinGtly recorded the circumstances of the second. 
Bat of this it is not difficult to discover the reason. The 
first voyage was a private adventure or experiment by 
John Cabot, and probably little known or talked of be- 
yond the city of BrisCoL It was undertaken at the ex- 
pense, not of the crown, but of the individual ; and after 
having made the diacovery, Cabot appears to have re- 
turned at once without ex]iloring the coast, to make pre- 
ratians for a voyage on a more extended scaJe. When 
reached England, in the month of August 1497, beii% 
shortly after the commencement of the thirteenth year of 
Henry's reign, he found the sovereign and his kingdom in a 
slate ofestremeanxiety and confusion. The king was en- 
grossed with an invasion of the Seots, with a formidable re. 
beUion in Cornwall, and a new rising in favour of Warbeck, 
the leader of which threatened to pTuck the crown from Us 
head and give it to that adventurer, who, early in Septem- 
ber, had landed from Ireland and asaiuned the title of 
Richard IV. It was upon thesegreat events,— the attacks 
of his enemies, and the meaaures adopted to defeat them, — 
that the mind of the contemporary writers, and of the 
succeeding chroniclers and annaUsts, waa naturally con- 
centrated ; and, engrossed with them, tliey paid httle atten- 
tion to the discovery of a private merchant of Bristol. It 
is for this reason, we apprehend, that we in vain look in 
Pabyan and in Stow for any detailed account, or even 
incidental mention, of the discovery of 1497. 

The circumatancetj, however, under which the second 
voyage, in 1198, took place, which all are agreed wai con- 
ducted solely by Sebastian Cabot, were completely dif. 
ferent It waaundertakenatlheexpenseof thekinff, who 
furnished the ships; it contemplated a scheme of settlement 
and colonization, in which all the ardent and enterprising 
^irits in the nation were inrited to co-operate. Many, 
there is reason to believe, did embark wvlfee^nietvj^-wfe-. 
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uid, tiiBtead of merely landing on the island and renndag ^ 
home, the voyi^ embraced tlie discovery of a laige Ota 
of coast, till that period unknown. If to this we wIil *f 
consideration that, about the time when the second fXft. 
dition must have returned to Bristol, the kingdom wu'ui 
profonnd peace, both at home and abroad, it will not beilif- 
flcult to understand why this voyage should congtitat* dw 
event upon which the attention of our national a." itlifla 
Tias beai exclusively fixed, whilst the former, in A •'i 
tlie discovery was undoubtedly made, has been pa* 1 
over by them altcffiether. But although chroniclers uti 
liistorians may falTinlo many errors of omission, the on. 
ginal muniments of the country and the period reaun ; 
and these, combined with the narrative upon the oapuiJ 
tlieinscription on the ancient portrait, completely ei 
the fact that John Cabot, the Venetian, i " ' 
liiacoverer of North America, under a c 
Hemy VII. This portion of historical truth, nfaicb hit 
hitlierto certainly been surrounded with much cbsi 
and apparent contradiction, and of late absolutd; di 
bv the bit^rapher of Cabot, haa now, we trt"" "" ~ 
Dlished upon grounds which cannot easUy b 
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